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THE BEOKEN EOAD 

CHAPTER I 

THE BREAKING OF THE ROAD 

It was the Boad which cansed the trouble. It nsnallj is 
the road. That and a reigning prince who was declared by 
his uncle secretly to have sold his country to the British, 
and a half-crazed priest from out beyond the borders of 
Afghanistan, who sat on a slab of stone by the river-bank 
and preached a djehad. But above all it was the road — 
Linforth's road. It came winding down from the passes, 
over slopes of shale ; it was built with wooden galleries 
along the precipitous sides of cliffs ; it snaked treacherously 
further and further across the rich valley of Chiltistan 
towards the Hindu Eush, until the people of that valley 
could endure it no longer. 

Then suddenly from Peshawur the wires began to flash 
their quiet and ominous messages. The road had been cut 
behind Linf orth and his coolies. No news had come from 
him. No supplies could reach him. Luffe, who was in the 
ootmtry to tiie east of Chiltistan, had been informed. He 
had gathered together what troops he could lay his hands 
on, and had akeady started over the eastern passes to 
Linforth's relief. But it was believed that the whole 

B 



2 THE BROKEN ROAD 

province of Chiltistan had risen. Moreover, it was winter- 
time, and the passes were deep in snow. The news was 
telegraphed to England. Comfortable gentlemen read it 
in their first-class carriages as they travelled to the City, 
and mnrmnred to each other commonplaces about the price 
of empire. And in a honse at the foot of the Sussex 
Downs linforth's young wife leaned over the cot of her 
child with the tears streaming from her eyes, and thought 
of the road with no less horror than the people of 
Chiltistan, Meanwhile the great men in Calcutta began 
to mobilise a field force at Nowshera, and all official India 
said uneasily, " Thank Heaven, Luflfe's on the spot." 

Charles Luffe had long since abandoned the army for 
the political service, and, indeed, he was fast approaching 
the time-limit of his career. He was a man of breadth and 
height, but rather heavy and dull of feature, with a worn 
face and a bald forehead. He had made enemies, and still 
made them, for he had not the art of suffering fools gladly ; 
and, on the other hand, he made no friends. He had no 
sense of humour and no general information. He was, 
therefore, of no assistance at a dinner-party, but when there 
was trouble upon the Frontier, or beyond it, he was usually 
found to be the chief agent in the settlement. 

Luffe alone had foreseen and given warning of the 
danger. Even Linforth, who was actually superintending 
the making of the road, had been kept in ignorance. At 
times, indeed, some spokesman from among the merchants 
of Eohara, the city of Chiltistan where year by year the 
caravans from Central Asia met the caravans from Central 
India, would come to his tent and expostulate. 

"We are better without the road, your Excellency. 
Will you kindly stop it ? " the merchant would say ; and 
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Linforth would then prooeed to demonstrate how ex- 
tremely valoable to the people of Ohiltistan a better road 
wonld be : 

^' Kohara is abready a great mart. In your bazaars at 
snmmer-time yon see traders from Turkestan and Tibet 
and Siberia, mingling with the Hindoo merchants from 
Delhi and Lahore. The road will bring yon still more 
trade." 

The spokesman went back to the broad street of Eohara 
seemingly well content, and inch by inch the road crept 
nearer to the capital. 

Bat Lnffe was better acquainted with the Ghiltis, a soft- 
spoken race of men, with musical, smooth voices and polite 
and pretty ways. But treadbiery was a point of honour 
with them, and cold-blooded cruelty a habit. There was 
one particular story which Lnffe was accustomed to tell 
88 illustrative of the Ohilti character. 

*^ There was a young man who lived with his mother in 
a little hamlet close to Eohara. His mother continually 
urged him to marry, but for a long while he would not. 
He did not wish to marry. Finally, however, he fell in 
love \dth a pretty girl, made her his wife, and brought her 
h(Hne, to his mother's delight. But the mother's delight 
lasted for just five days. She began to complain, she began 
to quarrel ; the young wife replied, and the din of their 
voices greatly distressed the young man, besides makiqg 
him an object of ridicule to his neighbours. One evening, 
in a fit of passion, both women said they would stand it no 
longer^ They ran out of the house and up the hillside, 
but astliiere was only one path they ran away together, 
quarrelling as they went. Then the young Chilti rose, 
followed them, caught them up, tied them in turn hand and 
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foot, laid them side by side on a slab of stone, and qnietly 
cut their throats. 

^ ' Women talk too much/ he said, as he came back to 
a house unfamiliarlj quiet. ^ One had really to put a stop 
to it.' " 

Knowing this and many similar stories, Luffe had been 
for some while on the alert. Whispers reached him of 
dangerous talk in the bazaars of Eohara, Peshawur, and 
even so far south as Benares in India proper. He heard 
of the growing power of the old Mullah by the river-bank. 
He was aware of the accusations against the ruling E[han. 
He knew that after night had. fallen Wafadar Nazim, the 
Khan's uncle, a restless, ambitious, disloyal man, crept 
down to the river-bank and held converse with the priest. 
Thus he was ready so far as he could be ready. 

The news that the road was broken was flashed to him 
from the nearest telegraph station, and within twenty-f our 
honrs he led out a small force from his Agency — a battalion 
of Sikhs, a couple of companies of Gurkhas, two guns of 
a mountain battery, and a troop of Irregular levies — and 
disappeared over the pass, now deep in snow. 

"Would he be in time?" 

Not only in India was the question asked. It was asked 
in England, too, in the clubs of Pall Mall, but nowhere 
with so passionate an outcry as in the house at the foot of 
the Sussex Downs. 

To Sybil Linf orth these days were a time of intolerable 
suspense. The horror of the Boad was upon her. She 
dreamed of it when she slept, so that she came to dread 
sleep, and tried, as long as she might, to keep her heavy 
eyelids from closing over her eyes. The nights to her were 
terrible. Now it was she, with her child in her arms, who 
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walked for ever and ever along that road, toiling tbrongh 
snow or over shale and finding no rest anywhere. Now it 
was her hoy alone, who wandered along one of the wooden 
galleries high up above the river torrent, ontil a plank broke 
and he fell throngh with a piteons scream. Now it was her 
hnsband, who could go neither forward nor backward, since 
in front and behind a chasm gaped. Bat most often it was 
a man — ^a yonng Englishman, who pnrsned a young Indian 
along that road into the mists. Somehow, perhaps because 
it was inexplicable, perhaps because its details were so clear, 
this dream terrified her more than all the rest. She could 
tell the very dress of the Indian who fled — a young man — 
young as his pursuer. A thick sheepskin coat swung aside 
as he ran and gave her a glimpse of gay silk ; soft leather 
boots protected his feet ; and upon his face there was a look 
of fury and wild fear. She never woke from this dream 
but her heart was beating wildly. For a few moments after 
waking, peace would descend upon her. 

*^It is a dream — all a dream," she would whisper to 
herself with contentment, and then the truth would break 
upon her dissociated from the dream. Often she rose 
from her bed and, kneeling beside the boy*s cot, prayed 
with a passionate heart that the curse of the Boad — that 
road predicted by a Linforth years ago — ^might overpass 
this generation. 

Meanwhile rumours came — rumours of disaster. Finally 
a messenger broke through and brought sure tidings. Luffe 
had marched quickly, had come within thirty miles of 
Kohara before he was stopped. In a strong fort at a bend 
of the river the young Khan with his wife and a few 
adherents had taken refuge. Luffe joined the SIhan, 
sought to push through to Kohara and rescue Linforth, Jbut 
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was driven back. He and his troops and the Ehan were 
now closely besieged by Wafadar Nazim. 

The work of mobilisation was pressed on ; a great force 
was gathered at Nowshera; Brigadier Appleton was 
appointed to command it. 

** LuflPe will hold out," said official India, trying to be 
cheerful. 

Perhaps the only man who distrusted Luffe's ability to 
hold out was Brigadier Appleton, who had personal reasons 
for his views. Brigadier Appleton was no fool, and yet 
Luffe had not suffered him gladly. All the more, there- 
fore, did he hurry on the preparations. The force marched 
out on the new road to Chiltistan. But meanwhile the 
weeks were passing, and up beyond the snow-encumbered 
hills the beleaguered troops stood cheerfully at bay behind 
the thick fort-walls. 



CHAPTEE II 

IlirSIDE THB FORT 

The six English ofiScers made it a practice, so far as they 
could, to dine together ; and daring the third week of the 
siege the conversation happened one evening to take a 
]^ticalar tnm. Ever afterwards, daring this one hoar of 
the twentj-f our, it swerved regnlarlj into the same channel. 
The restaurants of London were energetically discussed, 
and their merits urged by each particular partisan with an 
enthusiasm which would have delighted a shareholder. 
Where you got the best dinner, where the prettiest women 
were to be seen, whether a band was a drawback or an 
advantage — ^not a point was omitted, although every point 
had been debated yesterday or the day before. To-night 
the grave question of the proper number for a supper-party 
was opened by Major Dewes of the 5th Gurkha Regiment. 

"Two," said the Political Officer promptly, and he 
chuckled ander his grey moustache. '^ I remember the last 
time I was in London I took out to supper — none of the 
coryphees you boys are so proud of being seen about with, 
but '^ — ^and, pausing impressively, he named a reigning lady 
of the light-opera stage. 

^' You did t " exclaimed a subaltern. 

" I did," he replied complacently. 

*^ What did you talk about ? " asked Major Dewes, and 
the Political Officer suddenly grew serious. 
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" I was very interested," he said quietly. *' I got 
knowledge which it was good for me to have. I saw 
something which it was well for me to see. I wished — I 
wish now — that some of the ralers and the politicians could 
have seen what I saw that night.*' 

A brief silence followed npon his words, and during that 
silence certain sounds became audible — ^the beating of 
tom-toms and the cries of men. The dinner-table was set 
in the verandah of an inner courtyard open to the sky, and 
the sounds descended into that well quite distinctly, but 
faintly, as if they were made at a distance in the dark, open 
country. The six men seated about the table paid no heed 
to those sounds ; they had had them in their ears too loug. 
And five of the six were occupied in wondering what in the 
world Sir Charles Luffe, K.G.S.I., could have learnt of value 
to him at a solitary supper-party with a lady of comic 
opera. For it was evident that he had spoken in deadly 
earnest. 

Captain Lynes of the Sikhs broke the silence : 

*' What's this ? " he asked, as an orderly offered to him 
a dish. 

"Let us not inquire too closely,'^ said the Political 
Officer. " This is the fourth week of tJie siege." 

The rice-fields of the broad and fertile valley were 
trampled down and built upon with sangars. The siege 
had cut its scars upon the fort's rough walls of mud and 
projecting beams. But nowhere were its marks more visible 
than upon the faces of the Englishmen in the verandah of 
that courtyard. 

Dissimilar as they were in age and feature, sleepless 
fights and the unrelieved tension had given to their drawn 
faces almost a family likeness. They were men tired out. 
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but as yet unaware of their exhaustion, so bright a flame 
burnt within each one of them. Somewhere amongst the 
snow-passes on the north-east a relieving force would surely 
be encamped that night, a day's march nearer than it was 
yesterday. Somewhere amongst the snow-passes in the 
south a second force would be surely advancing from 
Nowshera, probably short of rations, certainly short of 
baggage, that it might march the lighter. When one of 
those two forces deployed across the valley and the gates 
of the fort were again thrown open to the air, the weeks of 
endurance would exact their toll. But that time was not 
yet come. Meanwhile the six men held on cheerily, 
inspiring the garrison with their own confidence, while day 
after day a province in arms flung itself in vain against 
their blood-stained waUa* Luffe, indeed, the Political 
Officer, fought with disease as well as with the insurgents 
of Ghiltistan; and though he remained the master-mind 
of the defence, the doctor never passed him without an 
anxious glance. For there were the signs of death upon 
his face. 

" The fourth week I " said Lynes. " Is it, by George ? 
Well, the siege won't last much longer now. The Sirkar 
don't leave its servants in the lurch. That's what these 
hUl-tribes never seem to understand. How is Travers ? " 
he asked of the doctor. 

Travers, a subaltern of the North Surrey Light Infantry, 
had been shot through the thigh in the covered waterway 
to the river that morning. 

^* He's going on all right," replied the doctor. " Travers 
had bad luck. It must have been a stray bullet which 
slipped through that chink in the stones. For he could 
not have been seen '* 
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As he spoke a cry rang clearly out All six men 
looked upwards throngh the open roof to the clear dark sky, 
where the stars shone frostily bright. 

^ What was that ? '' asked one of the six. 

** Hnsh 1 '' said Lnffe, and for a moment they all listened 
in silence, with expectant faces and their bodies alert to 
spring from their chairs. Then the C17 was heard again. 
It was a wail more than a cry, and it sounded strangely 
solitary, strangely sad, as it floated through the still air. 
There was the East in that cry trembling out of the infinite 
darkness above their heads. But the six men relaxed their 
limbs. They had expected the loud note of the Pathan 
war-cry to swell sonorously, and with intervals shorter and 
shorter until it became one menacing and continuous roar. 

''It is some one dose under the walls,'' said Luffe, and 
as he ended a Sikh orderly appeared at the entrance of a 
passage into the courtyard, and, advancing to the table, 
saluted. 

'* Sahib, there is a man who claims that he comes with 
a message from Wafadar Nazim." 

''Tell him that we receive no messages at night, as 
Wafadar Nazim knows *weU. Let him come in the morning, 
and he shall be admitted. Tell him that if he does not go 
back at once the sentinels will fire." And Luffe nodded 
to one of the younger officers. "Do you see to it, 
Haslewood." 

Haslewood rose and went out from the courtyard with 
the orderly. He returned in a few minutes, saying that 
the man had returned to Wafadar Nazim's camp. The 
six men resumed their meal, and just as they ended it a 
Pathan glided in white flowing garments into the courtyard 
and bowed low. 
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^ Hazoor,** he said, '* his Highness the Ehan sends yon 
greeting. Gk)d has been very good to him. A son has 
been bom to him this day, and he sends yon this present, 
knowing that yon will value it more than all that he has ** ; 
and carefully unfolding a napkin, he laid with reverence 
npon the table a little red cardboard box. The mere look 
of the box told the six men what the present was even before 
Lnffe lifted the lid. It was a box of fifty gold-tipped 
cigarettes, and applause greeted their appearance. 

** If he could only have a son every day," said Lynes, 
and in the laugh which followed upon the words Luffe alone 
did not join. He leaned his forehead npon his hand and 
sat in a moody silence. Then he turned towards the servant 
and bade him thank his master. 

'' I will come myself to offer our congratulations after 
dinner if his Highness will receive me,*' said Luffe. 

The box of cigarettes went round the table. Each man 
took one, lighted it, and inhaled the smoke silently and 
very slowly. The garrison had run out of tobacco a week 
before. Now it had come to them welcome as a gift from 
Heaven. The moment was one of which the perfect enjoy- 
ment was not to be marred by any speech. Only a grunt 
of satisfaction or a deep sigh of pleasure was now and then 
to be heard, as the smoke curled upwards from the little 
paper sticks. Each man competed with his neighbour in 
the slowness of his respiration, each man wanted to be the 
last to lay down his cigarette and go about his work. And 
then the doctor said in a whisper to Major Dewes : 

"That's bad. Look I'* 

Luffe, a mighty smoker in his days of health, had let 
his cigarette go out, had laid it half-consumed upon the 
edge of his plate. But it seemed that ill-health was not 
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all to blame. He had the look of one who had forgotten 
bis companj. He was withdrawn amongst his own specu- 
lations, and his eyes looked out beyond that smoke-laden 
room in a fort amongst the Himalaya mountains into future 
years dim with peril and trouble. 

'^ There is no moon/^ he said at length. '* We can get 
some exercise to-night " ; and he rose from the table and 
ascended a little staircase on to the flat roof of the fort. 
Major Dewes and the three other officers got up and went 
about their business. Dr. Bodley, the surgeon, f^one 
remained seated. He waited until the tramp of his com- 
panions' feet had died away, and then he drew from his 
pocket a briarwood pipe, which he polished lovingly. He 
walked round the table and, collecting the ends of the 
cigarettes, pressed them into the bowl of the pipe. 

"Thank Heaven, I am not an executive officer," he 
said, as he lighted his pipe and settled himself again com- 
fortably in his chair. It should be mentioned, perhaps, 
that he not only doctored and operated on the sick and 
wounded, but he kept the stores, and when any fighting wtis 
to be done, took a rifle and filled any place which might be 
vacant in the firing-line. 

"There are now forty-four cigarettes," he reflected. 
" At six a day they will last a week. In a week something 
will have happened. Either the relieving force will be here, 
or — yes, decidedly something will have happened." And 
as he blew the smoke out from between his lips he added 
solemnly : " If not to us, to the Political Officer." 

Meanwhile Luffe paced the roof of the fort in the dark- 
ness. The fort was built in the bend of a swift, wide river, 
and so far as three sides were concerned was securely placed. 
For on three the low precipitous cliffs overhung the tumbling 
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water. On the fourth, however, the fertile plain of the 
Talley stretched open and flat up to the very gates. 

In front of the fort a line of sangars extended, the 
position of each being marked even now by a glare of light 
above it, which stmck np from the fire which the insurgents 
had lit behind the walls of stone. And from one and 
another of the sangars the monotonous beat of a tom-tom 
<»me to LnfFe*s ears. 

Luffe walked up and down for a time upon the roof. 
There was a new sangar to-night, close to the North Tower, 
which had not existed yesterday. Moreover, the almond 
trees in the garden just outside the western wall were in 
blossom, and the leaves upon the branches were as a screen, 
where only the bare trunks showed a fortnight ago. 

But with these matters Luffe was not at this moment 
concerned. They helped the enemy, they made the defence 
more arduous, but they were trivial in his thoughts. Indeed, 
the siege itself was to him an unimportant thing. Even 
if the fortress fell, even if every man within perished by 
the sword — why, as Lynes had said, the Sirkar does not 
forget its servants. The relieving force might march in 
too late, but it would march in. Men would die, a few 
families in England would wear mourning, the Government 
would lose a handful of faithful servants. England would 
thrill with pride and anger, and the rebellion would end as 
rebellions always ended. 

Luffe was troubled for quite another cause. He went 
down from the roof, walked by courtyard and winding 
passage to the quarters of the Ehan. A white-robed 
servant waited for him at the bottom of a broad staircase 
in a room given up to lumber. A broken bicycle caught 
liuffe's eye. Oil th^ ledge of a window stood a photographic 
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camera. LuSe mounted the stairs and was nshered into 
the Khan*s presence. He bowed with deference and con- 
gratulated the Khan upon the birth of his heir. 

"I have been thinking," said the Khan — "ever since 
my son was bom I have been thinking. I have been a 
good friend to the English. I am their friend and servuit. 
News has come to me of their cities and colleges. I will 
send my son to England, that he may learn your wisdom, 
and BO return to rule over his kingdom. Much good will 
comef of it.*' Luffe had expected the words. The young 
Khan had a passion for things English. The bicycle and 
the camera were signs of it. Unwise men had applauded 
his enlightenment. Unwise at all events in Luffe^s opinion. 
It was, indeed, greatly because of his enlightenment that he 
and a handful of English officers and troops were beleaguered 
in the fortress. 

^' He shall go to Eton and to Oxford, and much good 
for my people will come of it,*' said the Khan. Luffe 
listened gravely tod politely ; but he was thinking of an 
evening when he had taken out to supper a reigning queen 
of comic opera. The recollection of that evening remained 
with him when he ascended once more to the roof of the 
fort and saw the light of the fires above the sangars. A 
voice spoke at his elbow. '^ There is a new sangar being 
built in the garden. We can hear them at work," said 
Dewes. 

Luffe walked cautiously along the roof to the western 
end. Quite clearly they could hear the spakes at work, 
very near to the wall, amongst the almond and the mulberry 
trees. 

" Get a fireball," mi hviSe in a whisper, " and send up 
a dozen Sikhs." 
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On tiie parapet of the roof a rough palisade of planks 
had been erected to protect the defenders from the riflemen 
in the valley and across the river. Behind this palisade the 
Sikhs crept silently to their positions. A ball made of 
pinewood chips and straw, packed into a covering of canvas, 
was brought on to the roof and saturated with kerosene oil 
" Are you ready ? " said Luffe. " Then now 1 " Upon the 
word the fireball was lit and thrown far out. It circled 
through the air, dropped, and lay blazing upon the ground* 
By its light under the branches of the garden trees could be 
seen the Pathans building a stone sangar, within thirty 
yards of the fort*s walls. 

" Fire I " cried Luffe. " Choose your men and fire." 

All at once the silence of the night was torn by the 
rattle of musketry, and afar off the tom-toms beat yet more 
loudly. 

Luffe looked on with every faculty alert. He saw with 
a smile that the doctor had joined them and lay behind a 
plank, firing rapidly and with a most accurate aim. But at 
the back of his mind all the while that he gave his orders 
was still the thought, " All this is nothing. The one fateful 
thing is the birth of a son to the Khan of Chiltistan." The 
little engagement lasted for about half an hour. The insurr 
gents then drew back from the garden, leaving their dead 
upon the field. The rattle of the musketry ceased altogether. 
Behind the parapet,one Sikh had been badly wounded by a 
bullet in the thigh. Already the doctor was attending to 
his hurts. 

*< It is a small thing, Huzoor," said the wounded soldier, 
looking upwards to Luffe, who stood above him ; " a very 
small thing/' but even as he spoke pain cut the words short. 

'' Yes, a small thing " ; Luffe did not speak the words, 
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but he thought them. He tnrned away and walked bacic 
again acroBs the roof. The new sangar would not be builfc 
that night. But it was a small thing compared with all 
that lay hidden in the future. 

As he paced that side of the fort which faced the plain 
there rose through the darkness, almost beneath his feet, 
once more the cry which had reached his ears while he sat 
at dinner in the courtyard. 

He heard a few paces from him the sharp order to retire 
given by a sentinel. But the voice rose again, claiming 
admission to the fort, and this time a name was uttered 
urgently, an English name. 

** Don't fire," cried Luffe to the sentinel, and he leaned 
over the wall. 

" You come from Wafadar Nazim, and alone ? " 

" Huzoor, my life be on it." 

« With news of Sahib Linf orth ? " 

*^ Tes, news which his Highness Wafadar Nazim thinks 
it good for you to know " ; and the voice in the darkness 
rose to insolence. 

Luffe strained his eyes downwards. He could see 
nothing. He listened, but he could hear no whispering 
voices. He hesitated. He was very anxious to hear news 
of Linforth. 

" I will let you in," he cried ; " but if there be more 
than one the lives of all shall be the price." 

He went down into the fort. Under his orders Captain 
Lynes drew up inside the gate a strong guard of Sikhs 
with their rifles loaded and bayonets fixed. A few lanterns 
threw a dim light upon the scene, glistening here and there 
upon the polish of an accoutrement or a rifle-barrel, 

** Present," whispered Lynes, and the rifles were raised 
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to the shoulder, with every muzzle pointing towards the 
gate. 

Then Ljnes himself went forward, removed the bars, 
and turned the key in the lock. The gate swung open 
noiselessly a little way, and a tall man, clad in white flowing 
robes, with a deeply pock-marked face and a hooked nose, 
walked majestically in. He stood quite still while the gate 
was barred again behind him, and looked calmly about him 
with inquisitive bright eyes. 

** Will you follow me ? " said Luffe, and he led the way 
through the rabbit-warren of narrow alleys into the centre 
of the fort. 



CHAPTEE III 

LINPOBTH*S DEATH 

LuFFE had taken a large bare low-roofed room supported 
upon pillars for his conncil-chamber. Thither he condncted 
his visitor. Camp chairs were placed for himself and 
Major Dewes and Captain Lynes. Cushions were placed 
upon the ground for his visitor. Luffe took his seat in the 
middle, with Dewes upon his right and Lynes upon his left. 
Dewes expected him at once to press for information as to 
Linforth. But Luflfe knew very well that certain time 
must first be wasted in ceremonious preliminaries. The 
news would only be spoken after a time and in a round- 
about fashion. 

" If we receive you without the distinction which is no 
doubt your due," said Luffe, politely, " you must remember 
that I make it a rule not to welcome visitors at night." 

The visitor smiled and bowed. 

*^ It is a great grief to his Highness Wafadar Nazim 
that you put so little faith in him,*' replied the Chilti. " See 
how he trusts you I He sends me, his Diwan, his Minister 
of Finance, in the night-time to come up to your walls and 
into your fort, so great is his desire to learn that the Colonel 
Sahib is weU." 

Luffe in his turn bowed with a smile of gratitude. It 
was not the time to point out that his Highness Wafadar 
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Nazim was hardly taking the course which a genuine 
solicitude for the Oolonel SahiVs health would recommend. 

^* His Highness has but one desire in his heart He 
desires peace — ^peace so that this country may prosper, and 
peace because of his great love for the Oolonel Sahib.*' 

Again Luffe bowed. 

^^But to all his letters the Oolonel Sahib returns the 
same answer, and truly his Highness is at a loss what to do 
in order that he may ensure the safety of the Oolonel Sahib 
and his followers/' the Diwan continued pensively. ^'I 
win npt repeat what has been already said," and at once he 
began at interminable length to contradict his words. He 
repeated the proposals of surrender made by Waf adar Nazim 
from banning to end. The Oolonel Sahib was to march 
out of the fort with his troops, and his Highness would 
himself conduct him into British territory. 

^* If the Oolonel Sahib dreads the censure of his own 
Government, his Highness will take all the responsibility 
for the Oolonel Sahib's departure. But no blame will fall 
upon the Oolonel Sahib. For the British Government, 
with whom Waf adar Nazim has always desired to live in 
amity, desires peace too, as it has alwayS'^d. It is the 
British Government which has broken its treaties." 

**Not so," replied Luflfe. "The road was undertaken 
with the consent of the Khan of Ohiltistan, who is the 
ruler of this country, and Wafadar, his uncle, merely the 
rebeL Therefore take back my last word to Wafadar Nazim. 
Let him make submission to me as representative of the 
Sirkai^ and lay down his arms. Then I will intercede for 
him with the Government, so that his punislynent be light." 

The Diwan smiled, and ifns voice changed once more to 
a note of insolence. 
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^^His Highness Wafadar Nazim is now the Khan of 
Chiltistan. The other, the deposed, lies cooped up in this 
fort, a prisoner of the British, whose willing slave he has 
always been. The British most retire from our country. 
His Highness Wafadar Nazun desires them no harm. Bat 
they mnst go now I ** 

Lnffe looked sternly at the Diwan. 

** Tell Wafadar Nazim to have a care lest they go never, 
but set their foot firmly npon the neck of this rebellions 
people.** 

He rose to signify that the conference was at an end. 
But the Diwan did not stir. He smiled pensively and 
played with the tassels of his cushion. 

'* And yet,** he said, '^ how true it is that his Highness 
thinks only of the Colonel Sahib's safety.*' 

Some note of satisfaction, not quite perfectly concealed, 
some sly accent of triumph sounding through the gently 
modulated words, smote upon Luffe*s ears, and warned him 
that the true meaning of the Diwan*s visit was only now to 
be revealed. All that had gone before was nothing. The 
polite accusations, the wordy repetitions, the expressions of 
good will — these were the mere preliminaries, the long 
salute before the combat. LufFe steeled himself against a 
blow, controlling his face and his limbs lest a look or a 
gesture should betray the hurt. And it was well that he did, 
for the next moment the blow fell. 

*' For bad news has come to us. Sahib Linf orth met his 
death two days ago, fifty miles from here, in the camp of 
his Excellency Abdulla Mahommed, the Commander-in-Chief 
to his Highness. Abdulla Mahommed is greatly grieved, 
knowing well that this violent act will raise up a prejudice 
against him and his Highness. Moreover, he too would 
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live in friendship with the British. Bat his soldiers are 
justly provoked by the violation of treaties by the British, 
and it is impossible to stay their hands. Therefore, before 
Abdnlla Mahommed joins hands with my master, Wafadar 
Nazim, before this fort, it will be well for the Colonel 
Sahib and his troops to be safely oat of reach." 

Loffe was donbtf ol whether to believe the words or no. 
The story might be a lie to frighten him and to discourage 
the garrison. On the other hand, it was likely enough to 
be true. And if true, it was the worst news which 
Luffe had heard for many a long day. 

"Let me hear how the— accident — occurred," he 
said, smiling grimly at the enphemism he used. 

"Sahib Linforth was in the tent set apart for him 
by Abdulla Mahommed. There were guards to protect 
him, but it seems they did not watch welL Huzoor, 
all have been punished, but punishment will not bring 
Sahib Linforth to Ufe again. Therefore hear the words 
of Wafadar Nazim, spoken now for the last time. He 
himself will escort you and your soldiers and officers 
to the borders of British territory, so that he may rejoice 
to know that yon are safe. You will leave his Highness 
Mir Ali behind, who will resign his throne in favour of 
his uncle Wafadar, and so there will be peace." 

"And what will happen to Mir Ali, whom we have 
promised to protect ? " 

The Diwan shrugged his shoulders in a gentle, 
deprecatory fashion and smiled his melancholy smile. 
His getiture and his attitude suggested that it was not in 
the best of taste to raise so unpleasant a question. But 
he did not reply in words. 

"You will tell Wafadar Nazim that we will know 
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how to proteot his Highness the Ehan, and that we will 
teach AbduUa Mahommed a lesson in that respect before 
many moons have passed/* LnfFe said sternly. ^^As for 
this story of Sahib Linf orth, I do not believe a word of iU'' 

The Diwan nodded his head* 

"It was believed that you would reply in this way. 
Therefore here are proofs/' He drew from his dress a 
silver watch npon a leather watch-guard, a letter-case, and 
to these he added a letter in Linforth's own hand. He 
handed them to Luffe. 

Luffe handed the watch and chain to Dewes, and 
opened the letter-case. There was a letter in it, written 
in a woman's handwriting, and besides the letter the 
portrait of a girl. He glanced at the letter and glanced 
at the portrait. Then he passed them on to Dewes. 

Dewes looked at the portrait with a greater care. The 
face was winning rather than pretty. It seemed to him that 
it was one of those faces which might become beautiful at 
many moments through the spirit of the woman, rather 
than from any grace of feature. If she loved, for instance, 
she would be really beautiful for the man she loved. 

" I wonder who she is," he said thoughtfully. 

"I know," replied Luflfe, almost carelessly. He was 
immersed in the second letter which the Diwan had handed 
to him. 

" Who is it ? " asked Dewes. 

•* Linf orth's wife." 

"His wife!" exclaimed Dewes, and, looking at the 
photograph again, he said in a low voice which was gentle 
with compassion, " Poor woman I " 

" Yes, yes. Poor woman I " said Luffe, and he went on 
reading his letter. 
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It was characteristic of Lnffe that he should feel so 
litUe concern in the domestic side of Linf orth's life. He 
was not very human in his outlook on the world. 
Questions of high policy interested and engrossed his 
mind ; he lived for the Frontier, not so much subduing 
a man's natural emotions as unaware of them. Men 
fignred in his thoughts as the instruments of policy; 
their women-folk as so many hindrances or aids to the 
fulfilment of their allotfaed tasks. Thus Linforth's death 
troubled him greatly, since Linf orth was greatly concerned 
in one great imdertaking. Moreover, the scheme had 
been very close to Linf orth's heart, even as it was to 
X.uffe*8. But Linforth's wife was in England, and thus, as 
it seemed to him, neither aid nor impediment. But in that 
he was wrong. She had been Uie mainspring of Linf orth's 
energy, and so much was evident in the letter which Luffe 
read slowly to the end. 

^^Yes, Linforth*s dead,'' said he, with a momentary 
discouragement. ^' There are many whom we could more 
easily have spared. Of course the Thing will go on. 
That's certain," he said, nodding his head. A cold satis- 
faction shone in his eyes. '^ But Linforth was part of the 
Thing." 

He passed the second letter to Dewes, who read it; 
and for a while both men remained thoughtful and, as it 
seemed, imaware for the moment of the Diwan's presence. 
There was this difference, however. Luffe was thinking of 
^^ the Thing " ; Dewes was pondering on the grim little tra- 
gedy which these letters revealed, and thanking Heaven 
in all simplicity of heart that there was no woman waiting 
in fetfr because of him, and trembling at sight of each tele- 
graph-hoy she met upon the road. 
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The grim little tragedy was not altogether uncommon 
npon the Indian frontier, bat it gained vividness from 
the brevity of the letters which related it. The first 
one, that in the woman^s hand, written from a house 
under the Downs of Sussex, told of the birth of a boy 
in words at once sacred and simple. They were written 
for the eyes of one man, and Major Dewes had a feeling 
that his own, however respectfully, violated their sanctity. 
The second letter was an unfinished one written by the 
husband to the wife from his tent amongst the rabble 
of Abdulla Mahommed. Linforth clearly understood that 
this was the last letter he would write. ^'I am sitting 
writing this by the light of a candle. The tent door is 
open. In front of me I can see the great snow-mountains. 
All the ugliness of the lower shale slopes is hidden. By 
such a moonlight, my dear, may you always look back upon 
my memory. For it is over, Sybil. They are waiting 
until I fall asleep. I have been warned of it But I shall 
fall asleep to-night I have kept awake for two nights. I 
am very tired." 

He had fallen asleep even before the letter was 
completed. There was a message for the boy and a wish : 
'' May he meet a woman like you, my dear, when his time 
comes, and love her as I love you,'' and again came the 
phrase, *' I am very tired." It spoke of the boy*s school, 
and continued : ** Whether he will come out here it is too 
early to think about. But the road will not be finished — 

and I wonder If he wants to, let him I We Linforths 

belong to the road," and for a^ third time the phrase re- 
curred, '^ I am very tired " ; and upon the phrase the letter 
broke off. 

Dewes could imagine Linforth falling forward with his 
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head apon his hands, his eyes heavy with sleep, while from 
without the tent the patient Chiltis watched until he 
slept. 

^' How did it happen ? " he asked. 

" They cast a noose over his head/' replied the Diwan, 
" dragged him from the tent, and stal)bed him/' 

Dewes nodded and turned to Luffe. 

<* These letters and things must go home to his wife. 
It's hard on her, with a boy only a few months old." 

^*A boy?" said Luffe, rousing himself from his 
thoughts. ** Oh ! there's a boy ? I had not noticed that. 
I wonder how far the road will have gone when he comes 
out." There was no doubt in Luffe's mind, at all events, 
as to the boy's destiny. He turned to the Diwan. 

*^ Tell Waf adar Nazim that I will open the gates of this 
fort and march down to British territory after he has made 
submission," he said. 

The Diwan smiled in a melancholy way. He had done 
his best, but the British were, of course, all mad. He 
bowed himself out of the room, and stalked through the 
alleys to the gates. 

** Wafadar Nazim must be very sure of victory," said 
Luffe. ^* He would hardly have given us that unfinished 
letter had he a fear we should escape him in the end." 

** He could not read what was written," said Dewes. 

^* But he could fear what was written," replied Luffe. 

As he walked across the courtyard he heard the crack 
of a rifle. The sound came from across the river. The 
truce was over ; the siege was abready renewed. 



CHAPTEE IV 

LUPFB LOOKS FOEWAED 

It was the mine underneath the North Tower which 
brought the career of Lnffe to an end. The garrison, 
indeed, had lived in fear of this peril ever since the siege 
began. But inasmnch as no attemj^ to mine had been 
made daring the first month, the fear had grown dim. It 
was revived daring the fifth week. The oi&cers were at 
mess at nine o'clock in the evening, when a havildar of 
Sikhs burst into the courtyard with the news that the sound 
of a pick could be heard from the chamber of the tower. 

" At last I " cried Dewes, springing to his feet The 
six men hurried to the tower. A long loophole had been 
fashioned in the thick wall on a downward slant, so that a 
marksman might command any one who crept forward to 
fire the fort. Against this loophole LufPe leaned his ear. 

*' Do jou hear anything, sir ? '' asked a subaltern of the 
Sappers who was attached to the force. 

" Htisli I " said Luffe. 

He listened, and he heard quite clearly underneath the 
ground below him the dull shock of a pickaxe. The noise 
came almost from beneath his feet ; so near the mine had 
been abready driven to the walls. The strokes fell with the 
regularity of the ticking of a clock. But at times the sound 
changed in character. The muffled thud of the pick upon 
earth became a clang as it struck upon stone. 
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" Do you listen 1 ** said Luffe, giving way to Dewes, and 
IDewes in his torn leaned his ear against the loophole. 

'' What do yon think ? " asked Lnffe. 

Dewed stood np straight again. 

*' I'll tell yon what I am thinking. I am thinking it 
sounds like Uie beating of a dock in a room where a man 
Hies dying,'' he said. 

Luffe nodded his head. But images and romantic 
-sayings struck no response from him. He turned to the 
young Sapper. 

" Can we countermine ? " 

The young Engineer took the place of Major Dewes. 

•* We can try, but we are late," said he. 

** It must be a sortie, then," said Luffe. 

^^Yes," exclaimed Lynes, eagerly. ^Let me go. Sir 
Charles ! " 

Luffe smiled at his enthinuasm. 

** How many men will you require ? " he asked. 
« Sixty ? '• 

*• A hundred," replied Dewes, promptly. 

All that night Luffe superintended the digging of the 
countermine, while Dewes made ready for the sortie. By 
daybreiA: the arrangements were completed. The gun- 
powder bags, with their fuses attached,' were distributed, 
the gates were suddenly flung open, and Lynes raced out 
with a hundred Ghurkhas and Sikhs across the fifty yards 
of open ground to the sangar behind which the mine- 
shaft had been opened. The work of the hundred men was 
quick and complete. Within jialf an hour, Lynes, himself 
wounded, had brought back his force, and left the mine 
destroyed. But during that half-hour disaster had fallen 
upon the garrison. Luffe had dropped as he was walking 
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back across the conrtyard to his ofSce. For a few minutes 
he lay unnoticed in the empty square^ his face nptorned to 
the skj, and then a clamorous sound of lamentation was 
heard, and an orderly came running through the alleys of 
the Fort, crying out that the Colonel Sahib was dead. 

He was not dead, however. He recovered consciousness 
that night, and early in the morning Dewes was roused 
from his sleep. He woke to find the doctor shaking him 
by the shoulder. 

^'Luffe wants you. He has not got very long now. 
He has something to say/' 

Dewes slipped on his clothes, and hurried down the 
stairs. He followed the doctor through the little winding 
alleys which gave to the Fort the appearance of a tiny 
village. It was broad daylight, but the fortress was 
strangely silent. The people whom he passed either spoke 
not at all or spoke only in low tones. They sat huddled 
in groups, waiting. Fear was abroad that morning. It 
was known that the brain of the defence was dying. 
It was known, too, what cruel fate awaited those within 
the Fort, if those without ever forced the gates and burst 
in upon their victims. 

Dewes found the Political OfSicer propped up on pillows 
on his camp-bed. The door from the courtyard was open, 
and the morning light poured brightly into the room. 

*' Sit here, close to me, Dewes," said Luffe ia, a whisper, 
'^ and listen ; for I am very tired." A smile came upon 
his face. ''Do you remember Linforth's letters? How 
that phrase came again and again : ' I am very tired.* " 

The doctor arranged the pillows underneath his 
shoulders, and then Luffe said : 

"All right. I shall do now." 
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He waited until the doctor had gone from the room, 
and continned : 

'^ I am not going to talk to you about the Fort. The 
defence is safe in your hands, so long as defence is 
possible. Besides, if it falls it's not a great thing. The 
troops will come up and trample down Waf adar Nazim and 
Abdulla Mahommed. They are not the danger. The road 
will go on f^ain, even though Linforth's dead. No, the 
man whom I am afraid of is — the son of the Khan.*' 

Dewes stared, and then said in a soothing voice : 

** He will be looked after.*' 

"You think my mind's wandering," continued Luffe. 
^'It never was clearer in my life. The Ehan's son 
is a boy a week old. Nevertheless, I teU you that boy is 
the danger in Ghiltistan. The father — ^we know him. A 
good fellow, who has lost all the confidence of his people. 
There is hardly an adherent of his who genuinely likes 
him ; there's hardly a man in this Fort who doesn't believe 
that he wished to sell his country to the British. I should 
think he is impossible here in the future. And every one in 
Government House knows it. We shall do the usual thing, 
I have no doubt — ^pension him oflf, settle him down com- 
fortably outside the borders of Chiltistan, and rule the 
country as trustee for his son — until the son comes of age." 

Dewes realized surely enough that Luffe was in 
possession of his faculties, but he thought his anxiety 
exaggerated. 

" You are looking rather far ahead, aren't you, sir ? " 
he asked. 

Luffe smiled. 

"Twenty-one years. What are twenty-one years to 
India ? My dear Dewes I " 
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He was silent. It seemed as though he were hesitating 
whether he wonld say a word more to this Major who in 
India talked of twenty-one years as a long span of time. 
Bat there was no one else to whom he conld confide his 
fears. If Dewes was not brilliant^ he was at all events all 
that there was. 

*^ I wish I was gomg to live,*' he cried in a low volo$ of 
exasperation. "I wish I conld last jnst long enough to 
travel down to Calcutta and mats them listen to me. But 
there's no hope of it. You must do what you can, Dewes, 
but very likely they won't pay any attention to you. Teiy 
likely you'll believe me wrong yourself, eh ? Poor old 
Luffe, a man with a bee in his bonnet, eh ? " he whispered 
savagely. 

" No, sir," replied Dewes. " You know the Frontier. 
I know that." 

'^And even there you are wrong. No man knows the 
Frontier. We are all stumbliDg in the dark among these 
people, with their gentle voices and their cut-throat ways. 
The most that you can know is that you are stumbling 
in the dark. Well, let's get back to the boy here. This 
country will be kept for him, for twenty-one years. Where 
is he going to be during those twenty-one years ? " 

Dewes caught at the question as an opportunity for 
reassuring the Political Officer. 

''Why, sir, the Ehan told us. Have you forgotten? 
He is to go to Eton and Oxford. He'll see something 

of England. He will learn " and Major Dewes stopped 

short, baffled by the look of hopelessness upon the Political 
Officer's face. 

'' I think you are all mad," said Luffe, and he suddenly 
started up in his bed and cried with vehemence, ''You 
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ike these boys to England. Yon train them in the ways 
f the West, the ideas of the West, and then yon send 
hem back again to the East, to role over Eastern people, 
ecording to Eastern ideas, and yon think all is welL I 
3II yon, Dewes, it's sheer Innacy. Of course it's tme — 
bis boy won't perhaps snffer in esteem among his people 
nite as mnch as others have done. He belongs and his 
eople belong to the Manlai sect. The laws of religion are 
ot strict among them. They drink wine, they eat what 
hey will, they do not lose caste so easily. Bat yon have to 
K>k at the man as he will be, the hybrid mixture of East 
nd West. 

He sank back among his pillows, exhausted by the 
iolenoe of his outcry, and for a little while he was silent. 
Thea he began again, but this time in a low, pleading voice, 
rhich wa0 very unusual in him, and which kept the words 
le spoke vivid and fresh in Dewes' memory for many years 
come. Indeed, Dewes would not have believed that 
jnffe oonld have spoken on any subject with so much 
ristfnlness. 

^ Listen to me, Dewes. I have lived for the Frontier. 
'. have had no other interest, almost no other ties. I am 
lot a man of friends. I believed at one time Linf orth was 
ly friend. I believed I liked him very much. But I think 
low that it was only because he was bound up with the 
lYontier. The Frontier has been my wife, my children, 
Q.y home, my one long and lasting passion. And I am 
'ery well content that it has been so. I don't regret missed 
opportunities of happiness. What I regret is that I shall 
lot be alive in twenty-one years to avert the danger I 
presee, or to laugh at my fears if I am wrong. They can 
lo what they like in Bajputana and Bengal and Bombay. 
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Bat on the Frontier I want things to go well Oh, how 
I want them to go well ! '* 

Lnffe had grown very pale, and the sweat glistened 
npon his forehead. Dewes held to his lips a glass of 
brandy which stood npon a table beside the bed. 

^ What danger do yon foresee ? " asked Dewes. ** I will 
remember what yon say.*' 

^'Yes, remember it : write it ont, so that yon may 
remember it, and din it into their ears at Government 
Honse,'* said Lnffe. *^ Yon take these boys, yon give them 
Oxford, a season in London — did yon ever have a season in 
London when yon were twenty-one, Dewes ? Yon show 
them Paris. You give them opportunities of enjoyment, 
snch as no other age, no other place affords — ^has ever 
afforded. Yon give them, for a short while, a life of colour, 
of swift crowding hours of pleasure, and then yon send 
them back — ^to settle down in their native States, and obey 
the orders of the Eesident. Do you think they will be 
content ? Do yon think they will have their heart in their 
work, in their humdrum life, in their elaborate ceremonies ? 
Oh, there are instances enough to convince if only people 
would listen. There's a youth now in the South, the heir 
of an Indian throne — ^he has six weeks* holiday. How does 
he use it, do you think? He travels hard to England, 
spends a week there, and travels back again. In England 
he is treated as an eqtuil ; here, in spite of his ceremonies, 
he is an inferior^ and will and must be so. The best you 
can hope is that he will be merely unhappy. Yon pray 
that he won't take to drink and make his friends among 
the jockeys and the trainers. He has lost the taste for the 
native life, and nevertheless he has got to live it Besides 
— ^besides — I haven't told you the worst of it." 
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Dewes leaned forward. The sincerity of Loffe had 
gained upon him. ^ Let me hear all,'' he said. 

** There is the white woman," continued Lnffe. ^ The 
English woman, the English girl, with her daintiness, her 
pretty frocks, her good looks, her delicate charm. Very 
likely she only thinks of him as a pictnresqne figure ; she 
dances with him, bnt she does not take him seriously. Yes, 
but he may take her seriously, and often does. What then ? 
When he is told to go back to his State and settle down, 
what then ? Will he be content with a wife of his own 
people ? He is already a stranger among his own folk. 
He will eat out his heart with bitterness and jealousy. 
And, mind you, I am speaking of the best — the best of the* 
Princes and the best of the English women. What of the 
others — the English women who take his pearls, and the 
Princes who come back and boast of their success? Do 
you think that is good for British rule in India ? Give me 
something to drink I " 

Luffe poured out his vehement convictions to his 
companion, wishing with all his heart that he had one of 
the great ones of the Viceroy's Council at his side, instead 
of this zealous but somewhat commonplace Major of a Sikh 
raiment. All the more, therefore, must he husband his 
strength, so that all that he had in mind might be 
remembered. There would be little chance, perhaps, of it 
bearing fruit. Still, even that little chance must be grasped. 
And so in that high castle beneath the Himalayas, besieged 
by insurgent tribes, a dying Political Officer discoursed 
upon this question of high policy. 

'^ I told you of a supper I had one night at the Savoy — 
do you remember ? You all looked sufficiently astonished 
vhen I told you to bear it in mind.'' 
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^^ Yes, I remember/' said Dewes. 

^^ Very well. I told 70a I learned something from the 
lady who was with me which it was good for me to know. 
I saw something which it was good for me to see. Good- 
yes, but not pleasant either to know or see. There was 
a young Prince in England then. He dined in high places, 
and afterwards supped at the Savoy with the coryphees ; and 
both in the high places and among the coryphees his jewels 
had made him welcome. This is truth I am telling yon. 
He was a boaster. Well, after supper that night he threw a 
girl down the stairs. Never mind what she was — she was 
of the white ruling race, she was of the race that rules in 
India. He comes back to India and insolently boasts. . 
Do you approve ? Do you think that good ? " 

" I think it's horrible," exclaimed Dewes. 

" Well, I have done," said Lu£fe. " This youngster is ^ 
to go to Oxford. ITnhappiness and the distrust of his own ^ 
people will be the best that can come of it, while ruin and J 
disasters very well may. There are many ways of disaster. - 
Suppose, for instance, this boy were to turn out a strong ^ 
man. Do you see ? " 

Dewes nodded his head. 

*' Yes, I see," he answered, and he answered so beoause ^ 
he saw that Luffe had come to the end of his strength. 
His voice had weakened, he lay with his eyes sunk deep in 
his head and a leaden pallor upon his face, and his breath 
laboured as he spoke. 

" I am glad," replied Luffe, " that you understand." 

But it was not until many years had passed that Dewes 
saw and understood the trouble which was then stirring in 
Luffe's mind. And even then, when he did see and under* 
stand, he wondered how much Luffe reallv h^ foreseen. 
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flnoiighy at all events, to jtutify hiB reputation for sagacity. 
Dewes went out from the bedroom and climbed np on to 
lie roof of the Fort. The sun was np, the day already 
loty and wonld have been hotter, but that a light wind 
itirred among the almond trees in the garden. The leaves 
>f those trees now actually brashed against the Fort walls. 
?iYe weeks ago there had been bare stems and branches, 
^addenly a rifle cracked, a little puff of smoke rose close to 
i bonlder on the far side of the river, a bullet sang in the 
ur past Dewes* head. He ducked behind the palisade of 
X)ard8. Another day had come. For another day the flag, 
nannfactured out of some red cloth, a blue turban, and 
K)me white cotton, floated overhead. Meanwhile, some- 
where among the passes, the relieving force was already on 
^e march. 

Late that afternoon LufFe died, and his body was buried 
n the Fort. He had done his work. For two days after- 
irards the sound of a battle was heard to the south, the 
liege was raised, and in the evening the Brigadier-Oeneral 
n Command rode up to the gates and found a tired and 
laggard group of officers awaiting him. They received 
lim without cheers or indeed any outward sign of rejoicing. 
Fhey waited in a dead silence, like beaten and dispirited 
nen. They were beginning to pay the price of their five 
wBeW siege. 

The Brigadier looked at the group. 

** What of Lufife ? " he asked. 

** Dead, sir," replied Dewes. 

^^A great loss," said Brigadier Appleton, solemnly. 
But he was paying his tribute rather to the class to which 
Luffe belonged than to the man himself. Luffe was a man 
of independent views, Brigadier Appleton a soldier clinging 
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to tradition. Moreover, there had been an encounter 
between the two, in which LnfFe had prevailed. 

The Brigadijer paid a ceremonious visit to the Ehan 
on the following morning, and once more the Khai 
expounded his views as to the education of his son. But 
he expounded them now to sympathetic ears. 

** I think that his Excellency disapproved of my plan/' 
said the S^han. 

" Did he ? " cried Brigadier Appleton. " On 8om< 
points I am inclined to think that Luffe^s Views were not 
always sound. Certainly let the boy go to Eton an( 
Oxford. A fine idea, your Highness. The training wil 
widen his mind, enlarge his ideas, and all that sort oi 
thing. I will myself urge upon the Government's 
the wisdom of your Highnesses proposal.** 

Moreover, Dewes failed to carry Luffe's dying m< 
to Calcutta. For on one point — a point of fact — ^Lnffc 
was inmiediately proved wrong. Mir Ali, the Khan oi 
Chiltistan, was retained upon his throne. Dewes tumc 
the matter over in his slow mind. Wrong, definitelyi 
undeniably wrong on the point of fact, was it not likel] 
that Luffe was wrong too on the point of theory ? Dewe^^ 
had six months' furlough besides, and was anxious to 
home. It would be a bore to travel round to Bombay bj 
way of Calcutta. 

"Let the boy go to Eton and Oxford," said Dew( 
" Why not ? " 

And the years answered him. 



CHAPTER V 

A MAGAZINE ABTICLE 

^H£ little war of Chiltistan was soon forgotten by the 
"World. Bnt it lived vividly enough in the memories of a 
few ]>eople to whom it had brought either suffering or 
fresh honours. But most of all it was remembered by 
Syl>il Linforth, so that even after fourteen years a chance 
^ordy or a trivial coincidence, would bring back to her the 
horror and the misery of that time as freshly as if only a 
single day had intervened. Such a coincidence happened on 
this morning of August. 

She was in the garden with her back to the Downs 
which rose high from close behind the house, and she was 
looking across the fields rich with orchards and yellow 
crops. She saw a small figure climb a stile and come 
towards the house along a footpath, increasing in stature 
as it approached. It was Colonel Dewes, and her thoughts 
went back to the day when first, with reluctant steps, he 
had walked along that path, carrying with him a battered 
silver watch and chain and a little black leather letter- 
case. Because of that memory she advanced slowly towards 
him now. 

" I did not know that you were home/' she said, as they 
shook hands. " When did you land ? *' 

"Yesterday. I am home for good now. My time is 
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ap." Sybil Linforth looked qnickly at his face and turned 
away. 

** You are sorry ? " she said gently. 

''Yes. I don't feel old, yon see. I feel as if I had 
many yeurs' good work in me yet. But there I That's the 
trouble with the mediocre men. They are shelved before 
they are old. I am one of them." 

He langhed as he spoke, and looked at his companion. 

Sybil Linforth was now thirty-eight years old, but the 
fourteen years had not set upon her the marks of their 
passage as they had upon Dewes. Indeed, she still retained 
a look of youth, and all the dendemess of her figure. 

Dewes grumbled to her with a smile upon his face. 

"I wonder how in the world you do it. Here am 
I white*haired and creased like a dry pippin. There are 

you " and he broke off. " I suppose it's the boy who 

keeps you young. How is he ? " 

A look of anxiety troubled Mrs. Linforth's face ; into 
her eyes there came a glint of fear. Colonel Dewes' voice 
became gentle with concern. 

" What's the matter, Sybil ? " he said. " Is he iU ? " 

" No, he is quite well." 

« Then what is it ? " 

Sybil Linforth looked down for a moment at the gravel 
of the garden-path. Then, without raising her eyes, she 
said in a low voice : 

" I am afraid." 

** Ah," said Dewes, as he rubbed his chin, '' I see." 

It was his usual remark when he came against anything 
which he did not understand. 

" You must let me have him for a week or two some- 
times, Sybil/ Boys will get into trouble, you know. It is 
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their nature to. And Bometimes a man may be of use in 
patting things straight.'' 

The hint of a smile glimmered about Sybil Linf orth'a 
mouth, but she repressed it. She would not for worlds 
have let her friend see it, lest he might be hurt, 

"No," she replied, "Dick is not in any trouble. 

But " and she struggled for a moment with a feeling 

that she ought not to say what she greatly desu*ed to say ; 
that speech would be disloyal. But the need to speak was 
too strong within her, her heart too heavUy charged with 
fear. 

" I will tell you," she said, and, with a glance towards 
the open windows of the house, she led Colonel Dewes to a 
comer of the garden where, upon a grass mound, there 
was a garden seat. From this seat one overlooked the 
garden hedge. To the left, the little village of Poynings 
with its grey church and tall tapering spire, lay at the foot 
of the gap in the Downs where runs the Brighton road. 
Behind them the Downs ran like a rampart to right and 
left, their steep green sides scarred here and there by 
landslips and showing the white chalk. Far away the 
high trees of Ghanctonbury King stood out against the 
aky. 

" Dick has secrets," Sybil said, " secrets from me. It 
used not to be so. I have always knovm how a want of 
sympathy makes a child hide what he feels and thinks, 
and drives him in upon himself, to feed his thoughts with 
imaginings and dreams. I have seen it. I don't believe 
that anything but harm ever comea of it. It builds up 
a barrier which will last for life. I did not want that 
barrier to rise between Dick and me. I," — and her voice 
shook a little — " I should be very unhappy if it were to rise. 
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So I have always tried to be his friend and comrade, 
rather than his mother.*' 

'^Tes/' said Colonel Dewes, wisely nodding his head. 
** I have seen you playing cricket with him.** 

Colonel Dewes had frequently been puzzled by a pecnliflr 
change of manner in his friends. When he made a 
remark which showed how clearly he understood their 
point of view and how closely he was in agreement with 
it, they had a way of becoming reticent in the very moment 
of expansion. The current of sympathy was broken, and 
as often as not ihey turned the conversation altogether into 
a conventional and less interesting channel. That change 
of manner became apparent now. Sybil Linforth leaned 
back and abruptly ceased to spfeak. 

^' Please go on," said Dewes, turning towards her. She 
hesitated, and then with a touch of reluctance continued : 

*^ I succeeded until a month or so ago. But a month 
or so ago the secrets came. Ob, I know him so well. He 
is trying to hide that there are any secrets, lest his reticence 
should hurt me. But we have been so much together, so 
much to each other — ^how should I not know?" And 
tigain she leaned forward with her hands clasped tightly 
together upon her knees and a look of great distress lying 
like a shadow upon her face. "The first secrets," she 
continued, and her voice trembled, "I suppose they are 
always bitter to a mother. But since I have nothing but 
Dick, they hurt me more deeply than is perhaps reason- 
able " ; and she turned towards her companion with a poor 
attempt at a smile. 

" What sort of secrets ? *' asked Dewes. " What is he 
hidmg ? " 

'^I don't know," she replied, and she repeated the 
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words, adding to them slowly others. '^ I don't know — and 
[am a little afraid to gness. Bat I know that something 
is stirring in his mind, something is— -> ** and she paused, 
md into her eyes there came a look of actual terror — 
< something is calling him. He goes alone np on to the 
>op of the Downs, and stays there alone for hours. I have 
leen him. I have come upon him unawares lying on the 
piass with his face towards the sea, his lips parted, and 
lis eyes strained, his face absorbed. He has been so lost 
in dreams that I have come close to him through the grass 
md stood beside him and spoken to him before he grew 
iware that any one was near.'' 

*^ Perhaps he wants to be a sailor," suggested Dewes. 

** No, I do not think it is that,'* Sybil answered quietly. 
" If it were so, he would have told me." 

** Yes," Dewes admitted. " Yes, he would have told 
^n. I was wrong." 

^' You see," Mrs. Linforth continued, as though Dewes 
liad not interrupted, *^ it is not natural for a boy at his age 
k> want to be alone, is it ? I don't think it is good either, 
[t is not natural for a boy of his age to be thoughtf uL I 
mi not sure that that is good. I am, to tell you the truth, 
rery troubled." 

Dewes looked at her sharply. Something, not so much 
in her words as in the careful, slow manner of her speech, 
iramed him that she was not telling him all of the trouble 
which oppressed her. Her fears were more definite than 
die had given him as yet reason to understand. There 
was not enough in what she had said to account for the 
tense clasp of her hands, and the glint of ^terror in her 
eyes. 

" Anyhow, he's going to the big school next term," he 
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said ; ^that is, if you haven't clianged your mind since 
yon last wrote to me, and I hope yon haven't changed yonr 
mind. All that he wants really/' the C!olonel added wi^i 
unconscions crnelty, '^is companions of his own age* He 
passed in well, didn't he ? " 

Sybil Linforth's face lost for the moment all its 
apprehension. A smile of pride made her face very tender, 
and as she tamed to Dewes he thonght to himself that 
really her eyes were beautiful. 

^' Yes, he passed in very high," she said. 

" Eton, isn't it ? " said Dewes. " Whose house ? " 

She mentioned the name and added : ^' His f ath^ was 
there before him." Then she rose from her seat. " Would 
you like to see Dick ? I will show you him. Come 
quietly." 

She led the way across the lawn towards an open 
window. It was a day of sunshine ; the garden was bright 
with flowers, and about the windows rose-trees climbed the 
house-walls. It was a house of red brick, darkened by age, 
and with a roof of tiles. To Dewes' eyes, nestling as it did 
beneatfh the great grass Downs, it had a most homelike look 
of comfort. Sybil turned with a finger on her lips. 

" Keep this side of the window," she whispered, " or your 
shadow wiU fall across the floor." 

Standing aside as she bade him, he looked into the room. 
He saw a boy seated at a table with his head between his 
hands, immersed in a book which lay before him« He waa 
seated with his side towards the window, and his hands 
concealed his face. But in a moment he removed one hand 
and turned the page. Colonel Dewes could now see the 
profile of his face. A firm chin, a beauty of outline not 
very common, a certain delicacy of featuie and colour gave 
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to him a distinction of which Sybil Linf orth might well be 
prond. 

^ Hell be a dangeioos fellow among the girls in a few 
years' time/* said Dewes, taming to the mother. But Sybil 
did not hear the words. She was standing with her head 
thmst forward. Her face was white, her whole aspect one 
of dismay. Dewes conld not understand the change in her. 
A moment ago she had been langhing playfully as she led 
him towards the window. Now it seemed as though a sadden 
disaster had turned her to stone. Yet there was nothing 
visible to suggest disaster. Dewes looked from Sybil to the 
boy and back again. Then he noticed that her eyes were 
tivetedy not on Dick's face, but on the book which he was 
reading. 

''What is the matter ? ** he asked. 

'' Hush I "" said Sybil, but at that moment Dick lifted his 
head, recognized the visitor, and came forward to the 
window with a smile of welcome. There was no embarrass- 
ment in his manner, no air of being surprised. He had not 
the look of one who nurses secrets. A broad open forehead 
surmounted a pair of steady clear grey eyes. 

"Well, Dick, I hear you have done well in your 
examination," said the Colonel, as he shook hands. ''If 
you keep it up, I will leave you all I save out of my 
pension.** 

" Thank you, sir,** said Dick with a laugh. " How long 
have you been back. Colonel Dewes ? ** 

" I left India a fortnight ago.'* 

" A fortnight ago.** Dick leaned his arms upon his sill 
and with his eyes on the Colonel's face, asked quietly : " How 
far does the Boad reach now ? " 

At the side of Colonel Dewes Sybil Linf orth fOinched as 
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though she had been strnck. Bat it did not need that 
movement to explain to the Colonel the perplexing problem 
of her fears. He understood now. The Linforths belonged 
to the Boad. The Road had slain her husband. No 
wonder she lived in terror lest it shonld claim her son. And 
apparently it did claim him. 

" The road through Chiltistan ? " he said slowly. 

" Of course,'' answered Dick. " Of what other could I 
be thinking ? " 

'^ They have estopped it/' said the Colonel, and at his 
side he was aware that Sybil Linf orth drew a deep breath. 
*^ The road reaches Eohara. It does not go beyond. It 
will not go beyond." 

Dick's eyes steadily looked into the Colonel's face ; and 
the Colonel had some trouble to meet their look with the 
same frankness. He turned aside and Mrs. Linforth said : 

" Come and see my roses." 

Dick went back to his book. The man and woman 
passed on round the corner of the house to a little rose- 
garden with a stone sun-dial in the middle, surrounded by 
low red brick walls. Here it was very quiet. Only the 
bees among the flowers filled the air with a pleasant 
murmur. 

" They are doing well — ^your roses," said Dewes. 

" T^. These Queen Mabs are good. Don't you thinlr^^ 
so ? I am rather proud of them," said Sybil ; and then sh 
brook off suddenly and faced him. 

^' Is it true ? " she whispered in a low passionate voice. 
" Is the Road stopped ? Will it not go beyond Kohara ? " 

Colonel Dewes attempted no evasion with Mrs. Lin<-^ 
forth. 

'^ It is true that it is stopped. It is also true that for 
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the moment there is no intention to carry it further. Bnt — 

but " 

And as he paused Sybil took up the sentence : 
*' But it will go on, I know. Sooner or later.*' And 
there was almost a note of hopelessness in her voice. ^ The 
Power of the Boad is beyond the Power of Oovemments/' 
Bhe added with the air of one quoting a sentence. 

They walked on between the alleys of rose-trees, and she 
asked: 

*^ Did you notice the book which Dick was reading ? ** 
** It looked like a bound volume of magazines.*' 
Sybil nodded her head. 
*' It was a volume of the Fortnightly . He was reading 

an article written forty years ago by Andrew Linf orth '* 

and she suddenly cried out, ** Oh how I wish he had never 
lived I He was an uncle of Harry's — my husband. He 
predicted it. He was in the old Company, then he became 
^ servant of the Government, and he was the first to b^in 
t;he Boad. You know his history ? " 
'*No." 

** It is a curious one. When it was his tune to retire, he 
Bent his money to England, he made all his arrangements 
t>o come home, and then one night he walked out of the 
liotel in Bombay, a couple of days before the ship sailed, and 
disappeared. He has never been heard of sinoe." 
*' Had he no wife ? " asked Dewes. 
" No," replied Sybil. " Do you know what I think ? I 
think he went back to the north, back to his Boad. I think 
it called him. I think he could not keep away." 

** But we should have come across him," cried Dewes, 
*^ or across news of him. Surely we should I " 
Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 
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*^ In that artide whidi Dick was reading, the Boad was 
first proposed. Listen to this," and she began to redte ; 

<* The road wiU reach northwards, through Chiltistaii, to the Ibot of 
the Baroghil Pais, in the monntams of the Hindu Kush. Not jet, but 
it wiU. Manj men will die in the building of it from oold and 
dyientery, and even hunger— Englishmen and oooliee from Baltistan. 
Manj men wiU die fighting over it, Englishmen and Chiltis, and 
Gurkhas and Sikhs. It will oost millions of mooej, and from policj 
or eoonomj suooessiTe Gk>Temment8 will try to stop it ; hot the Power 
of the Boad will be greater than the Power of anj Gtoyemment. It 
wiU wind through ralleys so deep that the day's sunshine is gone 
within the hour. It wiU be carried in galleries along the facea of 
mountains, and for eight months of the year sections of it will be buried 
deep in snow. Tet it will be finished. It wiU go on to the foot of the 
Hindu Euflh, and then only the British rule in India will be safe,** 

She finished the quotation. 

" That is what Andrew Linforth prophesied.' Much of 
it has ahready been justified. I have no doubt the rest wiU 
be in time. I think he wenfc north when he disappeared. I 
think the Boad called him, as it is now — calling Dick.'' 

She made the admission at last quite simply and quietly. 
Yet it was evident to Dewes that it cost her much to 
make it. 

" Yes," he said. " That is what you f ear.'» 

She nodded her head, and let him understand something 
of the terror with which the Boad inspired her.] 

** When the trouble began fourteen years ago, when the 
Boad was cut and day after day no news came of whether 
Harry lived or, if he died, how he died — I dreamed of it — 
I used to see horrible things happening on that Boad — ^night 
after night I saw them. Dreadful things happening to 
Dick and his father, while I stood by and could do nothing. 
Oh, it seems to me a living thing greedy for blood — our 
blood." 
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She tamed to him a haggard face. Dewes sought to 
teassnre her. 

*^ Bnt there is peace now in Ohiltistan. We keep a dose 
watch on that countrj, I can tell yon. I don't think we 
shall be caught napping there again." 

Bat these arguments had little weight with Sybil 
Linforth. The tragedy of fourteen years ago had beaten 
her down widi too strong a hand. She could not reason 
about the Boad. She only felt, and she felt with all the 
passion of her nature. 

** What will yon do, then ? ** asked Dewes. 

She walked a little further on before she answered. 

** I shall do nothing. If, when the time comes, Dick 
feels that work upon that Road is his heritage, if he wants 
to follow in his father's steps, I shall say not a single word 
to dissuade him.'' 

Dewes stared at her. This half-hour of conversation 
had made real to him at all events the great strength of 
her hostility. Yet she would put the hostility aside and 
say not a word. 

^'That's more than I could do," he said, "if I felt as 
you do. By George it is 1 " 

Sybil smiled at him with friendliness. 

"It's not bravery. Do you remember the unfinished 
letter which you brought home to me from Harry? 
There were three sentences in that which I cannot 
pretend to have forgotten," and she repeated the sentences : 

" * Whether he will come out here it is too early to 
think about. But the road will not be finished — and I 

wonder K he wants to, let him 1 ' It is quite clear — 

isn't it ? — ^that Harry wanted him to take up the work. You 
(san read that in the words. I can imagine him speaking 
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them» and hear the tone he would use. Besides, I hav 
still a greater fear than the one of which yon know, 
don't want Dick, when he grows np, ever to think tha 
I have been cowardly, and, because I was cowardly, disloyt 
to his father/' 

^* Yes, I see,'' said Colonel Dewes. 

And this time he really did understand. 

" We will go in and lunch," said Sybil, and they walke 
back to the honse. 



CHAPTER VI 

A LONG WALK 

■^^^E footsfceps sounded overhead with a singular regularity. 
^ ^>^m the fireplace to the door, and back again from the 
"^^^H)r to the fireplace. At each turn there was a short 
^^^tise, and each pause was of the same duration. The 
^^teteps were very light; it was almost as though an 
^^Imal, a caged animal, padded from the bars at one end 
^^ tbe bars at the other. There was something stealthy in 
^t^c footsteps too. 

In the room below a man of forty-five sat writing at a 
^esk — a very tall, broad;shouldered man, in clerical dress, 
^irenty-five years before he had rowed as number seven in 
the Oxford Eight, with an eye all the while upon a master- 
Bhip at his old school. He had taken a first in Greats ; 
he had obtained his mastership ; for the last two years he 
had had a House. As he had been at the beginning, so he 
was now, a man without theories but with an instinctive 
comprehension of boys. In consequence there were no 
vacancies in his house, and the Headmaster had grown 
accustomed to recommend the Bev. Mr. Arthur Pollard 
when boys who needed any special care came to the 
schooL 

He was now so engrossed with the preparations for the 
tQrm which was to begin to-morrow that for some while 
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the footsteps overhead did not attract his attention. When 
he did hear them he just lifted his head, listened for a 
moment or two, lit his pipe, and went on with his work. 

But the sounds continued. Backwards and forwards 
from the fireplace to the door, the footsteps came and 
went— without haste and without cessation ; stealthily 
regular; inhumanly light. Their very monotony helped 
them to pass as unnoticed as the ticking of a dock. 
Mr. Pollard continued the preparation of his class-work 
for a full hour, and only when the dusk was falling, and 
it was becoming difficult for him to see what he was 
writing, did he lean back in his chair and stretch his 
arms above his head with a sigh of relief. 

Then once more he became aware of the footsteps 
overhead. He rose and rang the bell. 

*' Who is that walking up and down the drawing-room, 
Evans ? " he asked of the butler. 

The butler threw back his head and listened. 

" I don't know, sir," he replied. 

** Those footsteps have been sounding like that for 
than an hour.'' 

** For more than an hour ? " Evans repeated. ** Then^==*i 
I am afraid, sir, it's the new young gentleman froi 
India." 

Arthur Pollard started. 

" Has he been waiting up there alone all this time ? " h( 
exclaimed, " Why in the world wasn't I told ? " 

" You were told, sir," said Evans, firmly but respectfully 
" I came into the study here and told yon, and you answered — - s 
* All right, Evans.' But I had my doubts, sir, whether jom:^ 
really heard or not." 

Mr. Pollard hardly waited for the end of the explanation.* 
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le hnrried out of the room and sprang np the stain. He 
jad arranged purposely for the yonng^Prince to come to 
he honse a day before term b^an. He was likely to be 
iiy, ill-at-ease, and homesick, among so many strange faces 
ad nnfamiliar ways. Moreoyer, Mr. Pollard wished to 
ecx>ine better acquainted with the boy than would be 
kfidly possible once the term was in full swing. For he 
as something more of an experiment than the ordinary 
adian princeling from a State well under the thumb of the 
iceroy and the Indian Council. This boy came of the 
gbting stock in the north. To leave him tramping 
bout a strange drawing-room alone for over an hour 
^8 not the best possible introduction to English ways 
ad English life. Mr. Pollard opened the door and saw a 
Liniy tall boy, with his hands behind his back and his eyes 
xed on the floor, walking up and down in the gloom. 

^* Shere Ali,*' he said, and he held out his hand. The 
oy took it shyly. 

**You have been waiting here for some time," Mr. 
*ollard continued. " I am sorry. I did not know that you 
jad come. You should have rung the bell." 

*• I was not lonely," Shere Ali replied. " I was taking 

walk." 

^'Yes, so I gathered," said the master with a smile. 
' Bather a long walk." 

••Yes, Bff,*' the boy answered seriously, "I was 
Talking from Eohara up the valley, and remembering the 
indmarks as I went. I had walked a long way. I had 
ome to the fort where my father was besieged." 

•* Yes ; that reminds me," said Pollard, " you won*t feel 
o lonely to-morrow as you do to-day. There is a new boy 
[oining whose father was a great friend of your father's. 
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Richard Linf orth is hia name. Very likely your father ha8< 
mentioned that name to yon/' 

Mr. Pollard switched on, the light as he spoke, and sai 
Shere Ali*8 face flash with eagerness. 

" Oh yes ! " he answered, " I know. He was killedflEW 
upon the Road by my uncle's people." 

'^ I have put you into the next room to his. If yon wilELH 
come with me, I will show you." 

Mr. Pollard led the way along a passage into the boys*" -^' 
quarters. 

"This is your room. There's your bed. Here's youi^*^ 
* burry,' " pointing to a bureau with a bookcase on the top^ "*- 
He threw open the next door. ** This is Linforth's room.- — 
By the way, you speak English very well." 

"Yes," said Shere Ali. "I was taught it in Lahorc^^^ 
first of all. My father is very fond of the English." 

" Well, come along," said Mr. Pollard. " I expect m] 
wife has come back, and she shall give us some tea. 
will dine with us to-night, and we will try to make you 
fond of the English as your father is." 

The next day the rest of the boys arrived, and Mr. 
Pollard took the occasion to speak a word or two to 
Linforth. 

"You are both new boys," he said, "but you will fil 
into the scheme of things quickly enough. He won't^^ 
He's in a strauge land, among strange people. So jus€> 
do what you can to help him." 

Dick Linforth was curious enough to see the son of th^ 
Khan of Chiltistan. But not for anything would he hav^ 
talked to him of his father who had died upon the Road, otr 
of the Road itself. These things were sacred. He greeteA 
his companion in quite another way. 
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^^ What^s your name ? " he asked. 

" Shere Ali," replied the young Prince. 

*' That won't do," said Linforth, and he contemplated 
tihe boy solemnly. " I shall call you Sherry-Face," he said. 

And " Sherry-Face " the heir to Chiltistan remained ; 
skud in due time the name followed him to College. 



CHAPTEB VII 

m THE DAUPHlNli 

Thb day broke tardily among the mountains of Dauphin^ 
At half -past three on a morning of early August light 
should be already stealing through the little window and 
the chinks into the hut upon the Meije. But the four men 
who lay wrapped in blankets on the long broad shelf still 
slept in darkness. And when the darkness was broken it 
was by the sudden spirt of a match. The tiny blue flame 
spluttered for a few seconds and then burned bright and 
yellow. It lit up the face of a man bending over the dial 
of a watch, and above him and about him the wooden 
rafters and walls came dimly into view. The face was 
stout and burned by the sun to the colour of a ripe apple, 
and in spite of a black heavy moustache had a merry and 
good-humoured look. Little gold earrings twinkled in his 
ears by the light of the match. Annoyance clouded his 
face as he remarked the time. 

" Verdammt I Verdammt I " he muttered. 

The match burned out, and for a while he listened to 
the wind wailing about the hut, plucking at the door and 
the shutters of the window. He climbed down from the 
shelf with a rustle of straw, walked lightly for a moment or 
two about the hut, and then pulled open the door quickly. 
As quickly he shut it again. 

From the shelf Linforth spoke : 
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« It is bad, Peter ? »• 

'^It is impossible," replied Peter in English with a 
irong German accent. For the last three years he and his 
rother had acted as gnides to the same two men who were 
Dw in the Meije hnt. ^' We are a strong party, but it is 
[iX)Ossible. Before I could walk a yard from the door, 
would have to lend a lantern. And it is after four 
dock 1 The water is frozen in the pail, and I have never 
lown that before in August." 

** Very well,*' said Linf orth, turning over in his blankets. 
, was warm among the blankets and the straw, and he 
K>ke with contentment. Later in the day he might rail 
gainst the weather. But for the moment he was very 
ear that there were worse things in the world than to lie 
lUg and hear the wind tearing about the cliffs and know 
lat there was no chance of facing it. 

« We will not go back to La B&arde," he said. " The 
ioim may clear. We will wait in the hut until to-morrow." 

And from a third figure on the shelf there came in 
attural English : 

" Yes, yes. Of course." 

The fourth man had not wakened from his sleep, and it 
ras not until he was shaken by the shoulder at ten o'clock 
DL the morning that he sat up and rubbed his eyes 

The fourth man was Shere Ali. 

^^ Oet up and come outside^" said Linf orth. 

Ten years had passed since Shere Ali had taken his long 
Falk from Eohara up the valley in the drawing-room of his 
LOUse-master at Eton. And {hose ten years had had their 
lue effect. He betrayed his race nowadays by little more 
ihan his colour, a certain high-pitched intonation of his 
roioe, and an extraordinary skill in the game of polo. 
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There bad been a time of revolt against diflcipline, of 
inability to understand the points of view of his masters 
and their companions, and of difScolty to discover much 
sense in their institutions. 

It is to be remembered that* he came from the hill- 
country, not from the plains of India. That honour was 
a principle, not a matter of circumstance, and that treachery 
was in itself disgraceful, whether it was profitable or not — 
here were hard sayings for a native of Ghiltistan. He could 
look back upon the day when he had thought a public-house 
with a great gilt sign or the picture of an animal over the 
door a temple for some particular sect of worshippers. 

*^ And, indeedy you are far from wrong," his tutor had 
replied to him. *^ But since we do not worship at that fiery 
shrine, such holy places are forbidden us.'* > 

Gradually, however, his own character was overlaid ; he 
was quick to learn, and in gunes quick to excel. He ihade 
friends amongst his schoolmates, he carried with him to 
Oxford the charm of manner which is Eton's particular 
gift, and from Oxford he passed to London. He was rich, 
he was liked, and he found a ready welcome, which' did 
not spoil him. Luffe would undoubtedly have classed him 
amongst the best of the native Princes who go to England 
for their training, and on that very account, would have 
feared the more for his future. Shere Ali was now just 
twenty-four ; he was tall, spare of body and wonderfully 
supple of limbs, and but for a fulness of the lower lip, which 
was characteristic of his family, would have been reckoned 
more than usually handsome. 

He came out of the door of the hut and stood by the 
side of Linforth. They looked up towards the Meije, but 
little of that majestic mass of rock was visible. The clouds 
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hong low ; the glacier below them npen their left had a 
dnll and nnillamined look, and over the top of the Breche 
de la Meije,* the pass to the left of their mountain, the snow 
whirled up from the farther side like smoke. The hut is 
built upon a great spur of the mountain which runs down 
into the desolate yalley des Etan9ons, and at its upper end 
melts into the great precipitous rock-wall which forms one 
of the main difficulties of the ascent. Against this wall the 
clouds were massed. Snow lay where yesterday the rocks 
had shone grey and ruddy brown in the sunL'ght, and 
against the Great Wall here and there icicles were hung. 

"It looks unpromising/' said Linforth. "But Peter 
says that the mountain is in good condition. To-morrow 
it may be possible. It is worth while waiting. We shall 
get down to La Grave to-morrow instead of to day. That 
is all." ' 

" Yes. It will make no difference to our plans," said 
Shere Ali; and so far as their immediate plans were 
concerned Shere Ali was right. But these two men had 
other and wider plans which embraced not a summer's 
holiday but a lifetime, plans which they jealously kept 
secret ; and these plans, as it happened, the delay of a day 
in t^e hut upon the Meije was deeply to affect. 

They turned back into the room and breakfasted. Then 
Linforth lit his pipe and once more curled himself up in 
his mg upon the straw. Shere Ali followed his example. 
And it was of the wider plans 'that they at once began 
to talk. 

" But ' Heaven only knows when I shall get out to 
India I "cried Linforth after a while. "There am I at 
Chatham, and not a chance, so far as I can see, of getting 
avay. • Tou will go back first." 
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It was Bignificant that Linforth, who had never been in 
India, none the less spoke habitnally of going back to it, as 
though that country in truth was his native soiL 

Shere Ali shook his head. 

** I shall wait for you,*' he said. ** You will come out 
there.'' He raised hfrnself upon his elbow, and glanced at 
his friend^s face. Linforth had retained the delicacy of 
feature, the fineness of outline which ten years before had 
called forth the admiration of Colonel Dawes. But the ten 
years had also added a look of quiet strength. A man can 
hardly live with a definite purpose very near to his heart 
without gaining some reward from the labour of his 
thoughts. Though he speak never so little, people will be 
aware of him as they are not aware of the loudest chatterer 
in the room. Thus it was with Linforth. He talked with 
no greater wit than his companions, he made no greater 
display of ability, he never outshone, and yet not a few men. 
were conscious of a force underlying his quietude of manner. 
Those men were the old and the experienced ; the unob- 
servant overlooked him altogether. 

" Yes," said Shere Ali, " since you want to come, yoi^- 
will come." 

"I shall try to come," said Linforth, simply. ^W^ 
belong to the Koad," and for a little while he lay silent^' 
Then in a low voice he spoke, quoting from that page whicl^- 
was as a picture in his thoughts. 

^* Over the passes 1 Over the snow passes to the f oo^ 
of the Hindu Kush I " 

*' Then and then only India will be safe," the yonn^' 
Prince of Ohiltistan added, speaking solemnly, so that 
words seemed a kind of ritual. 

And to both they were no less. Long before, whe 
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Shere Ali was first brought into his room, on his first day 
at Eton, Linforth had seen his opportunity, and seized it. 
Shere Ali*s fath^ retained his kingdom, with an English 
Kesident at his elbow. Shere Ali would in due time succeed. 
Linforth had quietly put forth his powers to make Shere 
Ali his friend, to force him to see with his eyes, and to 
believe what he believed. And Shere Ali had been easily 
persuaded. 

He had become one of the white men, he proudly 
told himself. Here was a proof, the surest of proofs. 
The belief in the Boad — that was one of the beliefs of the 
white men, one of the beliefs which marked him off from 
the natives, not merely in Chiltistan, but^ throughout the 
East. To the white man, the Boad was the beginning of 
things ; to the Oriental, the shadow of the end. Shere Ali 
sided with the white men. He, too, had faith in the Boad, 
and he was proud of his faith because he shared it with the 
white men. 

** We shall be very glad of these expeditions, some day, 
in Chiltistan," said Linforth. 

Shere Ali stared. 

"It was for that reason ? " he asked. 

"Yes." 

Shere Ali was silent for a while. Then he said, and 
with some regret : 

"There is a great difference between us. You can 
wait and wait. I want everything done within the 
year.'* 

Linforth laughed. He knew very well the impul- 
Biveness of his friend. 

"If a few miles, x>t even a few furlongs, stand to my 
credit at the end, I shall not think that I have failed." 
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I 

They were both yomig, and they talked with the bright 
and simple faith in their ideals which is the great gift of 
youth. An older man might- have laughed if he had 
heard, but had there been an older man in the hot to 
overhear them, he would have heard nothing. They were 
alone, save for their guides, and the siiigle purpose for 
whidi — as they then thought — ^their lives were to be lived 
out made that long day short as a summer's night 

** The €k)vemment will thank us when the work is 
done," said Shere Ali, enthusiastically. 

" The Government will be in no hurry to let us begin," 
replied Linforth, dryly. ''There is a Resident at your 
father's court. Your father is willing, and yet there's not 
a coolie on the Eoad." 

" Yes, but you will get your way," and again confidence 
rang in the voice of the Chilti prince. 

** It will not be I," answered Linforth. ** It will be the 
Road. * The Power of the Road is beyond the Power of 
any Government.' " 

''Yes, I remember and I- understand.'* Shere Ali lit 
his pipe and lay back among the straw. " At first I did 
not understand what the words meant. Now I know. 
The Power of the Road is great, because it inspires men to 
strive for its completion." 

"Or its mastery," said Linforth, slowly. "Perhaps 
one day, on the other side of the Hindu Eush, the Bussians 
may • covet it — and then the Road will go on to meet 
them." 

"Something will happen," said Shere Ali. "At all 
events, something will happen." 

The shadows of the evening found them still debating 
what complication might force the hand of those in 
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authority. Bat always they came back to the Bossians 
and a moveinjent'of tuoops in the Pamirs. Yet unknown 
to both of them, the something else had already happened, 
though its conseqnenoes were not yet to be foreseen. A 
storm had delayed them for a day in a hut npon the Meije. 
They went out of the hnt. The sky had cleared ; and 
in the snnset the steep buttress of the Promontoire ran 
sharply . up to the Great Wall ; above the wall the small 
square patch of ice sloped to the base of the Grand Pic, and 
beyond the gap behmd that pinnacle the long serrated 
ridge ran out to the right, rising and falling, to the Doigt 
de Dieu. 

There were some heavy icicles overhanging the Great 
Wall, and Linf orth looked at them anxiously. There was 
also still a little snow upon the rocks. 

" It will be possible,*' said Peter, cheerily. " To-morrow 
night we shall sleep in La Grave.'' 

" Yes, yes. Of course," said his brother. 

They walked round the hut, looked for a little while 
down the stony valley des Etangons, with its one green 
patch up which they had toiled from La B^rarde the day 
before, and returned to watch the purple flush of the sunset 
die off the crags of tha Meije. But the future they had 
planned was as a vision before their eyes, and even along 
the high cliffs of the Dauphin6 the road they were to make 
seemed to wind and climb. 

** It would be strange," said Linforth, " if old Andrew 
Linforth were still alive — somewhere in your country, 
perhaps in Eohara, waiting for the thing he dreamed to 
come to pass I He would be an old man now, but he might 
still be alive." 
, "I wonder," said Shere Ali, absently, and he suddenly 
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tnmed to Linf orth. ^* Nothing must oome between ns,** he 
cried almost fiercely: ^* Nothmg to hinder what we shall 
do together.*' 

He was the more emotional of the two* The dreams to 
which they had given utterance had npUfted him. 

** That's all right,** said Linf orth, and he tnmed back 
into the hut. But he remembered afterwards that it was 
Shere Ali who had protested against the possibility of their 
association being broken. 

They came out from the hnt again at half-past three in 
the morning and looked up to a cloudless starlit sky which 
faded in the east to the colour of pearl. Above their heads 
some knobs of rock stood out upon the thin crest of the 
buttress against the sky. In the darkness of a small 
couloir underneath the knobs Peter was already ascending. 
The traverse of the Meije, even for an experienced 
mountaineer, is a long day's dime. They reached the 
summit of the Grand Pic in seven hours, descended into 
the Brtehe Zsigmondy, climbed up the precipice on the 
further side of that gap, and reached the Pic Central by 
two o'clock in the afternoon. There they rested for 
an houryand looked far down to the village of La Grave 
among the cornfields of the valley. There was no reason 
for any hurry. 

** We shall reach La Grave by eight,** said Peter ; but he 
was wrong, as they sooii discovered. A slope which should 
have been soft snow down which they could plunge was 
hard ice, in which a ladder of steps must be cut before the 
glacier could be reached. The glacier itself was crevassed 
so that many a ditotir was necessary, and occasionally a 
jump ; and evening came upon them while they were on 
the Rocher de l*Aigle. It was quite dark when at last 
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they reached the grass slopes, and still far below them the 
lights were gleaming in La Grave. To both men these 
grass slopes seemed interminable. The lights of La Grave 
seemed never to come nearer, never to grow larger. Little 
points of fire very far away — as they had been at first, 
so they remained. Bat for the slope of ground beneath his 
feet and the aching of his knees, Linforth conld almost 
have believed that they were not descending at all. He 
stmck a match and looked at his watch, and saw that it was 
after nine ; and a little while after they had come to water 
and taken their fill of it, that it was nearly ten. Bat the 
low thonder of the river in the valley was now loader in his 
ears, and then suddenly he saw that the lights of La Grave 
were bright and near at hand. 

Linforth flang himself down apon the grass, and clasp- 
ing his hands behind his head, gave himself np to the cool 
of the night and the stars overhead. 

**I could sleep here," he said. "Why should we go 
down to La Grave to-night ? '* 

"There is a dew falling. It will be cold when the 
morning breaks. And La Grave is very near. It is better 
to go," said Peter. 

The question was still in debate when above the roar of 
the river there came to their ears a faint throbbing sound 
from across the valley. It grew louder and suddenly two 
blinding lights fiashed along the hill-side opposite. 

"A motor-car,'* said Shere Ali, and as he spoke the 
lights ceased to travel. 

" It's stopping at the hotel," said Linforth, carelessly. 

"No," said Peter. "It has not reached the hoteL 
Look, not by a hundred yards. It has broken down." 

Linforth discussed the point at length, not because he 
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was at all interested at the moment in the movements of 
that or of any other motor-car, bnt became he wished to 
stay where he was. Peter, however, was obdorate. It was 
his pride to get his patron indoors each night. 

*'Let ns go on,** he said, and Linforth wearily rose 
to his feet. 

'* We are making a big mistake," he gmmbled, and he 
spoke with more truth than he was aware. 

They reached the hotel at half-past ten, ordered their 
sapper and bathed. It was eleven before Linforth and 
Shere Ali entered the long dining-room, and they fonnd 
another party already supping thera Linforth heard 
himself greeted by name, and turned in surprise. It was a 
party of four — two ladies and two men. One of the men 
had called to him, an elderly man with a bald forehead, a 
grizzled moustache, and a shrewd kindly face. 

'^I remember you, though you can't say as much of 
me," he said. '* I came, down to Chatham a year ago and 
dined at your mess as the guest of your ColoneL" 

Linforth came forward with a smile of recognition. 

^^ I beg your pardon for not recognizing you at once. 
I remember you, of course, quite well," he. said. 

" Who am I, then ? " 

''Sir John Gasson, late Lieutenant-Oovemor of the 
United Provinces," said Linforth, promptly. 

" And now nothing but a bore at my club," replied Sir 
John, cheerfully. " We were motoring through to Grenoble, 
but the car has broken down. You are mountain-cUmbing, 
I suppose. Phyllis," and he turned to the younger of the 
two ladies, '' this is Mr. Linforth of the Boyal Engineen. 
My daughter, Linforth 1" He introduced the second 
lady. 
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'' Mrs. Oliver/' he said, and Linforth, turning, gaw that 
Hke eyes of Mrs. Oliver were already fixed npon him. He 
retnmed the look, and his eyes frankly showed her that he 
thought her beautiful. 

" And what are you going to do with yourself ? *' said 
Sir John. 

"Go to the country from which you have just come, 
as soon as I can,'* said Linforth with a smile. At this 
moment the fourth of the party, a stout, red-faced,, 
plethoric gentleman, broke in. 

^* India ! " he exclaimed indignantly. '* Bless my soul, 
what on earth sends all you young fellows racing out to 
India ? A great mistake I I once went to India myself — 
to shoot a tiger. I stayed there for months and never saw 
one. Not a tiger, sir I " 

But Linforth was paying very little attention to the 
plethoric gentleman. Sir John introduced him as Colonel 
Fitzwarren, and Linforth bowed politely. Then he asked 
of Sir John : 

'* Your car was not seriously damaged, I suppose ? " 

"Keep us here two days," said Sir John. "The 
chauflfeur will have to go on by diligence to-morrow to get 
a new sparking plug. Perhaps we shall see more of you in 
consequence.'' 

Linforth's eyes travelled back to Mrs. Oliver. 

" We are in no hurry," he said slowly. " We shall rest 
here probably for a day or so. May I introduce my 
friend ? " 

He inti:oduced him as the son of the Khan of Chiltistan, 
and Mrs. Oliver's eyes, which had been quietly resting upon 
Linforth's face, turned toward Shere Ali, and as quietly 
rested upon his. 
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^'Then, perhaps, yon can tell me, sir/' said Colonel 
FitEwarren, *'how it was I never saw a tiger in India, 
though I stayed there f oar months. A most disappointing 
coontiy, I call it. I looked for a tiger everywhere, and 
I never saw one — not one.'* 

The Goloners one idea of the Indian Peninsnia was a 
huge tiger waiting somewhere in a jnngle to be shot. 

Bnt Shere Ali was paying no more attention to the 
Colonel's disparagements than Linf orth had done. 

^' Will you join us at sapper ? " said Sir John, and both 
yonng men replied simoltaneoasly ; ^*We shall be very 
pleased." 

Sir John Casson smiled. He coald never qoite be 
whether it was or was not to Mrs. Oliver's credit that he 
looks made so powerf al an appeal to the chivalry of 
men. '^ All yonng men immediately want to protect her,' 
he was wont to say, " and their trouble is that they can' 
find any one to protect her from." 

He watched Shere Ali and Dick Linforth with a si 
amusement, and as a result of his watching promised himse! 
yet more amusement during the next two days. He 
roused from this pleasing anticipation by his choleric f rienA^ 
Colonel Fitzwarren, who, without the slightest warning, flan 
a loud and defiant challeng-e across the table to Shere All. 

'* I don't believe there is one," he cried, and breathe 
heavily. 

Shere Ali interrupted his conversation with Mrs. Oliv^ 
*' One what ? " he asked with a smile. 

** Tiger, sir, tiger I " said the Colonel, rapping with 
knuckles upon the table. ''Of what else should I 
speaking ? I don't believe there's a tiger in India outsiil-^ 
the Calcutta Zoo. Otherwise, why didn't I see one ? " 
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Colonel Fitzwarren glared at Shere Ali as ihongh he 
held him personally responsible for that unhappy omission. 
Sir John intervened with smooth speeches, and for the rest 
of supper the conversation was kept to less painful topics. 
But the Colonel had not said his last word. As they went 
upstairs to their rooms, he turned to Shere Ali, who was 
just behind him, and sighed heavily. 

'^If I had shot a tiger in India," he said, with an 
indescribable look of pathos upon his big red face, '^ it 
would have made a great difference to my life." 



CHAPTER VIII 

A STBING OF PEABLS 

'^ So joa go to parties nowadays I *' said Mrs. Linforth, and 
Sir John Gasson, leaning his back against the wall of the 
ball-room, pnzzled his brains for the name of the ladj with 
the pleasant winning face to whom he had just been 
introduced. At first it had seemed to him merely that 
her hearing was better than his. The ^' nowadays/' how- 
ever, showed that it was her memory which had the 
advantage. They were apparently old acquaintances ; and^ 
Sir John belonged to an old-fashioned school whiolu 
thought it discourtesy to forget even the least memorable 
of his acquaintances. 

*'You were not so easily persuaded to decorate lu 
ball-room at Mussoorie/' Mrs. Linf orth continued. 

Sir John smiled, and there was a little bitterness in the 
smile. 

*' Ah I " he said, and there was a hint, too, of bitterness 
in his voice. " I was wanted to decorate ball-rooms then« 
So I didn^t go. Now I am not wanted. So I do." 

'* That's not the true explanation,*' Mrs. Linforth said 
gently, and she shook her head. She spoke so gently and 
with so clear a note of sympathy and comprehension that 
Sir John was at more pains than ever to discover who she 
was. To hardly any one would it naturally have occurred 
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;Iiat Sir John Gasson, with a tail of letters to his name, 
md a handsome pension, enjoyed at an age when his 
'acuities were alert and his bodilj strength not yet 
liminished, conld stand in need of sympathy. But that 
)recisely was the fact, as the woman at his side understood* 
i. great rnler yesterday, with a council and an organized 
jloyemment subordinated to his leadership, he now merely 
ived at Camberley, and, as he had confessed, was a bore at 
lis dub. And life at Camberley was dull. 

He looked closely at Mrs. Linf orth* She was a woman 
)f forty, or perhaps a year or two more. On the other 
land, she might be a year or two less. She had the figure 
)f a young woman, and though her dark hair was flecked 
witii grey, he knew that was not to be accounted as a sign 
)f either age or trouble. Yet she looked as if trouble had 
}een no stranger to her. There were little lines about the 
;yes which told their tale to a shrewd observer, though the 
face smiled never so pleasantly. In what summer, he 
wondered, had she come up to the hillnstation of Mus- 
loorie. 

" No," he said. " I did not give you the real explana- 
tion. Now I wiU." 

He nodded towards a girl who was at that moment 
crossing the ball-room towards the door, upon the arm of a 
jroung man. 

" That's the explanation." 

Mrs. Linf orth looked at the girl and smiled. 

** The explanation seems to be enjoying itself," she said. 
«Tours?" 

" Mine," replied Sir John with evident pride. 

"She is very pretty," said Mrs. Linf orth, and the 
Bincerity of her admiration made the father glow with 
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Batisf action. Phyllis Casson was a girl of eighteen, with the 
fresh looks and the clear eyes of her years. A bright 
colour graced her cheeks, where, when she laughed, the 
dimples played, and the white dress she wore was matched 
by the whiteness of her throat. She was tsJking gaily with 
the yonth on whose arm her hand lightly rested. 

" Who is he ? " asked Mrs. Linf orth. 

Sir John raised his shonlders. 

** I am not concerned," he repUed. " The explanation 
is amnsing itself, as it ought to do, being only eighteen^ 
The explanation wants every one to love her at the present 
moment. When she wants only one, then it will be time 
for me to begin to get flurried." He turned abruptly to his 
companion. " I would like you to know her." 

** Thank you," said Mrs. Linf orth, as she bowed to an 
acquaintance. 

" Would you like to dance ? " asked Sh* John. " If so, 
rU stand aside." 

" No. I came here to look on," she explained. " Lady 
Marfield," and she nodded towards their hostess, *^ is my 
cousin, and — ^well, I don't want to grow rusty. Ton see, I 
have an explanation too — oh, not here I He's at Chatham^ 

and it's as well to keep up with the world " She broke 

off abruptly, and with a perceptible start of surprise. She 
was looking towards the door. Casson followed the 
durection of her eyes, and saw young Linforth in the 
doorway. 

At last he remembered. There had been one hot 
weather, years ago, when this boy's father and his newly 
married wife had come up to the hill-station of Mussoorie. 
He remembered that Linforth had sent his wife back to 
England, when he went north into Ghiltistan on that work 
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from which he was never to return. It was the wife who 
was now at his side. 

*^ I thought yon said he was at Chatham,** said Sir John, 
as Dick Linforth advanced into the room. 

^* So I believed he was. He mnst have changed his 
mind at the last moment.'* Then she looked with a little 
surprise at her companion. " Ton know him ? " 

" Tes," said Sir John. " I will tell you how it happened. 
I was dining eighteen months ago at the Sappers* mess at 
Chatham. And that boy*8 face came out of the crowd and 
took my eyes and my imagination too. You know, perhaps, 
how that happens at times. There seems to be no particular 
reason why it should happen at the moment. Afterwards 
you realize that there was very good reason. A great 
career, perhaps, perhaps only some one signal act, an act 
typical of a whole unknown life, leaps to light and justiiSes 
the claim the young face made upon your sympathy. 
Anyhow, I noticed young Linforth. It was not his good 
looks which attracted me. There was something else. I 
made inquiries. The Colonel was not a very observant 
man. Linforth was one of the subalterns — a good bat and 
a good change bowler. That was all. Only I happened to 
look round the walls of the Sappers' mess. There are 
portraits hung there of famous members of that mess who 
were thought of no particular account when they were 
subalterns at Chatham. There's one alive to-day. Another 
died at Khartoum." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Linforth. 

**Well, I made the acquaintance of your son that 
night," said Sir John. 

Mrs. Linforth stood for a moment silent, her face for 
the moment quite beautiful. Then she broke into a laugh. 
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^^I am glad I scratched yonr back first/' she said. 
" And as for the cricket, it's quite true. I taught him to 
keep a straight bat myself." 

Meanwhile, Dick Linforth was walking across the floor 
of the ball-room, quite unconscious of the two who talked 
of him. He was not, indeed, looking about him at all. It 
seemed to both his mother and Sir John, as they watched 
him steadily moving in and out amongst the throng — ^for 
it was the height of the season, and Lady Marfield's big 
drawing-room in Chesterfield Gardens was crowded — that 
he was making his way to a definite spot, as though just 
at this moment he had a definite appointment. 

*^ He changed his mind at the last moment," said Sir 
John with a laugh, which gave to him the look of a boy. 
**Let us see who it is that has brought him up from 
Chatham to London at the last moment ! " 

" Would it be fair ? " asked Mrs. Linforth, reluctantly. 
She was, indeed, no less curious upon the point than her 
companion, and while she asked the question, her eyes 
followed her son's movements. He was tall, and though 
he moved quickly and easily, it was possible to keep him 
in view. 

A gap in the crowd opened before them, making a lane 
-^and at the end of the lane they saw Linforth approach a 
lady and receive the welcome of her smile. For a moment 
the gap remained open, and then the bright frocks and 
black coats swept across the space. But both had seen, 
and Mrs. Linforth, in addition, was aware of a barely 
perceptible start made by Sir John at her side. 

She looked at him sharply. His face had grown grave. 

"Ton know her?" asked Mrs. Linforth. There was 
anxiety in her voice. There was also a note of jealousy. 
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" Yes-" 

" Who is she ? " 

« Mrs. OUver. Violet Oliver." 

" Married ? " 

"A widow. I introduced her to your son at La Grave 
EI the Dauphin^ country last summer. Our motor-car had 
broken down. We all stayed for a couple of days together 
tt the same hotel. Mrs. Oliver is a friend of my daughter's, 
^hyllis admires her very much, and in most instances I am 
►i^epared to trust Phyllis's instincts." 

'* But not in this instance," said Mrs. Liuforth, quietly. 
h.e had been quick to note a very slight embarrassment in 
ir John Casson's manner. 

"I don't say that," he replied quickly— a little too 
xiickly. 

" Will you . find me a chair ? " said Mrs. Linf orth, 
K>king about her. ** There are two over here." She led 
^Q way to the chairs, which were placed in a nook of the 
^cm not very far from the door by which Linforth had 
titered. She took her seat, and when Sir John had seated 
itnself beside her, she said : 

" Please tell me what you know of her." 

Sir John spread out Jiis hands in protest. 

" Certainly I will. But there is nothing to her discredit, 
^ far as I know, Mrs. Linforth — ^nothing at all. Beyond 
tat she is beautiful — really beautiful, as few women are. 
i^liat, no doubt, will be looked upon as a crime by many, 
•hough you and I will not be of that number." 

Sybil Linforth maintained a determined silence — not 
for anything would she admit, even to herself, that Yiolet 
O^iVer was beautiful. 

" You are telling me nothing," she said. 
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" There is so little to tell," repUed Sir John, "Violet 
Oliver comes of a family which is known, though it is not 
rich. She stadied mnsic with a view to making her living 
as a singer. For she has a very sweet voice, though ite 
want of power forbade grand opera. Her studies veie 
interrupted by the appearance of a cavalry captain, who 
made love to her. She liked it, whereas she did not like 
studying music. Very naturally she married the cavalry 
officer. Captain Oliver took her with him abroad, and, I 
believe, brought her to India. At all events, she knom 
something of India, and has friends there. She is going 
back there this winter. Captain Oliver was killed in a hiU ' 
campaign two years ago. Mrs. Oliver is now twenty-tiaee 
years old. That is all." 

Mrs. Linforth, however, was not satisfied. 

" Was Captain Oliver rich ? " she asked. 

" Not that I know of," said Sir John. " His widow 
lives in a little house at the wrong end of Curzon Street.*' 

''But she is wearing to-night very beautiful pearls,** 
said Sybil Linforth, quietly. 

Sir John Casson moved suddenly in his chair. More- 
over, Sybil Linforth's eyes were at that moment resting 
with a quiet scrutiny upon his face. 

'' It was difficult to see exactly what she was wearing,*' 
he said. " The gap in the crowd filled up so quickly.*' 

" There was time enough for any woman," said Mrs^ 
Linforth with a smile. '' And more than time enough f or^ 
any mother.*' 

" Mrs. Oliver is always, I believe, exquisitely dressed,* 
said Sir John, with an assumption of carelessness. '' I an^ 
not much of a judge myself.'* 

But his carelessness did not deceive his companion^ 
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Sjbil Linforth was certain, absolntely certain, that the 
canse of the constraint and embarrassment which had been 
audible in Sir John's voice, and noticeable in his very 
manner, was that double string of big pearls of perfect 
colour which adorned Violet Oliver's white throat. 

She looked Sir John straight in the face. 

" Would you introduce Dick to Mrs. Oliver now, if you 
had not done it before ? " she asked. 

"My dear lady," protested Sir John, " if I met Dick at 
a Me hotel in the Dauphin^, and did not introduce him 
to the ladies who were travelling with me, it would surely 
reflect upon Dick, not upon the ladies ; '' and with that 
subtle evasion Sir John escaped from the fire of questions. 
He turned the conversation into another channel, pluming 
lumself upon his cleverness. But he forgot that the 
subtlest evasions of the male mind are clumsy and obvious 
to a woman, especially if the woman be on the alert. Sybil 
Linforth did not think that Sir John had showed any 
cleverness whatever* She let him turn the conversation, 
because she knew what she had set out to know. That 
string of pearls had made the difference between Sir John's 
estimate of Yiolet Oliver last year and his estimate of her 
this season. 



CHAPTER IX 

LUFFE IS BEMElklBEBED 

Violet Olivee took a quick step forward when she caugW 
sight of Linforth's tall and well-knit fignre coming toward) 
her ; and the smile with which she welcomed him was \ 
warm smile of genuine pleasure. There were people wb 
called Violet Oliver affected— chiefly ladies. But PhyW 
Casson was not one of them. 

" There is no one more natural in the room," she was i 
the habit of stoutly declaring when she heard the gossips 8 
work, and we know, on her father's authority, that Phylli 
Casson's judgments were in most instances to be respecter 
Certainly it was not Violet Oliver's fault that her face i 
repose took on a wistful and pathetic look, and that h( 
dark quiet eyes, even when her thoughts were absent — dn 
her thoughts were often absent — rested pensively upon yo 
with an unconscious flattery. It appeared that she wi 
pondering deeply who and what you were ; whereas st 
was probably debating whether she should or should n( 
powder her nose before she went in to supper. Nor wj 
she to blame because at the approach of a friend that swe( 
and thoughtful face would twinkle suddenly into mischii 
and amusement. " She is as God made her," Phyllis Oassc 
protested, " and He made her beautiful." 

It will be recognized, therefore, that there was truth 
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Sii John's observation ihat young men wanted to protect 

her. But the bald statement is not sufficient. Whether 

that quick transition from pensiveness to a dancing gaiety 

was the cause, or whether it only helped her beauty, this is 

(^rtain. Young men went down before her like ninepins 

in a bowling alley* There was something singularly 

virginal about her. She had, too, quite naturally an 

affectionate manner which it was difficult to resist; and 

above all she made no effort whatever. What she said 

and what she did seemed always purely spontaneous. For 

the rest, she was a little over the general height of 

women, and even looked a little taller. For she was 

very fragile, and dainty, like an exquisite piece of china. 

Her head was small, and, poised as it was upon a slender 

tliroat, looked almost overweighted by the wealth of her 

dark hair. Her features were finely chiselled from the 

iiofle to the oval of her chin, and the red bow of her lips ; 

vid, with all her fragility, a delicate colour in her cheeks 

spoke of health. 

''Ton have come ! " she said. 

Linf orth took her little white-gloved hand in his. 

" Ton knew I should," he answered. 

'* Tes, I knew that. But I didn't know that I should 
lave to wait," she replied reproachfully. *' I was here, in 
this corner at the moment." 

'*I couldn't catch an earlier train. I only got your 
telegram saying you would be at the dance late in the 
afternoon." 

^ I did not know that I should be coming until this 
morning," she said. 

"Then it wqs VQry kind of you to send the telegram 
§tall." 
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^' Yes, ib was,** said Violet Oliver simplji and liinfortb 
laaghed. 

** Shall we dance ? '* he asked. 

Mrs. Oliver nodded. 

^^ Bound the room as far as the door. I am hongrj, 
We will go downstairs and have supper.'* 

Linforth coold have wished for nothing better. Bab 
the moment that his arm was about her waist and they had 
started for the door, Yiolet Oliver realized that her partner 
was the lightest dancer in the room. She herself loved 
dancing, and for once in a way to be steered in and out 
amongst the couples without a bump or even a single 
entanglement of her satin train was a pleasure not to W 
forgone. She gave herself up to it. 

*^ Let us go on," she said. *' I did not know. You see, 
we have never danced together before. I had not thought 
of you in that way.** 

She ceased to speak, being content to dance. Linforth 
for his part was content to watch her, to hold her as some- 
thing very precious, and to evoke a smile upon her lips when 
her eyes met his. **I had not thought of yon in that 
way I " she had said. Did not that mean that she had at 
all events been thinking of him in some way ? And with 
that flattery still sweet in his thoughts, he was aware that 
her feet suddenly faltered. He looked at her &ce. It had 
changed. Yet so swiftly did it recover its composure that 
Linforth had not even the time to understand what tilie 
change implied. Annoyance, surprise, fear ! One of these 
feelings, certainly, or perhaps a trifle of each. Linforth 
could not make sure. There had been a flash of some 
sudden emotion. That at all events was certain. But 
in guessing fear, he argued, his wits must surely have 
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2[one far astray; iiboagh fear was the first guess which 
ie had made. 

'' What was the matter ? '* 

Violet Oliver answered readily : 

**A big man was jigging down upon ns. I saw him 
>yer yonr shoulder. I dislike being bumped by big men,*' 
ihe said, with a little easy laugh, *' And still more I hate 
laving a new frock torn.*' 

Dick Linforth was content with the answer. But it 
laj^ned that Sybil Linforth was looking oji from her chair 
n the comer, and the comer was very close to the spot 
vhore for a moment Violet Oliver had lost countenance. 
ihe looked sharply at Sir John Gasson, who might have 
loticed or might not. His face betrayed nothing whatever. 
B[e went on talking placidly, but Mrs. Linforth ceased to 
isten to him. 

Violet Oliver waltzed with her partner once more round 
ihe room. Then she said : 

*' Let us stop I '' and in almost the same breath she 
idded, " Oh, there's your friend." 

Linforth tumed and saw standing just within the door* 
ray a figure like his friend, Shere All. 

*^ You could hardly tell that he was not English," she 
Rrent on ; and indeed, with his straight features, his supple 
Bgnre, and a colour no darker than many a sunburnt 
ESnglishman wears every August, Shere Ali might have 
passed unnoticed by a stranger. It seemed that he had 
t>een watching for the couple to stop dancing. For no 
looner had they stopped than he advanced quickly towards 
bbem. 

"It can't be Shere Ali," he said. \« He is in the 
x>iintry. I heard from him only to-day." 
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^^Yet it is he/^ said Mrs. Oliver, and then Linforth 
saw him clearly. 

*^ Hallo I '* he said softly to himself, and as Shere Ali 
joined them he added aloud, '' Something has happened/* 

^'Yes, I have news,'* said Shere Ali. But he was 
looking at Mrs. Oliver, and spoke as though the news had 
been pushed for a moment into the back of his mind. 

" What is it ? " asked Linforth. 

Shere Ali turned to Linforth. 

" I go back to Chiltistan." 

"When?" asked Linforth, and a note of envy was 
audible in his voice. Mrs. Oliver heard it and understood 
it. She shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

" By the first boat to Bombay.*' 

" In a week's time, then ? " said Mrs. Oliver, quickly. 

Shere Ali glanced swiftly at her, seeking the meaning of 
that question. Did regret prompt it ? Or, on the other 
hand, was she glad ? 

" Yes, in a week's time," he replied slowly. 

" Why ? " asked Linforth. " Is there trouble in Chilti- 
stan ? " He spoke regretfully. It would be hard luck if 
that uneasy State were to wake again into turmoil while he 
was kept kicking his heels at Chatham. 

" Yes, there is trouble," Shere Ali replied. " But it is 
not the kind of trouble which help you forward on the 
Eoad." 

The trouble, indeed, was of quite another kind. The 
Bussians were not stirring behind the Hindu Eush or on 
the Pamirs. The turbulent people of GhiltiBtan were 
making trouble, and profit out of the trouble, it is true. 
That they would be sure to do somewhere, and, moreover, 
they would do it with a sense of humour more common 
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pon the Frontier than in the Proyinces of India. Bnt 
ley were not at the moment making trouble in their own 
)antr7. They were heard of in Masnlipatam and other 
ties of Madras, where thej were badlj wanted bj the 
3lice and not often caught. The quarrel in Ghiltistan lay 
3tween the British Baj, as represented by the Resident, 
id the Khan, who was spending the revenue of his State 
liefly upon his own amusements. It was claimed that the 
;e8ident should henceforth supervise the disposition of the 
avenue, and it had been suggested to the Khan that unless 
e consented to the proposal he would have to retire into 
rivate life in some other quarter of the Indian Peninsula. 
'o give to the suggestion the necessary persuasive power, 
le young Prince was to be lH*ought back at once, so that 
e might be ready at a moment's notice to succeed. This 
sason, however, was not given to Shere Ali. He was 
lerely informed by the Indian Government that he must 
3tiim to his country at once. 

Shere Ali stood before Mrs. Oliver. 

** You will give me a dance ? " he said. 

"After supper," she replied, and she laid her hand 
ritbin Linf orth's arm. But Shere Ali did not give way. 

" Where shall I find you ? " he asked. 

" By the door, here." 

And upon that Shere All's voice changed to one of 
ppeal. There came a note of longing into his voice. He 
>oked at Violet Oliver with burning eyes. He seemed 
inaware Linf orth was standing by. 

" You will not fail me ? " he said ; and Linf orth moved 
mpatiently. 

"No. I shall be there," said Violet Oliver, and she 
spoke hurriedly and moved by through the doorway. 
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Beneath her eyelids she stole a glance at her companion. 
His face was clouded. The scene which he had witnessed 
had jarred upon him, and still jarred. When he spoke to 
her his voice had a sternness which Yiolet Oliyer had not 
heard before. But she had always been aware that it might 
be heard, if at any time he disapproved. 

" * Tour friend,' you called him, speaking to me,'* he 
said. *' It seems that he is your friend too.'* 

'< He was with you at La Orave. I met him there.** 

" He comes to your house ? " 

" He has called once or twice,'* said Mrs. Oliver, sub- 
missively. It was by no wish of hers that Shere Ali had 
appeared at this dance. She had, on the contrary, been at 
some pains to assure herself that he would not be there. 
And while she answered Linforth she was turning over in 
her mind a difficulty which had freshly arisen, Shere Ali 
was returning to India. In some respects that was awkward. 
But Lmforth's ill-humour promised her a way of escape. 
He was rather silent during the earlier part of their supper. 
They had a little table to themselves, and while she talked, 
and talked with now and then an anxious glance at Linforth, 
he was content to listen or to answer shortly. Finally she 
said : 

" I suppose you will not see your friend again before he 
starts ? " 

** Yes, I shall," implied Linforth, and the frown gathered 
afresh upon his forehead. *^He dines to-morrow night 
with me at Chatham." 

"Then I want to ask you something," she continued. 
" I want you not to mention to him that I am paying a 
visit to India in the cold weather." 

Linforth's face cleared in an instant. 
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^' I am glad that yon have made that request/' he said 
frankly. *^ I have no right to say it, perhaps. But I think 
you are wise." 

"Things are possible here,** she agreed, "which are 
impossible there.** 

" Friendship, for instance." 

" Some friendships," said Mrs. Oliver ; and the rest of 
their supper they ate cheerily enough. Violet Oliver was 
genuinely interested in her partner. She was not very 
familiar with the large view and the definite purpose. 
Those who gathered within her tiny drawing-room, who 
sought her out at balls and parties, were, as a rule, the 
younger men of the day, and Linforbh, though like them in 
age and like them, too, in his capacity for enjoyment, was 
diflferent in most other ways. For the large view and the 
definite purpose coloured all his life, and, though he spoke 
little of either, set him apart, 

Mrs. Oliver did not cultivate many illusions about her- 
self. She saw very clearly what manner of men they were 
to whom her beauty made its chief appeal — clean-minded 
youths for the most part not remarkable for brains — and 
she was sincerely proud that Linforth sought her out no 
less than they did. She could imagine herself afraid of 
Linforth, and that fancy gave her a little thrill of pleasure. 
She understood that he could easily be lost altogether, that 
if once he went away he would not return ; and that know- 
ledge made her careful not to lose him. Moreover, she had 
brains herself. She led him on that evening, and he spoke 
with greater freedom than he had used with her before — 
greater freedom, she hoped, than he had used with any one. 
The lighted supper-room grew dim before his eyes, the 
noise and the laughter and the passing figures of the other 
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gnestB ceased to be notioed. He talked in a low voice, and 
with his keen face pushed a trifle forward as though, whQe he 
spoke, he listened. He was listening to the call of the Road. 

He stopped abruptly and looked anxiouslj at YioleL 

^' Have I bored you ? *' he asked. ^^ Generally I watch 
you,'' he added with a smile, *4est I should bore you. 
To-night I haven't watched*" 

*f For that reason I have been interested to-night more 
than I have been before." 

She gathered up her fan with a little sigh. '* I must go 
upstairs again," she said, and she rose from her chair. '* I 
am sorry. But I have promised d^^ices." 

" I will take you up. Then I shall go." 

" You will dance no more ? " 

" No," he said with a smile. ^' I'll not spoil a perfect 
evening." Violet Oliver was not given to tricks or any 
play of the eyelids. She looked at him directly, and she 
said simply, " Thank you." 

He took her up to the landing, and came downstaiis 
again for his hat and coat. But, as he passed with them 
along the passage door he turned, and looking up the stairs, 
saw Yiolet Oliver watching him. She waved her hand 
lightly and smiled. As the door closed behind him she 
returned to the ball-room. Linf orth went away with no 
suspicion in his mind that she had stayed her feet upon the 
landing merely to make very sure that he went. He had 
left his mother behind, however, and she was all suspicion. 
She had remarked the little scene when Shere Ali had 
unexpectedly appeared. She had noticed the embarrassmoit 
of Yiolet Oliver and the anger of Shere Ali. It was posBiUe 
that Sir John Gasson had also not been blind to it. For, ft 
little time afterwards, he nodded towards Shere Ali« 
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" Do yon know that boy ? " he asked. 

" Yes. He is Dick's great friend. They have much in 
common. His father was my husband's friend." 

''And both believed in the new Boad, I know/* said 
Sir John. He pulled at his grey moustache thoughtfully, 
and asked : '' Have the sons the Road in common, too ? '* 
A shadow darkened Sybil Linforth's face. She sat silent 
for some seconds, and when she answered, it was with a 
great reluctance. 

" I believe so," she said in a low voice, and she shivered. 
She turned her face towards Casson. It was troubled, fear- 
stricken, and in that assembly of laughing and light-hearted 
people it roused him with a shock. '' I wish, with all my 
heart, that they had not," she added, and her voice shook 
and trembled as she spoke. 

The terrible story of Linforth's end, long since dim in 
Sir John Gasson's recollections, came back in vivid detail. 
He said no more upon that point. He took Mrs. Linforth 
down to supper, and bringing her back again, led her 
round the ball-room. An open archway upon one side led 
into a conservatory, where only fairy lights glowed amongst 
the plants and flowers. As the couple passed this archway, 
Sir John looked in. They walked a few yards further, and 
then he said : 

" Was it pale blue that Violet Oliver was wearing ? I 
am not clever at noticing these things." 

" Yes, pale blue and— pearls," said Sybil Lmf orth. 

" There is no need that we should walk any further. 
Here are two chairs," said Sir John. There was in truth 
no need. He had ascertained something about which, in 
spite of his outward placidity, he had been very curious. 

'' Did you ever hear of a man named Luffe ? " he asked. 
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Sybil Linforth started. It had been Luffe wtcveiRk 
continnal argaments, entreaties, thieats, and persoasioxz^ 
had caused the Road long ago to be carried forward. B~~^BLti 
she answered quietly, "Yes." 

** Of course you and I remember him," said Sir JoI^Han. 
" But how many others ? That's the penalty of Indi____jai 
service. You are soon forgotten, in India as quicMy as 
here. In most cases, no doubt, it doesn't matter, l^Hen 
just as good and younger stand waiting at the milestones^^ to 
carry on the torcL But in some cases I think it's a pit; 

*' In Mr. Luffe's case ? " asked Sybil Linforth. 

" Particularly in Luffe's case," said Sir John. 
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CHAPTER X 

AK UNANSWERED QUESTION 

Im John had guessed aright, Shere All was in ihe 
onservatory, and Violet Oliver sat by his side. 

'' I did not expect yon to-night/* she said lightly, as she 
pened and shut her fan. 

"Nor did I mean to come," he answered. "I had 
rranged to stay in the country until to-morrow. But I 
;ot my letter from the India Office this morning. It left 
ae — ^restless." He uttered the word with reluctance, and 
hnost with an air of shame. Then he clasped his hands 
ogether, and blurted out violently : " It left me miserable, 
could not stay away," and he turned to his companion. 
' I wanted to see you, if only for five minutes." It was 
riolet Oliver's instinct to be kind. She fitted herself 
laturally to the words of her companions, sympathized 
rith them in their troubles, laughed with them when they 
yere at the top of their spirits. So now her natural kind- 
less made her eyes gentle. She leaned forward. 

" Did you ? " she asked softly. " And yet you are going 
lome I " 

" I am going back to Ghiltistan," said Shere Ali. 

" Home I " Violet Oliver repeated, dwellmg upon the 
rord with a friendly insistence. 

But the young Prince did not assent $ he remained 
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silent — BO long silent that Violet Oliver moved uneasily. 
She was conscious of suspense ; she began to dread his 
answer. He turned to her quickly as she moved. 

'* Tou say that I am going home. That's the whole 
question/' he said. '^ I am trying to answer it — and I 
can't. Listen ! " 

Into the quiet and dimly lit place of flowers the music 
of the violins floated with a note of wistfulness in the 
melody they played — a suggestion of regret. Through a 
doorway at the end of the conservatory Shere All could see 
the dancers swing by in the lighted ball-room, the women in 
their bright frocks and glancing jewels, some of whom had 
flattered him, a few of whom had been his friends, and all 
of whom had treated him as one of their own folk and 
their equal. 

" I have heard the tune which they are playing, before," 
he said slowly. *' I heard it one summer night in Geneva. 
Linforth and I had come down from the mountains. We 
were dining with a party on the balcony of a restaurant over 
the lake. A boat passed hidden by the darkness. We could 
hear the splash of the oars. There were musicians in the 
boat, playing this melody. We were all very happy that 
night. And I hear it again now — ^when I am with you. 
I think that I shall remember it very often in Ghiltistan." 

There was so unmistakable a misery in his manner, 
in his voice, in his dejected looks, that Violet was moved 
to a deep sympathy. He was only a boy, of course, but 
he was a boy sunk in distress. 

" But there are your plans," she urged. " Have you 
forgotten them ? You were going to do so much. There 
was so much to do. So many changes, so many reforms 
which must be made. You used to talk to me so eagerly. 
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No more of your people were to be sold into slavery. You 
were going to stop all that. Yon were going to silence the 
Mullahs when they preached sedition, and to free Ohiltistan 
from their tyranny." " 

Yiolet remembered with a whimsical little smile how 
Shere Ali's enthusiasm had wearied her, but she checked 
the smile and continued : 

*' Are all those plans mere dreams and fancies ? '' 

"No," replied Shere AU, lifting his head. "No," h6 
said again with something of violence in the emphasis ; and 
for a moment he sat erect, with his shoulders squared, 
fronting his destiny. Almost for a moment he recaptured 
that for which he had been seeking — his identity with his 
own race. But the moment passed. His attitude relaxed. 
He turned to Yiolet with troubled eyes. " No, they are 
not dreams ; they are things which need to be done. But I 
can't realize them now, with you sitting here, any more 
than I can realize with this music in my ears, that it is my 
home to which I am going back." 

" Oh, but you will ! " cried Yiolet. " When you are out 
there you will. There's the Road, too, the Road which you 
and Mr. Linforth " 

She did not complete the sentence. With a low cry 
Shere Ali broke in upon her words. He leaned forward, 
with his hands covering his face. 

"Yes," he whispered, "there's the Road — ^there's the 
Road." A passion of self-reproach shook him. Not for 
nothing had Linforth been his friend. " I feel a traitor," 
he cried. " For ten years we have talked of that Road, 
planned it, and made it in thought, poring over the maps. 
Yes, for even at the beginning, in our first term at Eton, 
we began. 'Over fhe passes to the foot of the Hindu 
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Kosh ! ' Only a year ago I was eager, really, honeBtl; 
eager,^' and he paused for a moment, wondering at that 
picture of himself which his words evoked, wondenog 
whether it was indeed he — ^he who sat in the conservatoij 
— who had cherished those bright dreams of a great life 
in Ghiltistan. *^ Tes, it is true. I was honestly eager to 
go back." 

" Less than a year ago I " said Violet Oliver, quickly. 
'^ Less than a week ago. When did I see yon last ? On 
Sunday, wasn't it ? " 

*' But was I honest then ? '' exclaimed Shere AIL " I 
don't know. I thought I was — ^right up to to-day, right 
up to this morning, when the letter came. And then — ■'* 
He made a despairing gesture, as of a man crumbling dust 
between his fingers. 

" I will tell you," he said, turning towards her. " I 
believe that the last time I was really honest was in August 
of last year. Lmf orth and I talked of the Boad through & 
long day in the hut upon the Meije. I was keen then— 
honestly keen. But the next evening we came down to 
La Grave, and— -I met you." 

"No," Violet Ohvcr protested. "That's not the 



reason." 



" I flunk it is," said Shere Ali, quietly ; and Violet was 
silent. 

In spite of her pity, which was genuine enough, her 
thoughts went out towards Shere All's friend. With what 
words and in what spirit would he have received Shere All's 
sununons to Chiltistan ? She asked herself the question, 
knowing well the answer. There would have been no 
lamentations — ^a little regret, perhaps, perhaps indeed a 
longing to take her with him. But there would have been 
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LOt a thought of abandoning the work. She recognized 
hat truth with a sudden spasm of anger, but yet admiration 
trove with the anger and mastered it. 

** If what you say is true," she said to Shere Ali, gently, 

I am very sorry. But I hope it is not true. Ton have 

«en ten years here ; you have made many friends. Just 

or the moment the thought of leaving them behind troubles 

on. But that will pass.'* 

*' Will it ? '* he asked quietly. Then a smile came upon 
lis face. ^^ There's one thmg of which I am glad,'' he 
irhispered. 

"Yes." 

" You are wearing my pearls to-night." 

Violet Oliver smiled, and with a tender caressing move* 
aent her fingers touched and felt the rope of pearls about 
ler neck. Both the smile and the movement revealed Violet 
)liver. She had a love of beautiful things, but, above all, 
I jeweb. It was a passion with her deeper than any she 
lad ever known. Beautiful stones, and pearls more than 
ny other stones, made an appeal to her which she could 
lot resist. 

** They are very lovely," she said softly. 

*^I shall be glad to remember that you wore them 
o-night," said Shere Ali; "for, as you know, I love 
on." 

** Hush I " said Mrs. Oliver ; and she rose with a start 
rom her chair. Shere Ali did the same. 

** It's true," he said sullenly $ and then, with a swift 
bep, he placed himself in her way. Violet Oliver drew 
ack quietly. Her heart beat quickly. She looked into 
ihere All's face, and was afraid. He was quite still ; even 
he expression of his face was set, but his eyes burned upon 
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her. There was a fierceness in his manner which was new 
to her. 

His hand darted out quickly towards her. But Yiolet 
Oliver was no less quick. She drew back yet another ^p. 
*' I didn't understand/' she said, and her lips shook, so that 
the words were blurred. She raised her hands to her neck 
and loosened the coils of pearls about it, as though she 
meant to lift them off and return them to the giver. 

'' Oh, don't do that, please," said Shere Ali ; and already 
his voice and his manner had changed. The sullenness had 
gone. Now he besought. His English training came to 
his aid. He had learned reverence for women, acquiring it 
gradually and almost unconsciously rather than from any 
direct teaching. He had spent one summer's holidays with 
Mrs. Linf orth for his hostess in the house under the Sussex 
Downs, and from her and from Dick's manner towards her 
he had begun to acquire it. He had become conscious of 
that reverence, and proudly conscious. He had fostered it. 
It was one of the qualities, one of the essential qualities, of 
the White People. It marked the Sahibs off from the 
Eastern races. To possess that reverence, to be influenced 
and moved and guided by it — that made him one with 
them. He called upon it to help him now. Almost he 
had forgotten it. 

"Please don't take them off," he implored. "There 
was nothing to understand." 

And perhaps there was not, except this — ^that Yiole 
Oliver was of those who take but do not give. She remov< 
her hands from her throat. The moment of danger 
passed, as she very well knew. 

" There is one thing I should be very grateful for," b 
said humbly. " It would not cause you very much troubl 
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«nd it would mean a great deal to me. I would like you to 
^write to me now and then." 

" Why, of course I wUl," said Mrs. Oliver, with a smile. 

" You promise ? " 

" Yes. But you will come back to England." 

** I shall try to come next summer, if it's only for a 
week/' said Shere Ali ; and he made way for Yiolet. 

She moved a few yards across the conservatory, and 
then stopped for Shere Ali to come level with her. ''I 
shall write, of course, to Ghiltistan," she said carelessly. 

** Yes," he replied, " I go northwards from Bombay. I 
travel straight to Eohara." 

"Very well. I will write to you there," said Violet 
Oliver ; but it seemed that she was not satisfied. She 
walked slowly towards the door, with Shere Ali at her side. 

" And you will stay in Ghiltistan until you come back 
to us ? " she asked. " You won't go down to Calcutta at 
Christmas, for instance ? Calcutta is the place to which 
people go at Christmas, isn't it ? I think you are right. 
You have a career in your own country, amongst your own 
people." 

She spoke urgently. And Shere Ali, thinking that thus 
she spoke in concern for his future, drew some pride from 
her encouragement. He also drew some shame ; for she 
might have been speaking, too, in pity for his distress. 

" Mrs. Oliver," he said, with hesitation ; and she 
stopped and turned to him. "Perhaps I said more than 
I meant to say a few minutes ago. I have not forgotten 
really that there is much for me to do in my own country ; 
I have not forgotten that I can thank all of you here who 
have shown me so much kindness by more than mere words. 
For I can help in Chiltistau — I can really help," 
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Then came a smile upon Violet Oliver's face, and her 
ejes shone. 

^ That is how I would have you speak,^ she cried. '* I 
am glad. Oh, I am glad 1 '' and her voice rang with the 
fulness of her pleasure. She had heen greatly distressed by 
the unhappiness of her friend, and in that distress com- 
punction had played its part. There was no hardness in 
Violet Oliver's character. To give pain flattered no vanity 
in her. She understood that Shere Ali would suffer because 
of her, and she longed that he should find his compensation 
in the opportunities of rulership. 

" Let us say good-bye here," he said. " We may not be 
alone again before I go." 

^'She gave him her hand, and he held it for a little 
while, and then reluctantly let it go. 

** That must last me until the summer of next year," he 
said with a smile. 

" Until the summer," said Violet Oliver ; and she 
passed out from the doorway into the ball-room. But as 
she entered the room and came once more amongst the 
lights and the noise, and the familiar groups of her friends, 
she uttered a little sigh of relief. The summer of next 
year was a long way off; and meanwhile here was an 
episode in her life ended as she wished it to end ; for in 
these last minutes it had begun to disquiet her. 

Shere Ali remained behind in the conservatory. His 
eyes wandered about it. He was impressing upon his 
memory every detail of the place, the colours of the flowers 
and their very perfumea. He looked through the doorway 
into the ball-room, whence the music swelled. The note of 
regret was louder than ever in his ears, and dominated the 
melody. To-morrow the lights, the delicate frocks, the 
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laughing voices and bright eyes would be gone. The violins 
spoke to him of that morrow of blank emptiness softly and 
languorously like one .making a luxury of grief. In a 
week^s time he would be setting his face towards Chiltistan ; 
and, in spite of the brave words he had used to Violet 
Oliver, once more the question forced itself into his mind. 

" Do I belong here ? " he asked " Or do I belong to 
Chiltistan ? " 

On the one side was all that during ten years ho had 
gradually learned to love and enjoy ; on the other side was 
his race and the land of his biith. He could not answer 
the question ; for there was a third possibility which had 
not yet entered into his speculations, and in that third 
possibility alone was the answer to be found. 
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CHAPTER XI 

AT THE GATE OP LAHORE 

Sheuc Alt, accordingly, travelled with relactance to 
Bombay, and at that port an anonymous letter with the 
postmark of Calcutta was brought to him on board the 
steamer. Shere Ali glanced through it, and laughed, 
knowing well his countrymen's passion for mysteries and 
intrigues. He put the letter in his pocket, and took the 
northward mail. These were the days before the North- 
West Province had been severed from the Punjab, and 
instructions had been given to Shere Ali to break his journey 
at Lahore. He left the train, therefore, at that station, on 
a morning when the thermometer stood at over a hundred 
in the shade, and was carried in a barouche drawn by 
camels to Government House. There a haggard and heat- 
worn Commissioner received him, and in the cool of the 
evening took him for a ride, giving him sage advice with 
the accent of authority. 

"His Excellency would have liked to have seen you 
himself," said the Commissioner. " But he is in the Hills, 
and he did not think it necessary to take you so far out of 
your way. It is as well that you should get to Kohara as 
soon as possible, and on particular subjects the Resident, 
Captain Phillips, will be able and glad to advise you.*' 

The Commissioner spoke politely enough, but the accent 
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I authority was there. Shere All's ears were quick to 
otice and resent it Some years had passed since commands 
ad been laid upon him. 

*' I shall always be glad to hear what Captain Phillips 
a£ to say,'' he replied stifBy. 

^'Yes, yes, of course/' said the Commissioner, taking 
bat for granted. *^ Captain Phillips has our views." 

He did not seem to notice the stifihiess of Shere All's 
one. He was tired with the strain of the hot weather, as 
^ifi drawn face and hollow eyes showed clearly. 

*'0n general lines," he continued. "His Excellency 
^ould like you to understand that the Government has no 
^tention, and no wish to interfere with the customs and 
AWB of Chiltistan. In fact, it is at this moment particularly 
^^irable that you should throw your influence on the side 
^f the native observances." 

*^ Indeed I " said Shere Ali, as he rode along the Mall 
^7 the Commissioner's side. " Then why was I sent to 
Oxford ? " 

The Commissioner was not surprised by the question, 
though it was abruptly put. 

'^ Surely that is a question to ask of his Highness your 
^^ther," he replied. "No doubt all you learnt and saw 
^eie will be extremely valuable. What I am saying now 
^ that the Government wishes to give no pretext whatever 
^ those who would disturb Chiltistan, and it looks to you 
^ith every confidence for help and support." 

"And the Eoad ? " asked Shere Ali. 

"It is not proposed to carry on the £oad. The 
'i^erchants in Kohara think that by bringing more trade, 
'heir profits would become less, while the country people 
Pok upon it as a deliberate attack upon their independence. 

u 
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The Government has no desire to force it upon the people 
against their wish.'* 

Shere Ali made no reply, but his heart grew bitter 
withinhim. He had come out to India sore and distreased at 
parting from his friends, from the life he had grown to love. 
All the way down the Bed Sea and across the Indian Ocean, 
the pangs of regret had been growing keener with each new 
mile which was gathered in behind the screw. He had lain 
awake listening to the throb of the engine with an aching 
heart, and with every longing for the country he had left 
behind growing stronger, every recollection growing more 
vivid and intense. There was just one consolation which 
he had. Violet Oliver had enheartened him to make the 
most of it, and calling up the image of her face before him, 
he had striven so to do. There were his plans for the re- 
generation of his country. And lo 1 here at Lahore, three 
days after he had set foot on land, they were shattered— 
before they were begun. He had been trained and educated 
in the West according to Western notions, and he was now 
bidden to go and rule in the East according to the ideals of 
the East. Bidden I For the quiet accent of authority in 
the words of the unobservant man who rode beside him 
rankled deeply. He had it in lus thoughts to cry out: 
" Then what place have I in Chiltistan ? '* 

But though he never uttered the question, it was none! 
the less answered. 

'^ Economy and quiet are the two things which Ohiltistan 
needs," said the Commissioner. Then he looked cardefldy 
at Shere Ali. 

'* It is hoped that you will marry and settle down as 
soon as possible," he said. 

Shere Ali reined in his horse, stared for a moment fii 
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his oompanion, and then began qnietly to laugh. The 
laughter was not pleasant to listen to, and it grew harsher 
and loader. Bat it brought no change to the tired face of 
the Gonunissioner, who had stopped his horse beside Shere 
Ali*8 and was busy with the bnckle of his stirmp-leather. 
He raised his head when the laughter stopped. And it 
stopped as abruptly as it had begun. 

" You were saying " he remarked politely. 

** That I would like, if there is time, to ride through the 
Bazaar/' 

" Certainly," said the Commissioner. ** This way," and 
he tamed at right angles out of the Mall and its avenue of 
great trees, and led the way towards the native city. Short 
of it, however, he stopped. 

** Ton won't mind if I leave you here ? " he said. " There 
is some work to be done. You can make no mistake. You 
can see the Gate from here." 

«' Is that the Delhi Gate ? " asked Shere Ali. 

" Yes. You can find your own way back, no doubt " ; 
and the unobservant Commissioner rode away at a trot. 

Shere Ali went forward alone down the narrowing street 
towards the Gate. He was aflame with indignation. So he 
was to be nothing, he was to do nothing, except to practise 
economy and marry — ^a nigger. The contemptuous word 
rose to his mind. Long ago it had been applied to him 
more than once during his early schooldays, until desperate 
battles and black eyes had won him immunity. Now he used 
it savagely himself to stigmatize his own people. He was 
of the White People, he declared. He felt it, he looked it. 
Even at that moment a portly gentleman of Lahore in a 
ooloured turban and patent-leather shoes salaamed to him 
as he passed upon his horse. *^ Surely," he thought, '* I am 
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one of the Sahibs. This fool of a Commissioner does not 
understand.^' 

A woman passed him carrying a babe poised upon her 
head, with silver anklets upon her bare ankles and heavy 
silver rings upon her toes. She turned her face which was 
overshadowed by a hood to look at Shere Ali as he rode by. 
He saw the heavy stud of silver and enamel in her nostril, 
the withered brown face. He turned and looked at her, as 
she walked flat-footed and ungainly, her pyjamas of pink 
cotton showing beneath her cloak. He had no part or lot 
with any of these people of the East. The face of Violet 
Oliver shone before his eyes. There was lus mate. He 
recalled the exquisite daintiness of her appearance, her 
rufiSes of lace, the winning sweetness of her eyes. Not in 
Chiltistan would he find a woman to drive that image from 
his thoughts. 

Meanwhile he drew nearer to the Delhi Oate. A stream 
of people flowed out from it towards him. Over their heads 
he looked through the archway down the narrow street, 
where between the booths and under the carved over* 
hanging balconies the brown people, robed and turbaned, in 
saffron and blue, pink and white, thronged and chattered 
and jostled, a kaleidoscope of colour. Shere Ali turned his 
eyes to the right and the left as he went. It was not 
merely to rid himself of the Commissioner that he had 
proposed to ride on to the Bazaars by way of the Delhi Gate* 
The anonymous letter bearing the postmark of Calcutta^ 
which had been placed in his hand when the steamer"^ 
reached Bombay, besought him to pass by the Delhi Gai 
at Lahore, and do certain things by which means he woul 
hear much to his advantage. He had no thought at th 
moment to do the particular things, but he was suflicientl; 
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curioaa to pass by the Delhi Oate. Some intrigae was on 
Iiand mto which it was sought to lure him. He had not 
lorgotten that his countrymen were bom intriguers. 

Slowly he rode along. Here and there a group of people 

^were squatting on the ground, talking noisily. Here and 

inhere a beggar stretched out a maimed limb and sought for 

Skims. Then close to the Oate he saw that for which he 

searched : a man sitting apart with a blanket over his head. 

ISo one spoke to the man, and for his part he never moved. 

IHe sat erect with his legs crossed in front of him and his 

Lands resting idly on his knees, a strange and rather grim 

figure ; so motionless, so utterly lifeless he seemed. The 

l)lanket reached almost to the ground behind and hung 

<lown to his lap in front, and Shere Ali noticed that a 

leathern begging-bowl at his side was well filled with coins. 

So he must have sat just in that attitude with that thick 

covering stifling him, all through the fiery heat of that long 

^y. As Shere Ali looked, he saw a poor bent man in rags, 

mith yellow caste marks on his forehead, add a copper pie 

to the collection in the bowl. Shere Ali stopped the giver. 

" Who is he ? " he asked, pointing to the draped figure. 

The old Hindu raised his hand and bowed his forehead 

into the palm. 

*^ Huzoor, he is a holy man, a stranger who has lately 
come to Lahore, but the holiest of all the holy men who 
bave ever sat by the Delhi Gate. His fame is already 
great." 

"But why does he sit covered with the blanket?" 
^ked Shere All. 

" Huzoor, because of his holiness. He is so holy that 
^8 face must not be seen." 
Shere Ali laughed. 
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" He told you that himself, I suppose," he said. 

'' Hnzoor, it is well known," said the old man. ^ He 
sits by the road all day until the darkness com oo " 

'* Yes," said Shere Ali, bethinking him of the recom- 
mendations in lus letter, *' until the darkness comei — and 
then ? " 

*' Then he goes away into the city, and no one sees him 
until the morning " ; and the old man passed on. 

Shere Ali chuckled and rode by the hooded man. His 
curiosity increased. It was quite likely that the blanket 
hid a Mohammedan Pathan from beyond the hills. To 
come down into the plains and mulct the pious Hindu by 
some such ingenious practice would appeal to the Pathan's 
sense of humour almost as much as to his pocket. Shere 
Ali drew the letter from his pocket, and in the waning 
light read it through again. True, the postmark showed 
that the letter had been posted in Calcutta, but more than 
one native of Chiltistan had come south and set up as a 
money-lender in that city on the proceeds of a successful 
burglary. He replaced the letter in his pocket, and rode 
on at a walk through the throng. »The darkness came 
quickly ; oil-lamps were lighted in the booths and shone 
through the unglazed window-spaces overhead. A refresh- 
ing coolness fell upon the town, the short welcome interval 
between the beat of the day and the suffocating heat of the 
night. Shere Ali turned his horse and rode back again to 
the Gate. The hooded beggar still sat upon the ground, 
but he was alone. The others, the blind and the maimed, 
had crawled away to their dens. Except this grim motion- 
less man, there was no one squatting upon the ground. 

Shere Ali reined in beside him, and bending forward in 
his saddle spoke in a low voice a few words of Pushtu. 
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he hooded figure did not move, bnt from behind the 
anket there issued a muffled voice. 

^If your Highness will ride slowly on, your servant 
U follow and come to his side,^* 

Shore Ali went on, and m a few moments he heard the 
f tf patter of a man running barefoot along the dusty 
cul. He stopped his horse and the patter of feet ceased, 
lb a moment after, silent as a shadow, the man was at his 
ie. 

" You are of my country ? " said Shere Ali. 

'* I am of Eohara,'* returned the man. " Safdar Khan 
Sohara. May God keep your Highness in health. We 
^V-e waited long for your presence." 

** What are you doing in Lahore ? " asked Shere Ali. 

In the darkness he saw a flash of white as Safdar Khan 

** There was a little trouble, your Highness, with one 
fcutk Mohammed and — Ishak Mohammed's son is still 
K^e. He is a boy of eight, it is true, and could not hold 
^ifle to his shoulder. But the trouble took place near the 
c>«d." 

Shere Ali nodded his head in comprehension. Safdar 
dan had shot his enemy on the Bead, which is a holy 
^«e, and therefore he came within the law. 

'^ Blood-money was offered,'* continued Safdar Ehan, 
t^ut the boy would not consent, and claims my life. His 
other would hold the rifle for him while he pulled the 
E^er. So I am better in Lahore. Moreover, your High- 
^Qs, for a poor man life is difficult in Eohara. Taxes are 
^h. So I came down to this Gate and sat with a cloak 
^^r my head.'* 

«< And you have found it profitable ? " said Shere Ali. 
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Again the teeth flashed in the darkness, and Safdar 
Ehan langhed. 

'* For two days I sat by the Delhi Grate, and no one spoke 
to me or dropped a single coin in my bowl. Bnt on the 
third day a good man — may Ood preserve him I — ^passed by 
when I was nearly stifled, and asked me why I sat in the heat 
of the snn under a blanket. Thereupon I told him, what 
doubtless your Highness knows, that my face is much too 
holy to be looked upon, and since then your Highness's ser- 
vant has prospered exceedingly. The device is a good one.** 

Suddenly Safdar Ehan! stumbled as they walked, and 
lurched against the horse and its rider. He recovered 
himself in a moment, with prayers for forgiveness and 
curses upon his stupidity for setting lus foot upon a sharp 
stone. But he had put out his hand as he stumbled, and 
that hand had run lightly down Shere All's coat, and had 
felt the texture of his clothes. 

'* I had a letter from Calcutta,*' said the Prince, " which 
besought me to speak to you, for you had something for 
my ear. Therefore speak, and speak quickly.'' 

But a change had come over Safdar Ehan. Certainly 
Shere Ali was wearing the dress of one of the Sahibs. A 
man passed carrying a lantern, and the light, feeble though 
it was, threw into outline against the darkness a pth 
helmet and a very English figure. Certainly, too, Shere 
Ali spoke the Pushtu tongue with a slight hesitation, and 
an unfamiliar accent. He seemed to grope for words. 

" A letter ? " he cried. " From Calcutta ? Nay, how 
can that be ? Some foolish fellow has dared to play ft 
trick " ; and in a few short effective sentences Safdar Ehan 
expressed his opinion of the foolish fellow and of his 
ancestry distant and immediate. 
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^ Yet the letter bade me seek you by the Delhi Gate of 
jahore," continned Shere Ali, cahnly ; ^^ and by the Delhi 
kte of Lahore I found you.'' 

** My fame is great," replied Safdar Ehan, bombastically. 
' Far and wide it has spread like the boughs of a gigantic 
ree* 

^* Bubbish I " said Shere Ali, curtly, breaking in upon 
iafdar's vehemence. '^I am not one of the Hindu fools 
rho fill your begging-bowl," and he laughed. 

Li the darkness he heard Safdar Ehan laugh too. 

•*Tou expected me," continued Shere Ali. "You 
ooked for my coming. Your ears were listening for the 
ew words of Pushtu. Why else should you say, * Ride 
orward and I will follow ' ? " 

Safdar Ehan walked for a little while in silence. Then 
n a voice of humility he said : 

** I will tell my lord the truth. Yes, some foolish talk 
las passed from one man to another, and has been thrown 
)ack again like a ball. I too," he admitted, " have been 
¥ithout wisdom. But I have seen how vain such talk is. 
The Mullahs in the hills speak only ignorance and foUy." 

**AhI " said Shere Ali. He took the letter from his 
K)cket and tore it into fragments and scattered the f rag- 
nents upon the road. '^So I thought. The letter is of 
heir prompting." 

" My lord, it may be so," replied Safdar Khan. " For 
ny part I have no lot or share in any of these things. For 
[ am now of Lahore." 

** Ay," said Shere Ali. " The begging-bowl is filled to 
)verflowing at the Delhi Gate. So you are of Lahore, 
:hough your name is Safdar Ehan and you were bom at 
Eohara." And suddenly he leaned down and asked in a 
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wistfal voice with a great cnrioaity, '^Are you content? 
Have yon forgotten the hills and yalleyg ? Is Lahoie moie 
to yon than Ghiltistan ? ^* 

So perpetually had Shere Ali*8 mind nm of late upon 
his isolation thai it crept into all his thoughts. So now it 
seemed to him that there was some vague parallel between 
his mental state and that of Safdar Khan. But Safdar 
Ehan^s next words disabused him : 

^'Nay, nay/' he said. *'Bat the widow of a ridi 
merchant in the city here, a devout and holy woman, has 
been greatly moved by my piety. She seeks my hand in 
marriage, and— — ^' here Safdar Ehan laughed pleasantly—- 
*^ I shall marry her. Already she has given me a neoUace 
of price which I have had weighed and tested to prove that 
she does not play me false. She is very rich, and it is too 
hot to sit in the sun under a blanket. So I will be a 
merchant of Lahore instead, and live at my ease on the 
upper balcony of my house." 

Shere Ali laughed and answered, *^ It is well." Then 
he added shrewdly : '^ But it is possible that yon may yet 
at some time meet the man in Calcutta who wrote the 
letter to me. If so, tell him what I did with it," and Shere 
Ali*s voice became hard and stem. '^ Tell him that I tore 
it up and scattered it in the dnst. And let him send the 
news to the Mullahs in the Hills. I know that soft-handed 
brood with their well-fed bodies and theur treacherous 
mouths. If only they would let me carry on the Boad 1 " 
he cried passionately, '^ I would drag them out of the houses 
where they batten on poor men^s families, and set them to 
work till the palms of their hands were honestly blistered. 
Let the Mullahs have a care, Safdar Khan. I go Koriih 
to-morrow to Kohara." 
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He E^ke with a greater vehemence than perhaps he 
kd meant to ahow. Bnt he was carried along by his own 
>id8, and sought tdways a stronger epithet than that 
liich he had nsed. He was sore and indignant, and he 
inted his anger on the first object which served him as an 
jportnnity. Safdar Ehan bowed his head in the darkness, 
ife thongh he might be in Lahore, he was still afraid of 
16 HnllahSy afraid of their curses, and mindf nl of their 
ower to nun the venturesome man who dared to stand 
gainst them. 

" It shall be as your Highness wishes/' he said in a low 
'oice, and he hurried away from Shere All's side. Abuse of 
he Mullahs was dangerous — as dangerous to listen to as 
speak. Who knew but what the very leaves of the neem 
lees might whisper the words and bear witness against 
lum ? Moreover, it was clear that the Prince of Ghiltistan 
^aSabib. Shere Ali rode back to Oovemment House. 
Be understood clearly why Safdar Khan had so uncere- 
moniously fled ; and he was glad. If the fool of a Com- 
missioner did not know him for what he was, at all events 
^dar Ehan did. He was one of the White People. For 
irho else would dare to speak as he had spoken of the 
Knilahs? The Mullahs would hear what he had said. 
Quit was certain. They would hear it with additions. 
^V would try to make things unpleasant for him in 
"l^iltistan in consequence. But Shere Ali was glad. For 
heir very opposition — ^in so lover-like a way did every 
Qonght somehow reach out to Violet Oliver — brought him 
little nearer to the lady who held his heart. He found 
^ Oommissioner sealing up his letters in his o£Sce. 

That unobservant man had just written at length, 

• 

ivately and confidentially, both to the Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the Punjab at the hill-station and to the 
Besident at Eohara. And to both he had written to the 
one effect : 

" We must expect trouble m Ohiltistan.** 
He based his conclusion upon the glimpse which he had 
obtained into the troubled feelings of Shere Ali. The 
next morning Shere Ali travelled northwards, and forij- 
eight hours later from the top of the Malakand Pass he 
saw winding across the Swat valley past Ohakdara the Road 
which reached to Kohara and there stopped. 



"x 
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CHAPTEE XII 

ON THE POLO-QROUND 

ioLST Oliveb travelled to India in the late autumn of 
lat year, free from apprehension. Somewhere beyond the 
igh snow-passes Shere Ali would be working out his 
estiny among his own people. She was not of those who 
)ek publicity either for themselves or for their gowns in 
le daily papers. Shere Ali would never hear of her visit ; 
le was safe. She spent her Christmas in Calcutta, saw the 
^for the Yiceroy^s Cup run without a fear that on that 
owded raceoourse the importunate figure of the young 
^ce of Chiltistan might emerge to reproach her, and a 
^ later went northwards into the United Provinces. It 
fi a year, now some while past, when a royal visitor came 
^m a neighbouring country into India. And in his 
Hour at one great city in those Provinces the troops 
^ered and the tents went up. Little towns of canvas, 
T with bordered walks and flowers, were dotted on the 
ity plains about and within the city. Great ministers 
1 functionaries came with their retinues and their guests, 
tive princes from Bajputana brought their elephants and 
iir escorts. Thither also came Violet Oliver. It was, 
Leed, to attend this Durbar that she had been invited out 
m England. She stayed in a small camp on the great 
rade Ground, where the tents faced one another in a 
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single street, each with its little garden of grass and flowen 
before the door. The ends of the street were closed m by 
posts, and outside the posts sentries were placed. 

It was a week of bright, sunlit, rainless days, and of 
starry nights. It was a week of reviews and State fnno- 
tions. But it was also a week during which the best polo 
to be seen in India drew the visitors each afternoon to the 
club-ground. There was no more constant attendant than 
Yiolet Oliver. She understood the game and followed it 
with a nice appreciation of the players* skill. The first 
round of the competition had been played oS on the thiid 
day, but a native team organized by the ruler of a Moham- 
medan State in Central India had drawn a by and did not 
appear in the contest until the fourth day. Mrs. Oliver 
took her seat in the front row of the stand, as the opposing 
teams cantered into the field upon their ponies. A pro- 
granmie was handed to her, but she did not open it. For 
already one of the umpires had tossed the ball into the 
middle of the ground. The game had begun. 

The native team was matched against a regiment of 
Dragoons, and from the beginning it was plain that the 
four English players were the stronger teauL But on the 
other side there was one who in point of skill outstripped 
them all. He was stationed on the outside of the field 
farthest away from Yiolet Oliver. He was a young man, 
almost a boy, she judged ; he was beautifully mounted, and 
he sat his pony as though he and it were one. He was 
quick to turn, quick to pass the ball ; and he never pbyed 
a dangerous game. A desire that the native team should 
win woke in her and grew strong just because of that slim 
youth's extraordinary skill. Time after time he relieved 
his side, and once, as it seemed to her, he picked the ball 
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out of ihe very goatposts. The bngle, she remembered 
afterwards, had just sounded. He drove the ball out from 
the press, leaned over until it seemed he must fall, to resist 
an opponent who tried to ride him ofF, and then somehow he 
shook himself free from the tangle of polo-sticks and ponies. 
** Oh, well done I well done I " cried Violet Oliver, 
denching her hands in her enthusiasm. A roar of applause 
went up. He came racing down the very centre of the 
ground, the long ends of his white turban streaming out 
behind him like a pennant. The seven other players 
followed upon his heels outpaced and outplayed. He rode 
swinging his polo-stick for the stroke, and then with clean 
hard blows sent the ball skimming through the air like a 
bird. Yiolet Oliver watched him in suspense, dreading lest 
he should override the ball, or that his stroke should glance. 
But he made no mistake. The sound of the strokes rose 
clear and sharp; the ball flew straight. He drove it 
between the posts, and the players streamed in behind as 
though through the gateway of a beleaguered town. He 
had scored the first goal of the game at the end of the first 
chukkur. He cantered back to change his pony. But this 
time he rode along the edge of the stand, since on this side 
the ponies waited with their blankets thrown over their 
saddles and the syces at their heads. He ran his eyes along 
the row of onlookers as he cantered by, and suddenly 
Yiolet Oliver leaned forward. She had been interested 
merely in the player. Now she was interested in the man 
who played. She was more than interested. For she felt 
a tightening of the heart and she caught her breath. ** It 
could not be I '' she said to herself. She could see his face 
dearly, however, now ; and as suddenly as she had leaned 
forwaf4 t^b^ drew l^ck* She lowered her head, until her ' 
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broad hat-brim hid her f aoe. She opened her programme, 
looked for and found the names of the players. Shere All's 
stared her in the face. 

** He has broken his word,^* she said angrily to herself, 
quite forgetting that he had given no word, and that she 
had asked for none. Then she fell to wondering whether 
or no he had recognized her as he rode pstot the stand. She 
stole a glance as he cantered back, but Shere All was not 
looking towards her. She debated whether she should make 
an excuse and go back to her camp. But if he had thought 
he had seen her, he would look again, and her empty place 
would be convincing evidence. Moreover, the teams had 
changed goals. Shere Ali would be playing on this side of 
the ground during the next chukkur unless the Dragoons 
scored quickly. Violet Oliver kept her place, but she saw 
little of the game. She watched Shere All's play, furtively, 
however, hoping thereby to learn whether he had noticed 
her. And in a little while she knew. He played wildly, 
his strokes had lost their precision, he was less quick to 
follow the twists of the ball. Shere All had seen her. Ai> 
the end of the game he galloped quickly to the comer, andL 
when Violet Oliver came out of the enclosure she saw hiicX' 
standing with his long overcoat already on his shoulden^^ 
waiting for her. 

Violet Oliver separated herself from her friends an^ 
went forward towards him. She held out her hand. Sher^ 
All hesitated and then took it. All through the gam^^ 
pride had been urging him to hold his head high and seel^ 
not so much as a single word with her. But he had bee^^i 
alone for six months in Chiltistan, and he was young. 

" You might have let me know," he said, in a troubl 
voice. 
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Violet Oliver faltered out some beginnings of an excuse. 
She did not want to bring him away from his work in 
Chiltistan. But Shere Ali was not listening to the excuses. 

" I must see you again," he said. " I must." 

" No doubt we shall meet," replied Violet Oliver. 

"To-morrow," continued Shere Ali. "To-morrow 
evening. You will be going to the Fort." 

There was to be an investiture, and after the investiture 
a great reception in the Fort on the evening of the next 
day. It would be as good a place as any, thought Violet 
Oliver — nay, a better place. There would be crowds of 
people wandering about the Fort. Since they must meet, 
let it be there and soon. 

" Very well," she said. " To-morrow evening," and she 
passed on and rejoined her friends. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE HrVIDIOUS BAB 

yiO];iET Oliyeb drove baek to her oamp in ihe oompan; d 
her friends, and tiiej remarked npon her silenoe. 

*^ Yon are tired, Tiolet ? " her hostess asked of her. 

*' A little, perhaps,*' Violet admitted, and, nrging fatigoe 
as her excnse, she escaped to her tent. There she took 
counsel of her looking-glass. 

" I couldn't possibly have foreseen that he would be 
here," she pleaded to her reflection. "He was to have 
stayed in Chiltistan. I asked him, and he told me that he 
meant to stay. If he had stayed there, he wonid never 
have known that I was in India," and she added and 
repeated, " It's really not my fault." 

In a word, she was distressed, and sincerely distressed. 
But it was not npon her own account. She was not think- 
ing of the awkwardness to her of this unexpected encounter. 
But she realized that she had given pain where she had 
meant not to give pain. Shere Ali had seen her. He had 
been assured that she sought to avoid him. And this waB 
not the end. She must go on and give more pain. 

Violet Oliver had hoped and believed that her friendship 
with the young Prince was something which had gone qai^ 
out of her life. She had closed it and put it away, as jon 
put away upon an upper shelf a book which you do not 
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mean to read again. The lasfc word had been spoken eight 
months ago in the conservatory of Lady Marfield's honse. 
And behold they had met again. There mnst be yet 
another meeting, yet another last interview. And from 
that last interview nothing bnt pain conid come to Shere 
Ali. Therefore she anticipated it with a great reluctance. 
Violet Oliver did not live among illusions. She was no 
sentimentalist. She never made np and rehearsed in 
imagination little scenes of a melting pathos where eternal 
Bidienx were spoken amid tears. She had no appreciation of 
the woef nl Inznry of last interviews. On the contrary, she 
hated to confront distress or pain. It was in her character 
always to take the easier way when trouble threatened. She 
would have avoided altogether this meeting with Shere Ali, 
had it been possible. 

**It's a pity," she said, and that was all. She was 
reluctant, but she had no misgiving. Shere Ali was to her 
BtiU the youth to whom she had said good-bye in Lady 
Marfield's conservatory. She had seen him in the flush of 
victory after a dose-fought game, and thus she had seen 
him often enough before. It was not to be wondered at 
that she noted no difference at that moment. 

But the difference was there for the few who had eyes 
to see. He had journeyed up the Broken Boad into Chilti- 
rtan. At the Fort of Chakdara, in the rice-fields on the 
banks of the Swat river, he had taken his luncheon one 
day with the English commandant and the English doctor, 
and there he had parted with the ways of life which had 
become to him the only ways. He had travelled thence for 
a few hundred yards along a straight strip of road running 
over level ground, and so with the levies of Dir to escort 
Mm he swuug round to the left. A screen of hill-side and 
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.grey rock moved across the face of the oonntrj behind him. 
The last outpost was left behind. The Fort and the Signal 
Tower on the pinnacle opposite, and the English flag flying 
over all, were hidden from his sight. Wretched as any 
exile from his native land, Shere Ali went up into the 
lower passes of the Himalayas. Days were to pass and still 
the high snow-peaks which glittered in the sky, gold in the 
noonday, silver in the night-time, above the valleyB of 
Chiltistan, were to be hidden in the far North. But already 
the words began to be spoken and the little incidents to 
occur which were to ripen him for his destiny. They were 
garnered into his memories as separate and unrelated^^fl 
events. It was not until afterwards that he came to know ^ 
how deeply they had left their marks, or that he set them^fl^ 
in an ordered sequence, and gave to them a particnii 
significance. Even at the Fort of Ohakdara a beginnii 
bad been made. 

Shere Ali was standing in the little battery on the vei 
summit of the Fort. Below him was the oblong enclosur^^ 
of the men's barracks, the stone landings and steps, thi 
iron railings, the numbered doors. He looked down ii 
the enclosure as into a well. It might almost have been 
section of the barracks at Chatham. But Shere Ali 
his head, and over against him, on the opposite side of ^ 
natural gateway in the hills, rose the steep slope and ik^Jd 
Signal Tower. 

" I was here,'' said the doctor, who stood beside hiscu, 
^' during the Malakand campaign. You remember it, :aao 
doubt ? " 

" I was at Oxford. I remember it well," said Shere j^Ji. 

" We were hard pressed here, but the handful of dcb-^ 
in the Signal Tower had the worst of it," continued 'fcle 
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loctor in a matter-of-fact voice. " It was reckoned that 
here were fourteen thousand men from the Swat valley 
lesieging us, and as they did not mind how many they 
)st, even with the Maxims and our wire defences it was 
ifficnlt to keep them off. We had to hold on to the 
tignal Tower because we could communicate with the 
eople on the Malakand from there, while we couldn't from 
he Fort itself. The Amandara ridge, on the other side of 
he valley, as you can see, just hides the Pass from us. 
Tell, the handful of men in the tower managed to keep in 
Dmmunication with the main force, and this is how it was 
one. A Sepoy called Prem Singh used to come out into 
ill view of the enemy through a port-hole of the tower, 
eliberately set up his apparatus, and heliograph away to 
\ie main force in the Malakand Camp, with the Swatis 
ring at him from short range. How it was he was not 
ity I could never understand. He did it day after day. 
b was the bravest and coolest thing I ever saw done or 
^er heard of, with one exception, perhaps. Prem Singh 
'ould have got the Victoria Cross—" and the doctor 
:x>pped suddenly, and his face flushed. 

Shere Ali, however, was too keenly interested in the 
icident itself to take any note of the narrator's confusion. 
;aldly though it was told, there was the square, strong 
>wer with its door six feet from the ground, its machi- 
3rili8, its narrow port-holes over against him, to give life 
od vividness to the story. Here that brave deed had 
een done and daily repeated. Shere Ali peopled the 
mpty slopes which ran down from the tower to the river, 
nd the high crags beyond the tower with the hordes of 
^hite-dad Swatis, all in their finest robes, like men who 
lave just reached the goal of a holy pilgrimage, as indeed 
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they had. He saw their staadards, he heard the din of 
their firearms, and high above them on the wall of the 
tower he saw the khaki-dad figure of a single Sepoy calmly 
flashing across the valley news of the defenders* plight. 

*' Didn't he get the Yictoria Cross ? '* he asked. 

** No," returned the doctor with a certain awkwardnessr 
But still Shere Ali did not notice. 

'^And what was the exception?" he asked eagerly.^ 
*^ What was the other brave deed you have seen fit to ranl^ 
withthis?" 

** That, too, happened over there," said the doctor^^ 
seizing upon the question with relief. '* During the early^ 
days of the siege we were able to send in to the towei^^ 
water and food. But when the first of August come wc 
could help them no more. The enemy thronged too dosel] 
round us, we were attacked by night and by day, and atone 
sangars, in which the Svratis lay after dark, were buitt2> 
between us and the tower. We sent up water to the towe^^ 
for the last time at half -past nine on a Saturday momins*^ 
and it was not until half -past four on the Monday after* — 
noon that the relieving force marched across the brid^^ 
down there and set us free." 

"They were without water for all that time— and ixi 
August ? " cried Shere Ali. 

"No," the doctor answered. "But they would ha'V^^ 

been had the Sepoy not found his equaL A bheestie " 

and he nodded his head to emphasize the word — **jL<:>t 
a soldier at all, but a mere water-carrier, a mere can^]>- 
follower, volunteered to go down to the river. He crel* 
out of the tower after nightfall with his water-skixiB, 
crawled down between the sangars — and I can tell jr^^^ 
the hill-side was thick with them--to the brink of the Sveat 
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Lver bdow there, filled his skins, and returned with 
dem." 

*^ That man, too, earned the Victoria Oross,^* said Shere 

** Yes," sidd the doctor, ** no doubt, no doubt." 

Something of flurry was again audible in his voice, and 
lis time Shere Ali noticed it. 

** Earned — ^but did not get it ? " he went on slowly ; 
ad turning to the doctor he waited quietly for an answer. 
Ixe answer was given reluctantly, after a pause. 

"Weill That is so." 

"Why?" 

The question was uttered sharply, close upon the words 
rhich had preceded it. The doctor looked upon the ground, 
hif ted his feet, and looked up again. He was a young man 
nd inexperienced. The question was repeated : 

"Why?" 

The doctor's confusion increased. He recognized that 
LIB delay in answering only made the answer more difficult 
o give. It could not be evaded. He blurted out the truth 
ipologetioally : 

"Well, you see, we don't give the Victoria Cross to 
latives." 

Shere Ali was silent for a while. He stood with his 
iyea fixed upon the tower, his face quite inscrutable. 

'^Yes, I guessed that would be the reason," he said 
loietly. 

" Well," said his companion uncomfortably, ** I expect 
some day that wiU be altered." 

Shere Ali shrugged his shoulders, and turned to go 
down. At the gateway of the Port, by the wire bridge, 
his escort, mounted upon their horses, waited for him. He 
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climbed into the saddle without a word. He had been 
labouring for these last days under a sense of injury, and 
his thoughts had narrowed in upon himself. He was 
thinking. *' I, too, then, could never win that prize." His 
conviction that he was really one of the White People, 
bolstered up as it had been by so many vain arguments, 
was put to the test of fact. The truth shone in upon his 
mind. For here was a coveted privilege of the White 
People from which he was debarred, he and the bheestie 
and the Sepoy. They were all one, he thought bitterly, to 
the White People. The invidious bar of his colour was 
not to be broken. 

'' Good-bye," he said, leaning down from his saddle and 
holding out his hand. " Thank you very much." 

He shook hands with the doctor and cantered down the 
road, with a smile upon his face. But the consdonsness of 
the invidious bar was rankling cruelly at his heart, and it 
continued to rankle long after he had swung round the 
bend of the road and had lost sight of Ohakdara and the 
English flag. 

He passed through Jandol and climbed the Lowari 
Pass among the fir trees and the pines, and on the very 
summit he met three men clothed in brown homespun with 
their hair clubbed at the sides of their heads. Each man 
carried a rifle on his back and two of them carried swords 
besides, and they wore sandals of grass upon their feet. 
They were talking as they went, and they were talking in 
the Chilti tongue. Shere Ali hailed them and bade them 
stop. 

" On what journey are you going ? " he asked, and one 
of the three bowed low and answered him. 

" Sir, we are going to Mecca." 
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" To Mecca I " exclaimed Shere Ali. " How will you 
ver get to Mecca ? Have you money ? " 

*' Sir, we have each six rupees, and with six rupees a 
lan may reach Mecca from Kurrachee. Till we reach 
[lurrachee, there is no fear that we shall starve. Dwellers 
a the villages will befriend us.^' 

" Why, that is true," said Shere Ali, " but since you are 
ountrymen of my own and my father's subjects, you shall 
LOt tax too heavily your friends upon the road." 

He added to their scanty store of rupees, and one after 
nother they thanked him and so went cheerily down the 
^ass. Shere Ali watched them as they went, wondering 
hat men should take such a journey and endure so much 
iscomfort for their faith. He watched their dwindling 
Igures and understood how far he was set apart from them. 
le was of their faith himself, nominalfy at all events, but 

{eoca ? He shrugged his shoulders at the name. It 

leant no more to him than it did to the White People who 
lad cast him out. But that chance meeting lingered in his 
aemory, and as he travelled northwards he would wonder 
t times by night at what village his three countrymen 
lept, and by day whether their faith still cheered them on 
heir road. 

He came at last to the borders of Chiltistan, and 
iiiavelled thenceforward through a country rich with 
oichards and green rice and golden amaranth. The 
terraced slopes of the mountains, ablaze with wild indigo, 
dosed in upon him and widened out. Above the terraces 
Sfreat dark forests of pines and deodars, maples and horse- 
chestnuts clung to the hill-sides ; and above the forests 
Tssa slopes stretched up to bare rock and the snowfields. 
*rom the villages the people came out to meet him, and 
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here and there from some casUe of a greater importanoe a 
chieftain would ride out with his bodygnard, gay in vely^ 
and silks from Bokhara and chogas of gold kinkob, and 
offer to him gold-dust twisted up in the petal of a flowor, 
which he touched and remitted. He was escorted to pdo- 
grounds and sat for hours witnessing sports and trials d 
skill, and at night to the music of kettledrums and jHpeB 
men and boys danced interminably before him. There was 
one evening which he particularly remembered. He had ie( 
up his camp outside a large Tillage, and was sitting alone by 
his fire in the open air. The night was very still, the akj 
dark but studded with stars extraordinarily bright — so brightf 
indeed, that Shere Ali could see upon the water of the river 
below the low diff on which his camp fire was lit a tremldmg 
golden path made by the rays of a planet. And as he flsti 
unexpectedly in the hush a boy with a clear, sweet voice 
began to sing from the darkness behind him. The melody 
was plaintive and sweet ; a few notes of a pipe accompanied 
him ; and as Shere Ali listened in this high valley of the 
Himalayas on a summer's night, the music took hold npoa 
him and wrung his heart. The jeaming for all that he 
had left behind became a pain almost beyond enduranoe. 
The days of his boyhood and his youth went by before hie 
eyes in a glittering procession. His school life, his first 
summer term at Oxford, the Oherwell with the shadows of 
the branches overhead dappling the water, the strenuon^ 
week of the Eights, his climbs with Linforth, and, aboveff 
all, London in June, a London bright with lilac and son— - 
shine and the fair faces of women, crowded in upon hiiS 
memory. He had been steadily of late refusing to remembers^ 
but the sweet voice and the plaintive melody had caught liiic= 
unawares. The ghosts of his dead pleasures trooped out an^ 
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took life and substance. Particular hours were lived through 
again — a motor ride alone with Violet Oliver to Pangboume, 
a dinner on the lawn outside the inn, the drive back to 
London in the cool of the evening. It all seemed very far 
away to-night. Shere Ali sat late beside his fire, nor when 
he went into his tent did he close his eyes. 

The next mDming he rode among orchards bright with 
apricots and mulberries, peaches and white grapes, and in 
another day he looked down from a high cliff, across which 
the road was carried on a scaffolding, upon the town of 
Kohara and the castle of his father rising in terraces upon 
a hin behind. The nobles and their followers came out to 
meet him with courteous words and protestations of good 
will But they looked him over with curious and not too 
friendly eyes. News had gone before Shere Ali that the 
young Prince of Chiltistan was coming to Kohara wearing 
the dress of the White People. They saw that the news 
was true, but no word of comment was uttered in his 
hearing. Joking and laughing, they escorted him to the 
gates of his father's palace. Thus Shere Ali at the last had 
come home to Kohara. Of the life which he lived there he 
was to tell something to Violet Oliver. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IN THB COURTYABD 

The investiture was over, and the guests, thronging from 
the Hall of Audience, came out beneath arches and saw the 
whole length of the great marble court spread before them. 
A vast canopy roofed it in, and a soft dim light pervaded it 
To those who came from the glitter of the ceremonies it 
brought a sense of coolness and of peace. From the ardies 
a broad flight of steps led downwards to the floor, wheie- 
water gleamed darkly in a marble basin. Lilies floated 
upon its surface, and marble paths crossed it to the stepB 
at the far end ; and here and there, in its depth, the 
reflection of a lamp burned steadily. At the far end steps 
rose again to a great platform and to gilded arches through 
which lights poured in a blaze, and gave to that end almost 
the appearance of a lighted stage, and made of the court- 
yard a darkened auditorium. From one flight of steps to 
the other, in the dim cool light, the guests passed across - 
the floor of the court, soldiers in uniforms, civilians in their ^ 
dress of State, jewelled princes of the native kingdoms,^ 
ladies in their bravest array. But now and again oneor^ 
two would slip from the throng, and, leaving the processionp' 
take their own way about the Fort. Among those wlic:== 
slipped away was Violet Oliver. She went to the side o -^ 
the courtyard where a couch stood empty. There she 
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ierself and waited. In front of her the stream of people 
massed bj talking and laughing, within view, within earshot 
f only one raised one's voice a trifle above the ordinary 
lote. Yet there was no other CQUch near. One might talk 
it will and not be overheard. It was, to Yiolet Oliver^s 
thinking, a good strategic position, and there she proposed 
bo remain till Shere Ali found her, and after he had found 
her, until he went away. 

She wondered in what guise he would cojne to her : a 
picturesque figure with a turban of some delicate shade 
upon his head and pearls about his throat, or — ^and as she 
wondered, a young man in the evening dress of an English- 
lan stepped aside from the press of visitors and came 
>waids her. Before she could, in that dim light, dis- 
nguish his face, she recognized him by the lightness of 
Is step and the suppleness of his figure. She raised her- 
ttf into a position a little more upright, and held out her 
i3id. She made room for him on the couch beside her, 
x<d when he had taken his seat, she turned at once to 



Bat Shere Ali raised his hand in a gesture of entreaty. 

" Hush I " he said with a smile ; and the smile, pleaded 
ith her as much as did his words. ^^ Just for a moment I 
^« can argue afterwards. Just for a moment, let us 
t^tend." 

Yiolet Oliver had expected anger, accusations, prayers. 
Wen for some threat, some act of violence, she had come 
i^^pared. But the quiet wistfulness of his manner, as of 
^ man too tired greatly to long for anything, took her at 
i difiadvantage. But the one thing which she surely under- 
**«!bd was the danger of pretence. There had been too much 
^^ pretence already. 
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" No," ghe said. 

** Jnst for a moment/' he insisted. He sat beside her, 
watching the clear profile of her face, the slender throat, 
the heavy masses of hair so daintily coiled upon her head. 
**The last eight months have not been — oould not be. 
Yesterday we were at Bichmond, just yon and I. It was 
Sunday — ^yon remember* I called on yon in the afternoon, 
and for a wonder you were alone. We drove down togediear 
to Bichmond, and dined together in the little room at the 
end of the passage — ^the room with the big windows, and the 
name of the woman who was murdered in France scratched 
upon the glass. That was yesterday.** 

** It was last year," said Violet. 

** Yesterday," Shere Ali persisted. '*I dreamt last 
night that I had gone back to Ghiltistan ; but it was only 
a dream." 

*^ It was the truth," and the quiet assurance of her voice 
dispelled Shere Ali's own effort at pretence. He leaned 
forward suddenly, clasping his hands upon his knees in an 
attitude familiar to her as characteristic of the man. Th^ 
was a tenseness which gave to him even in repose a look of 
activity. 

*< Well, it*8 the truth, then," he said, and his voice took 
on an accent of bitterness. ^^And here's more truth. I 
never thought to see you here to-night." 

" Did you think that I should be afraid ? " asked Tiolefc 
Oliver, in a low, steady voice. 

" Afraid I " Shere Ali turned towards her in surpn* 
and met her gaze. " No." 

" Why, then, should I break my word ? Have I done 
it so often ? " 

Shere Ali did not answer her directly. 
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^^You promised to write to me»'' he said, and Violet 
Oliver replied at once : 

•*YeB. And I did write." 

•*Tou wrote twice," he cried bitterly. "Oh yes, you 
kept your word. There^s a post every day, winter and 
smnmer, into Ghiltistan. Sometimes an avalanche or a 
snowstorm delays it ; but on most days it comes. If yon 
ooold only have guessed how eagerly I looked forward to 
your letters, you would have written, I think, more often. 
There^s a path over a high ridge by which the courier 
must come. I could see it from the casement of the tower. 
I used to watch it through a pair of field-glasses, that I 
might catch the first glimpse of the man as he rose against 
the sky. Each day I thought, ^Perhaps there's a letter 
in your handwriting.' And you wrote twice, and in 
ndther letter was there a hint that you were coming out 
to India." 

He was speaking in a low passionate voice. In spite of 
herself, Yiolet Oliver was moved. The picture of him 
watching from his window in the tower for the black speck 
against the skyline was clear before her mind, and troubled 
her. Her voice grew gentle. 

** I did not write more often on purpose," she said. 

" It was on purpose, too, that you left out all mention 
of your visit to India ? " 

Yiolet nodded her head. 

"Yes," she said. 

" You did not want to see me again." 

Yiolet turned her face towards him, and leaned forward 
a little. 

^^ I don't say that," she said softly. " But I thought 
it would be better that we two should not meet i^ain, if 
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meeting conid be avoided. I saw that you cared — I may 
say that, mayn't I ? " and for a second she laid her hand 
gently upon his sleeve. ^* I saw that you cared too mucL 
It seemed to me best that it should end altogether/' 

Shere Ali lifted his head, and turned quickly towards 
her. 

"Why should it end at all?" he cried. His eya 
kindled and sought hers. "Yiolet, why should it 
at all?" 

Yiolet Oliver drew back. She cast a glance to 
courtyard. Only a few paces away the stream of people 
passed up and down. 

"It must end," she answered. "You know that as 
well as I." 

" I don't know it. I won't know it," he replied. He 
reached out his hand towards hers, but she was too qnick 
for him. He bent nearer to her. 

" Violet," he whispered, " marry me ! " 

Violet Oliver glanced again to the courtyard. But it 
was no longer to assure herself that friends of her own race 
were comfortably near at hand. Now she was anxious that 
they should not be near enough to listen and overhear. 

" That's impossible," she answered in a startled voice. 

" It's not impossible I It's not I " And the desperatioiL— 
in his voice betrayed him. In the depths of his heart he^ 
knew that, for this woman, at all events, it was impossiUe. 
But he would not listen to that knowledge. 

" Other women, here in India, have had the courage. 

"And what have their lives been afterwards?" shS 
asked. She had not herself any very strong feeling on th^ 
subject of colour. She was not repelled, as men are repelleA- 
But she was aware, nevertheless, how strong the feeling was 
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1 others. She had not lived in India for nothing. Mar- 
iage with Shere AH was impossible, even had she wished 
3r it. It meant ostracism and social snicide. 

" Where shonld I live ? " she went on. " In Ohiltistan ? 
iThat life wonld there be there for me ? '* 

"No," he replied. "I wonld not ask it I never 
donght of it In England. We conld live there ! " and, 
easing to insist, he began wistfully to plead. ** Oh, if yon 
new how I have hated these past months ! I nsed to sit at 
ight alone, alone, alone, eating my heart for want of yon ; 
or want of everything I care for. I conld not sleep. I 
ised to see the morning break. Perhaps here and there a 
[ram wonld begin to beat, the cries of children wonld rise 
ip from the streets, and I wonld lie in my bed with my 
lands clenched, thinking of the jingle of a hansom cab 
long the streets of London, and the gas-lamps paling as 
he grey light spread. Violet I " 

Yiolet twisted her hands one within the other. This 
"as jnst what she had thought to avoid, to shut ont from 
ST mind — the knowledge that he had sn£Fered. Bnt the 
^dence of his pain was too indisputable. There was no 
Letting it out. It sounded loud in his voice, it showed in 
LCI looks. His face had grown white and haggard, the face 

a tortured man ; his hands trembled, his eyes were fierce 
ith longing. 

** Oh, don't I " she cried, and so great was her trouble 
^t for once she did not choose her words. " You know 
^t it's impossible. We can't alter these things." 

She meant by " these things " the natural law that white 
^all mate with white, and brown with brown ; and so Shere 
•Ji understood her. He ceased to plead. There came a 
^>^^adful look upon his face. 

K 
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" Oh, I know," he exdahned brutally. . " You would be 
marrymg a nigger ! " 

'^ I never said that," Violet interrupted hastily. 

** But you meant it," and he b^an to laugh bitteirly and 
very quietly. To Violet that laughter was horrible. B 
frightened her. " Oh yes, yes," he said. " When we come 
over to England we are very fine people. Women welcome 
us and are kind, men make us their friends. But oat here! 
We quickly learn out here that we are the inferior peoj^e. 
Suppose that I wanted to be a soldier, not an officer of my 
levies, but a soldier in your army, with a soldier^s dmceB 
of promotion and high rank I Do you know what would 
happen ? I might serve for twenty years, and at the end 
of it the youngest subaltern out of Sandhurst, with a 
moustache he can^t feel upon his lip, would in case of war 
step over my head and command me. Why, I couldn't win 
the Victoria Cross, even though I had earned it ten times 
over. We are the subject races," and he turned to her 
abruptly* "I am in disfavour to-night. Do you know 
why ? Because I am not dressed in a silk jacket ; becauM 
I am not wearing jewels like a woman, as those Prinoes 
are," and he waved his hand contemptuously towards a 
group of them. " They are content," he cried. " But I 
was brought up in England, and I am not." 

He buried his face in his hands and was silent; and 
as he sat thus, Violet Oliver said to him with a genUe 
reproach : 

" When we parted in London last year yon spoke in » 
different way — a better way. I remember very well what 
you said. For I was glad to hear it. Yon teid : ^ I bve 
not forgotten really that there is much to do in my on 
country ; I have not forgotten that I can thank all of 70101 
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here who have shown me 8o much kindness by more than 
mere words. For I can help in Ohiltistan — I can really 
help.'" 

Shere Ali raised his face from his hands wiiih the air of 
a man listening to strange and carions words. 

«I said that?" 

" Tes," and in her turn Violet Oliver began to plead. 
*' I wish that to-mght jon conld recapture that fine spirit. 
I should be very glad of it. For I am troubled by your 
nnhappiness." 

But Shere AH shook his head. 

** I have been in Ohiltistan since I spoke those words. 
And they will not let me help." 

" There's the Road." 

^* It must not be continued." 

" There is, at all events, your father," Violet suggested. 
" You can help him." 

And again Shere Ali laughed. But this time the 
bitterness had gone from his voice. He laughed with 
a sense of humour, ahnost, it seemed to Violet, with 
enjoyment. 

"My father!" he said. "I'll tell you about my 
father," and his face cleared for a moment of its distress as 
he turned towards her. " He received me in the audience- 
chamber of his palace at Kohara. I had not seen him for 
ten years. How do you think he received me ? He was 
sitting on a chair of brocade with silver legs in great 
magnificence, and across his knees he held a loaded rifle at 
full cock. It was a Snider, so that I could be quite sure it 
was cocked." 

Violet stared at him, not understanding. 

" But why ? " she asked. 
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^^ Well, he knew quite well that I was brought back to 
Eohara in order to replace hinii if he didn't mend his 
ways and spend less money. And he didn't mean to be 
replaced." The smile broke out again on Shere Ali's face 
as he remembered the scene. ** He sat there with hiB great 
beard, dyed red, spreading across his chest, a long velvet 
coat covering his knees, and the loaded rifle laid over the 
coat. Bis eyes watched me, while his fingers played about 
the trigger." 

Violet Oliver was horrified. 

'* Yon mean — ^that he meant to kill yon I " she cried 
incredulously. 

*' Yes," said Shere Ali, calmly. " I think he meant to 
do that. It's not so very unusual in our family. He 
probably thought that I might try to kill him. However, 
he didn't do it. You see, my father's very fond of the 
English, so I at once began to talk to him about England. 
It was evening when I went into the reception-chamber ; 
but it was broad daylight when I came out. I talked for 
my life that night — and won. He became so interested 
that he forgot to shoot me ; and at the end I was wise 
enough to assure him that there was a great deal more 
to teU." 

The ways of the Princes in the States beyond the 
Frontier were unknown to Violet Oliver. The ruling 
family of Chiltistan was no exception to the general rule. 
In its annals there was hardly a page which was not staiued 
with blood. When the son succeeded to the throne, it was^- 
as often as not, after murdering his brothers, and if h^ 
omitted that precaution, as often as not he paid the penalty — 
Shere Ali was fortunate in that he had no brothers. Bn 
on the other hand, he had a father, and there was no 
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secoritj. Yiolet was startled, and almost as much be- 
wildered as she was startled* She could not understand 
Shere Ali^s composure. He spoke in so matter-of-fact a 
tone. 

** However/* she said, grasping at the fact, " he has not 
killed yon. He has not since tried to kill you.'' 

*'No. I don^t think he has/* said Shere Ali, slowly. 
But he spoke like one in doubt. ** You see, he realized very 
soon that I was not after all acceptable to the English. I 
wouldn't quite do what they wanted," and the humour 
died out of his face. 

" What did they want ? " 

Shere AU looked at her in hesitation. 

"Shall I tell you? I will. They wanted me to 
marry— one of my own people. They wanted me to 
forget,** and he broke out in a passionate scorn. ** As if 
I could do either — after I had known you.'* 

" Hush I *' said she. 

But he was not to be checked. 

" You said it was impossible that you should marry me. 
It*8 no less impossible that I should marry now one of my 
own race. You know that. You can't deny it." 

Yiolet did not try to. He was speaking truth then, she 
was well aware. A great pity swelled up in her heart for 
him. She turned to him with a smile, in which there was 
much tenderness. His life was all awry ; and both n^ere 
qmte helpless to set it right. 

" I am very sorry," she said in a whisper of remorse. 
"1 did not think. I have done you grave harm.*' 

" Not you,** he said quietly. " You may be quite sure 
of that. Those who have done me harm are those who 
flent me, ten years ago, to England." 



CHAPTEE XV 

A QX7ESTI0N AKSWEBSD 

Thebsafteb both sat silent for a little while. The stream 
of people across the conrtyard had diminished. High up 
on the great platform by the lighted arches the throng still 
pressed and shifted. But here there was quietude. The 
clatter of voices had died down. A band playing some- 
where near at hand could be heard. Yiolet Oliver for the 
first time in her life had been brought face to face with a 
real tragedy. She was conscious of it as something irreme- 
diable and terribly sad. And for her own share in bringing 
it about she was full of remorse. She looked at Shere Ali 
as he sat beside her, his eyes gazing into the courtyard^ 
his faced tured and hopeless. There was nothing to be 
done. Her thoughts told her so no less clearly than his 
face. Here was a life spoilt at the beginning. But that 
was all that she saw. That the spoilt life might become an 
instrument of evil — she was blind to that possibility : she 
thought merely of the youth who suffered, and still must 
suffer ; who was crippled by the very means which were 
meant to strengthen him : and pity inclined her towards 
him with an ever-increasing strength. 

" I couldn't do it," she. repeated silently to herself, "I 
couldn't do it. It would be madness." 

Shere Ali raised his head, and said with a smile, *^Im 
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glad thej are nob playing ihe tone which I once heard on 
the Lake of Geneva, and again in London when I said 
good-bye to yon." 

And then Yiolet songht to comfort him. Her mind was 
still working on what he had told her of his life in Chiltistan. 

*^ Bnt it will become easier/' she said, beginning in that 
general way. ** In time yon will rule in Ohiltistan. That 
is certain.*' Bnt he checked her with a shake of the head. 

*^ Certain ? There is the son of Abdnlla Mohammed, 
who f onght against my father when Linf orth's father was 
killed. It is likely enongh that those old days will be 
revived. And I shonld have the priests against me." 

*^ The Mnllahs 1 " she exclaimed, remembering in what 
terms he was wont to speak of them to her. 

*^Yes," he answered, ^^I have set them against me 
already. They laid their traps for me while I was on the 
sea, imd I would not fall into them. They would have liked 
to raise the conntiy against my father and the English, 
just as they raised it twenty-five years ago. And they 
would have liked me to join in with them." 

He related to Yiolet the story of his meeting with 
Sftfdar Khan at the Oate of Lahore, and he repeated the 
words which he had used in Saf dar Khan's hearing. '^ It 
did not take long for my threats to be repeated in the 
bazaar of Kohara, and from the bazaar they were quickly 
carried to the ears of the Mullahs. I had proof of it," he 
said with a laugh. 

Yiolet asked him anxiously for the proof* 

*^ I can tell to a day when the words were repeated in 
Kohara. For a fortnight after my coming the Mullahs 
still had hopes. They had heard nothing, and they met 
me always with salutations and greetings. Then came a 
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day when I rode np the valley and a Mnllah who had 
smiled the day before passed me as though he had not 
noticed me at all. The news had come. I was sore of it 
at the time. I reined in my horse and called sharply to 
one of the servants riding behind me, ^^Who is that?" 
The Mullah heard the question, and he turned and up went 
the palm of his hand to his forehead in a flash. Bat I was 
not inclined to let him off so easily.^' 

*' What did you do ? " Violet asked uneasily. 

*^ I said to him, * My friend, I will take care that yon 
know me the next time we meet upon the road. Show me 
your hands ! ' He held them out, and they were soft as 
a woman's. I was close to a bridge which some workmen 
were repairing. So I had my friend brought along to the 
bridge. Then I said to one of the workmen, * Would you 
like to earn your day's wage and yet do no work ? ' He 
laughed, thinking that I was joking. But I was not. I 
said to him, ^Yery well, then, see that this soft-handed 
creature does your day's work. You will bring him to me 
at the Palace this evening, and if I find that he has not done 
the work, or that you have helped him, you will forfeit your 
wages and I will whip you both into the bargain.' The 
Mnllah was brought to me in the evening," said Shere-AU, 
smiling grimly. *^ He was so stiff he could hardly walk. I 
made him show me his hands again, and this time they 
were blistered. So I told him to remember his manners in 
the future, and I let him go. But he was a man of promi- 
nence in the country, and when ithe story got known he 
became rather ridiculous." He turned with a smile to 
Violet Oliver. 

" My people don't like being made ridiculous — ^least o; 
all Mullahs." 
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But there was no answering smile on Violet's face. 
Bather she was troubled and alarmed. 

*' But surely that was unwise ? '' 

Shere Ali shrugged his shoulders. 

'^ What does it matter ? ** he said. He did not tell her 
all of that story. There was an episode which had occurred 
two days later when Shere Ali was stalking an ibex on the 
hill-side. A bullet had whistled close by his ear, and it had 
been fired from behind him. He was never quite sure 
whether his father or the Mullah was responsible for that 
bullety but he inclined to attribute it to the Mullah. 

^* Yes, I have the priests against me," he said. *^ They 
call me the Englishman.*' Then he laughed. '' A curious 
piece of irony, isn't it ? " 

He stood up suddenly and said : " When I left England 
I was in doubt, I could not be sure whether my home, my 
true home, was there or in Ghiltistan.*' 

** Yes, I remember," said Violet. 

^ I am no longer in doubt. It is neither in England 
nor in Ghiltistan. I am a citizen of no country. I have 
no place anywhere at all." 

Violet Oliver stood up and faced him. 

*^ I must be going. I must find my friends," she said, 
and as he took her hand, she added, ''I am so very 
Borry." 

The words, she felt, were utterly inadequate, but no 

otbers would come to her lips, and so with a trembling smile 

she repeated them. She drew her hand from his clasp and 

moved a step or two away. But he followed her, and she 

stopped and shook her head. 

•*This is really good-bye," she said simply and very 
S'^vely. 
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*^ I want to ask you a question,'^ he explained. ^^ Will 
you answer it ? " 

'^ How can I tell 70a until you ask it ? " 

He looked at her for a moment as though in doubt 
whether he should speak or not. Then he said, *^ Are you 
going to marry — Linf orth ? " 

The blood slowly mounted into her face and flushed her 
forehead and cheeks. 

*^ He has not even asked me to marry him,** she said, 
and moved down into the courtyard. 

Shere Ali watched her as she went. That was the last 
time he should see* her, he told himself. The last time in 
all his life. His eyes followed her, noting the grace of her 
movements, the whiteness of her skin, all her daintiness of 
dress and person. A madness kindled in his blood. He 
had a wild thought of springing down, of capturing her, 
She mounted the steps and disappeared among the throng. 

And they wanted him to marry — to marry one of his 
own people I Shere Ali suddenly saw the face of the Deputy 
Commissioner at Lahore calmly suggesting the arrangement, 
almost ordering it. He sat down again upon the couch and 
once more began to laugh. But the laughter ceased veiy 
quickly, and folding his arms upon the high end of the 
eoucb, he bowed his head upon them and was still. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SHEBE ALI HESTS AN OLD FBIENB 

The carriage which was to take Violet Oliver and her 
friends hack to their camp had been parked amongst those 
farthest from the door. Violet stood for a long while 
under the awning, waiting while the interminable procession 
went by. The generals in their scarlet coats, the ladies in 
their satin gowns, the great officers of State attended by 
their escorts, the native princes, mounted into their 
carriages and were driven away. The ceremony and the 
reception which followed it had been markedly successful 
even in that land of ceremonies and magnificence. The 
voices about her told her so as they spoke of this or that 
splendour and recalled the picturesque figures which had 
given colour to the scene. But the laughter, the praise, 
the very tones of enjoyment, had to her a heartless ring. 
She watched the pageantry of the great Indian Administra- 
tion dissolve, and was blind to its glitter and conscious only 
of its ruthlessness. For ruthless she found it to-night. 
She had been face to face with a victim of the system — a 
youth broken by it, needlessly broken^ and as helpless to 
recover from his hurt as a wounded animal. The harm 
had been done no doubt with the very best intention, but 
the harm had been done. She was conscious of her own 
share in the blame, and she drove miserably home, with the 
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picture of Shere All's face as she had last seen it to bear 
her company, and with his cry, that he had no place any- 
where at all, sounding in her ears. 

When she reached the privacy of her own tent, and had 
dismissed her maid, she unlocked one of her trunks and 
took out from it her jewel-case. She had been careful not 
to wear her necklace of pearls that night, and she took it 
out of the case now and laid it upon her knees. She was 
very sorry to part with it. She touched and caressed the 
pearls with loving fingers, and once she lifted it as though 
she would place it about her neck. But she checked her 
hands, fearing that if she put it on she would nev^ bring 
herself to let it go. Already as she watched and fingered 
it and bent her head now and again to scrutmize a stone, 
small insidious voices began to whisper at her heart. 
'' He asked for nothing when he gave it you." 
" Tou made no promise when you took it." 
'* It was a gift without conditions hinted or implied.** 
Violet Oliver took the world lightly on the whole. 
Only this one passion for jewels and precious stones had 
touched her deeply as yet. Of love she knew little beyond 
the name and its aspect in others. She was familiar enough 
with that, so familiar that she gave little heed to what lay 
behind the aspect — or had given little heed until to-night. 
Her husband she had accepted rather than actively wel- 
comed. She had lived with him in a mood of placid and 
unquestioning good-humour, and she greatly missed him 
when he died. But it was the presence in the house that 
she missed, rather than the lover. To-night, almost for the 
first time, she had really looked under the surface. Insight 
had been vouchsafed to her; and in remorse she was 
minded to put the thing she greatly valued away from her. 
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She rose suddenly, and, lest tihe temptation to keep the 
necklace shonld prove too strong, laid it away in its case. 

A post went every day over the passes to Ohiltistan. 
She wrapped up the case in brown paper, tied it, sealed it, 
and addressed it. There was need to send it off, she well 
knew, before the picture of Shere Ali, now so vivid in her 
mind, lost its aspect of poignant suffering and faded out of 
her thoughts. 

But she slept ill, and in the middle of the night she 
rose from her bed. The tent was pitch dark. She lit 
her candle ; and it was the light of the candle which woke 
her maid. The tent was a double one ; the maid slept in 
the smaller portion of it, and a canvas doorway gave 
entrance into her mistress's room. Over this doorway hung 
the usual screen of green matting. Now, these screens act 
as screens, are as impenetrable to the eye as a door — so long 
as there is no light behind them ; but place a light behind 
them, and they become transparent. This was what Violet 
Oliver had done. She had lit her candle, and at once a 
part of the interior of her tent was visible to the maid as 
she lay in bed. 

The maid saw the table and the sealed parcel upon it. 
Then she saw Mrs. Oliver come to the table, break the 
seals, open the parcel, take out a jewel-case — a jewel-case 
which the maid knew well — and carry it and the parcel out 
of sight. Mrs. Oliver crossed to a comer of the tent where 
her trunks lay, and the next moment the maid heard a key 
grate in a lock. For a little while the candle still burned, 
and every now and then a distorted shadow was flung upon 
the wall of the tent within the maid's vision. It seemed to 
her that Mrs. Oliver was sitting at a little writing-table 
which stood close by the trunk. Then the light went out 
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agaiiL The maid would have thought no more of this 
incident, bat on entering Mrs. Oliver's room in the morning 
with a cap of tea, she was snrprised to see the packet, onoe 
more sealed and fastened, npon the table. 

'< Adela," said Violet, " I want yon to take that parcel 
to the Post Oifice yoarself, and send it off." 

The maid took the parcel away with her. 

Violet Oliver with a sigh of relief drank her tea. At 
last, she thonght, the end was reached. Now, indeed, her 
life and Shere All's life woold tonch no more. Bnt she 
was to see him again. For two days later, as the train 
which was carrying her northwards to Lahore moved ont 
of the station, she saw from the window of her carriage the 
yonng Prince of Ghiltistan standing npon the pktform. 
She drew back quickly, fearing that he would see her. Bat 
he was watching the train with indifferent eyes ; and the 
spectacle of his indifference struck her as something in- 
congruous and strange. She had been thinking of him 
with remorse as a man twisting like Hamlet in the coils of 
tragedy, and wearing like Hamlet the tragic mien. Yet 
here he was on the platform of a railway station, waiting 
like any commonplace traveller with an uninterested patience 
for his train. The aspect of Shere Ali diminished Violet 
Oliver's remorse. She wondered for a moment why he 
was not travelling upon the same train as herself, for his 
destination must be northwards too. And then she lost 
sight of him. She was glad that, after all, the last vision 
of him which she was to carry away was not the vision of a 
youth helpless and despairing with a trouble-tortured face. 

Shere Ali was following out the destiny to which his 
character bound him. He had been made and lAonlded 
and fashioned, and though he knew he had been fashioned 
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awrji he could no more change and rebnild himself than 
the hunchback can will away his hnmp. He was driyen 
down the ways of drcnmstanoe. At present he saw and 
knew that he was so driven. He knew, too, that he could 
not resist. This half-year in Ghiltistan had tanght him 
that. 

So he went sonthwards to Calcutta. The mere thought 
of Ghiltistan was unendurable* He had to forget. There 
was no possibility of f orgetfulness amongst his own hills 
and the foreign race that once had been his own people. 
Southwards he went to Calcutta, and in that city for a time 
was lost to sight. He emerged one afternoon upon the 
racecourse, and while standing on the grass in front of the 
Olub stand, before the horses cantered down to the starting- 
post, he saw an elderly man, heavy of build but still erects 
approach him with a smile. 

Shere Ali would have avoided that man, if he could. 
He hesitated, unwilling to recognize and unable quite to 
ignore. And while he hesitated, the elderly man held out 
his hand. 

^We know each other, surely. I used to see you at 
Eton, didn't I ? I used to run down to see a young friend 
of mine and a friend of yours, Dick Linf orth. I am Colonel 
Dewes." 

^ Tes, I remember,^' said Shere Ali with some embarrass- 
ment; and he took the Coloners outstretched hand. ''I 
Hiought that you had left India for good.'' 

"So did I," said Dewes* "But I was wrong." He 
tamed and walked along by the side of Shere Ali. "I 
don't know why exactly, but I did not find life in London 
so very interesting." 

Shere Ali looked quickly at the ColoneL 
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*'Yet you had looked forward to retiring and going 
home?" he asked with a keen interest Colonel Dewes 
gave himself up to reflection. He sounded the obscarifcieg 
of lus mind. It was a practice to which he was not aocns- 
tomed. He drew himself erect, his eyes became fixed, and 
with a puckered forehead he thought. 

^' I suppose so,'' he said. ** Yes, certainly. I remember. 
One used to buck at mess of the good time one would have, 
the comfort of one's club and one's rooms, and the rest of it 
It isn't comfortable in India, is it ? Not compared m& 
England. Your furniture, your house, and all that sort of 
thing. You live as if you were a lodger, don't you know, 
and it didn't matter for a little while whether you were 
comfortable or not. The little while slips on and on, and 
suddenly you find you have been in the country twenty or 
thirty years, and you have never taken the trouble to be 
comfortable. It's like living in a dak-bungalow." 

The Oolonel halted and pulled at his moustache. He 
had made a discovery. He had refiected not without result. 
" By George I " he said, " that's right. Let me put it px)- 
perly now, as a fellow would put it in a book, if he hit upon 
anything as good." He framed his aphorism in different 
phrases before be was satisfied with it. Then he delivered 
himself of it with pride : 

^^ At the bottom of the Englishman's conception of life 
in India, there is always the idea of a dak-bungalow," and 
he repeated the sentence to commit it surely to memory. 
'^But don't you use it," he said, turning to Shere AIii 
suddenly. " I thought of that — ^not you. It's mine." 

" I won't use it," said Shere Ali. 

'^ Life in India is based upon the dak-bungalow," said 
Dewes. " Yes, yes " ; and so great was his pride that hfi 
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relented towards Shere Ali. " You may use it if you like," 
lie conceded. '' Only you would naturally add that it was 
[ who thought of it.*' 

Sheie Ali smiled and replied : 

" I won't fail to do that, Colonel Dewes." 

** No ? Then use it as much as you like, for it's true. 
3ut here one remembers the comfort of England, and looks 
'orward to it. But back there, one forgets the discomfort 
)f India. By George I that's pretty good too. Shall we 
ook at the horses ? " 

Shere Ali did not answer that question. With a quiet 
)ersi8tence he . kept Oolonel Dewes to the conversation. 
]!oIonel Dewes for his part was not reluctant to continue it, 
n spite of the mental wear and tear which it involved. He 
elt that he was clearly in the vein. There was no knowing 
rhat brilliant thing he might not say next. He wished 
hat some of those clever fellows on the India Council were 
istening to him. 

" Why ? " asked Shere Ali. " Why back there does one 
orget the discomfort of India ? " 

He asked the question less in search of information than 
discover whether the feelings of which he was conscious 
rere shared too by his companion. 

"Why?" answered Dewes, wrinkling his forehead 
bgain. "Because one misses more than one thought to 
miss, and one doesn't find half what one thought to find. 
Dome along here I " 

He led Shere Ali up to the top of the stand. 

" We can see the race quite well from here," he said, 
* although that is not the reason why I brought you up. 
'hifl is what I wanted to show you." 

Se waved his hand over towards the great space which 
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the raceoonrse enclosed. It was thronged with mixm 
robed in.8afifron and pink, in bine and white, in aoarletand 
delicate shades of mauve and violet. The whole endomie 
was ablaze with colour, and the colours perpetuiilfy moved 
and grouped themselves afresh as the throng shifted. A 
great noise of cries rose up into the dear air. 

'' I suppose that is what I missed," said Dewes; ^nofctiie 
noise, not the mere crowd — ^you can get both on an Englidi 
racecourse — ^but the colour." 

And suddenly before Shere All's eyes there rose a visicm 
of the Paddock at Newmarket during a July meeting. The 
sleek horses paced within the cool grove of trees ; the biigU 
sunlight, piercing the screen of leaves overhead, dappled 
their backs with flecks of gold. Nothing of the sunbnmi 
grass before his eyes was visible to him. He saw the green 
turf of the Jockey Olub enclosure, the seats, the luncheoiH 
room behind with its open doors and windows. 

" Yes, I understand," he said. " But you have come 
back," and a note of envy sounded in his voice. Here was 
one point in which the parallel between his case and that of 
Colonel Dewes was not complete. Dewes had missed India 
as he had missed England. But Dewes was a free man. 
He could go whither he would. " Yes, you were able to 
come back. How long do you stay ? " 

And the answer to that question startled Shere Ali. 

" I have come back for good." 

" You are going to live here ? " cried Shere Ali. 

" Not here, exactly. In Cashmere. I go up to Cashmere 
in a week's time. I shall live there and die there." . 

Colonel Dewes spoke without any note of antidpatioB) 
and without any regret. It was diflScult for Shere Ali ^ 
understand how deeply he felt. Yet the feeling must '^ 
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deep. He had out himself off from his own people, from 
his own conntay. Shere Ali was stirred to yet more ques- 
tions. He was anxious to understand thoroughly all that 
had moved this commonplace matter-of-fact man at his side. 

^^ You found life in England so dull ? " he asked. 

^^ Welly one felt a stranger/' said Dewes. ^' One had 
lost one's associations. I know there are men who throw 
themselves into public life and the rest of it. But I 
couldn't. I hadn't the heart for it, even if I had the 
ability. There was Lawrence, of course. He governed 
India, and then he went on the School Board," and Dewes 
thumped his fist upon the rail in front of him. '' How he 
was able to do it beats me altogether. I read his life with 
amazement. He was just as keen about the School Board 
as he had been about India when he was Viceroy here. He 
threw himself into it with just as much vigour. That beats 
me. He was a big man, of course, and I am not. I sup- 
pose that's the explanation. Anyway, the School Board was 
not for me. I put in my winters for some years at Oorf n, 
shooting woodcock. And in the summer I met a man or 
two back on leave at my club. But on the whole it was 
pretty dull. Tes," and he nodded his head, and for the first 
time a note of despondency sounded in his voice. '^ Tes, on 
the whole it was pretty dull. It will be better in Oashmere." 

** It would have been still better if you had never seen 
India at all," said Shere Ali. 

^* No ; I don't say that. I had my good time in India 
—twenty-five years of it, the prime of my life. No ; I 
kve nothing to complain of," said Dewes. 

Here was another difference brought to Shere All's 
eyes. He himself was still young ; the prime years were 
before him, not behind. He looked down, even as Dewes 
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had done, over that wide space gay with colours as a garden 
of flowers ; but in the one man's eyes there was a light of 
satisfaction, in the other's a gleam almost of hatred. 

" Ton are not sorry you came out to India," he said. 
"Well, for my part," and his voice suddenly shook with 
passion, " I wish to Heaven I had never seen England." 

Dewes turned about, a vacant stare of perplexity upon 
his face. 

" Oh, come, I say I " he protested. 

" I mean it ! " cried Shere Ali. " It was the worst thing 
that could have happened. I shall know no peace of mind 
again, no contentment, no happiness, not until I am dead. 
I wish I were dead I " 

And though he spoke in a low voice, he spoke with flo 
much violence that Colonel Dewes was quite astounded. 
He was aware of no similarity between his own case and 
that of Shere Ali. He had long since forgotten the 
exhortations of Luffe. 

" Oh, come now," he repeated. ^< Isn't that a little 
ungrateful — ^what ? " 

He could hardly have chosen a word less likely to soothe 
the exasperated nerves of his companion. Shere ili 
laughed harshly. 

" I ought to be grateful ? " said he. 

"Well," said Dewes, "you have been to Eton and 
Oxford ; you have seen London. All that is bound to have 
broadened your mind. Don't you feel that your mind has 
broadened ? " 

" Tell me the use of a broad mind in Chiltistan," bM 
Shere Ali. And Colonel Dewes, who had last seen tite 
valleys of that remote country more than twenty yeai*^ 
before, was baffled by the challenge. 
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'^ To tell ihe troth, I am a little out of touch with Indian 
)roblem89'' he said. *^ But it's surely good in every way 
hat there should be a man up there who knows we have 
omething in the way of an army. When I was there, 
here was trouble which would have been quite prevented 
»y knowledge of that kind.** 

** Are you sure ? " said Shere Ali, quietly ; and the two 
Qen turned and went down from the roof of the stand. 

The words which Dewes had just used rankled in Shere 
Ui's mind, quietly though he had received them. Here was 
he one definite advantage of his education in England on 
rhich Dewes could lay his finger. He knew enough of the 
trength of the British army to know also the wisdom of 
:eeping his people quiet. For that he had been sacrificed. 
:t was an advantage — ^yes. But an advantage to whom ? 
le asked. Why, to those governing people here who had to 
ind the money and the troops to suppress a rising, and to 
ionfront at the same time an outcry at home from the 
opponents of the forward movement. It was to their 
advantage certainly that he should have been sent to 
Sngland. And then he was told to be grateful I 

Ab they came out again from the winding staircase and 
iumed towards the paddock, Colonel Dewes took Shere Ali 
by the arm, and said in a voice of kindliness : 

**And what has become of aU the fine ambitions you 
and Dick Linf orth used to have in common ? " 

*^ Linf orth's still at Chatham,'' replied Shere Ali, shortly. 

'' Yes, but you are here. You might make a beginning 
hy yourself." 

"They won't let me." 

" There's tHe Boad," suggested Dewes. 

''They won't let me add an inch to it. They will let 
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me do nothings and they won't let Linf orth oome out. I 
wish they would/' he added in a softer voice. *' If Linf oith 
were to come ont to OhUtistan, it might make a difference." 

They had walked ronnd to the rails in front of the 
stand, and Shere Ali looked np the steps to the Yioeroy's 
box. The Viceroy was present that afternoon. Shere 
Ali saw his tall figure, with the stoop of the shonlders 
characteristic of him, as he stood dressed in a grqr frock- 
coat, with the ladies of his family and one or two of his 
aidesrd^^an^ about him. Shere Ali suddenly stopped and 
nodded towards the box. 

*' Have you any influence there ? " he asked of Colonel 
Dewes ; and he spoke with a great longing, a great eage^ 
ness, and he waited for the answer in a great suspense. 

Dewes shook his head* 

" None," he replied ; *' I am nobody at all.** 

The hope died out of Shere All's face. 

^' I am sorry," he said ; and the eagerness had changed 
into despair. There was just a chance, he thought, of 
salvation for himself if only Linforth could be fetched out 
to India. He might resume with Linforth his old com- 
panionship, and so recapture something of his old faith 
and of his bright ideals. There was sore need that he 
should recapture them. Shere Ali was well aware of it. 
More and more frequently sure warnings came to him* 
Now it was some dim recollection of beliefs once strongly 
clung to, which came back to him with a shock. He would 
awaken through some chance word to the glory of the 
English rule in India, the lessening poverty of the Indiaa 
nations, the incorruptibility of the English officials and 
their justice. 

** Yes, yes," he would say with astonishment, " I w^ 
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Bme of these things ; I knew them as familiar truths/* even 
ag a man gradually going blind might one day see clearly 
and become aware of his narrowing vision. Or perhaps it 
would be some sadden unsuspected revulsion of feeling in 
his heart. Such a revulsion had come to him this after- 
noon as he had gazed up to the Viceroy's box. A wild 
and unreasoning wrath had flashed up within him, not 
against the system, but against that tall stooping man, 
worn with work, who was at once its representative and its 
flower. Up there the great man stood — so his thoughts 
ran — complacent, self-satisfied, careless of the harm which 
his system wrought. Down here upon the grass walked a 
man warped and perverted out of his natural course. He 
had been sent to Eton and to Oxford, and had been filled 
with longings and desires which could have no fruition ; 
he had been trained to delicate thoughts and habits which 
must daily be offended and daily be a cause of offence to 
his countrymen. But what did the tall stooping man care ? 
Shere Ali now knew that the English had something in the 
way of an army. What did it matter whether he lived in 
unhappiness so long as that knowledge was the price of his 
unhappiness? A cruel, careless, warping business, this 
English rule. 

Thus Shere Ali felt rather than thought, and realized 
the while the danger of his bitter heart. Once more he 
appealed to Colonel Dewes, standing before him with burn- 
ing eyes. 

*' Bring Linforth out to India! If you have any 
influence, use it ; if you have none, obtain it. Only bring 
Linforth out to India, and bring him very quickly 1 '* 

Once before a passionate appeal had been made to 
Colonel Dewes by a man in straits, and Colonel Dewes 
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had noli understood and bad not obeyed. Now, a quarter 
of a centoiy later, anotber appeal was made by a man sink- 
ing, as surely as Luffe bad been sinking bef ore, and once 
again Dewes did not understand. 

He took Sbere Ali by the arm, and said in a kindly 
voice: 

'* I tell you what it is, my lad. Ton have been going 
the pace a bit, eh? Calcutta's no good. Ton'R only 
collect debts and a lot of things you are better without. 
Better get out of it." 

Shore Ali*s face closed as his lips had done. All ex- 
pression died from it in a moment There was no hdp 
for him in Oolonel Dewes. He said good-bye with a smiley 
and walked out past the stand towards the railings. His 
syce was waiting for him outside the railings. 

Shore Ali had come to the races wearing a sun-helmet, 
and, as the fashion is amongst the Europeans in Calcutta, 
his syce carried a silk hat for Shore Ali to take in exchange 
for his helmet when the sun went down. Shore Ali, like 
most of the Europeanized Indians, was more scrupulous 
than any Englishman in adhering to the European custom. 
But to-day, with an angry gesture, he repelled his syce. 

"I am going,'' he said. ^'You can take that thing 
away." 

His sense of humour failed him altogether. He wonld 
have liked furiously to kick and trample upon that glossy 
emblem of the civilized world ; he had much ado to refrain. 
The syce carried back the silk hat to Shore All's smart 
trap, and Shere Ali drove home in his helmet. Thus he 
began publicly to renounce the cherished illusion that he was 
of the White People, and must do as the White People did. 

But Oolonel Dewes pointed unwittingly the significano^ 
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)f that trivial matter on the same night. He dined at the 
lonse of an old friend, and after the ladies had gone he 
noyed up into the next chair, and so sat beside a wearj- 
ooking ojficial from the Punjab named Balston, who had 
X)me down to Calcutta on leave. Colonel Dewes began to 
Alk of his meeting with Shere Ali that afternoon. At the 
nention of Shere Ali's name the official sat up and asked 

'or more. 

" He looked pretty bad," said Colonel Dewes. " Jumpy 
md feverish, and with the air of a man who has been 
litting up all night for a week or two. But this is what 
nterested me most,*' and Dewes told how the lad had 
mplored him to bring Linf orth out to India. 

« Who's Linf orth ? " asked the official, quickly. " Not 
he son of that Linf orth who " 

^* Yes, that's the man," said the Colonel, testily. ^' But 
^ou interrupt me. What interested me was this — when I 
^used to help, Shere Ali's face changed in a most extra- 
ordinary way. All the fire went from his eyes, all the 
gitation from his face. It was like looking at an open 
)ox full of interesting things, and then — ^bang I some one 
laps down the lid, and you are staring at a flat piece of 
7ood. It was as if — as if — well, I can't find a better 
X)mparison." 

*^It was as if a European suddenly changed before 
four eyes into an Oriental." 

Dewes was not pleased with Balston's success in 
supplying the simile he could not hit upon himself. 

^' That's a little fanciful," he said grudgingly ; and 
hen recognized frankly the justness of its application, 
l^et it's true — a European changing into an Oriental ! 
efi, it just looked like that." 
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^'It may actually have been that," said the offid 
quietly. And he added : ** I met Shere Ali last year at 
Lahore on his way north to Ohiltistan. I was interested 
then ; I am all the more interested now, for I have just 
been appointed to Peshawnr." 

He spoke in a voice which was grave — so grave that 
Colond Dewes looked quickly towards him. 

^'Do yon think there will be tronble np there in 
Ghiltistan ? *' he aaked. 

The Depnty-Oommissioner, who was now a Ohief Com* 
missioner, smiled wearily. 

'' There is always tronble np there in Ohiltistan,*' he 
said. '' That I know. What I think is this— Shore Ali 
should have gone to the Mayo College at Ajmere. That 
would have been a compromise which would have satisfied 
his father, and done him no harm. But since he didn'tr- 
since he went to Eton, and to Oxford, and ran loose in 
London for a year or two — ^why, I think he is right.** 

^' How do yon mean — right ? *' asked the Oolonel. 

*' I mean that the sooner Linforth is fetched out to 
India and sent np to Ohiltistan, the better it will be,*' said 
the Oommissioner. 



CHAPTER XVII 

KEWS FBOK MECCA 

Mb. Ohables Salston, being a bachelor, and of an 
economical mind even when on leave in Calcntta, had 
taken np his quarters in a grass hut in the garden of his 
Ohib. He awoke the next morning with an uncomfortable 
feeling that there was work to be done. The feeling 
changed into sure knowledge as he reflected upon the 
conversation which he had had with Colonel Dewes, and he 
accordingly arose and went about it. For ten days he went 
to and fro between the Club and Government House, where 
he held long and vigorous interviews with officials who did 
not wish to see him. Moreover, other people came to see 
him privately — ^people of no social importance for the most 
part, although there were one or two officers of the police 
service amongst them. With these he again held long 
interviews, asking many inquisitive questions. Then he 
woold go out by himself into those parts of the city where 
the men of broken fortunes, the jockeys run to seed, and 
the prize-fighters chiefly preferred to congregate. In the 
low quarters he sought his information of the waifs and 
strays who are Cast up into the drinking-bars of any Oriental 
port, and he did not come back empty-handed. 

For ten days he thus toiled for the good of the Indian 
Government, and, above all, of that part of it which had its 
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headquarters at Lahore. And on the morning of the 
eleventh day, as he was jnst preparing to leave for Govern- 
ment Honse, where his persistence had prevailed, a tall, 
black-bearded, and very sunburnt man noiselessly opened 
the door of the hut and as noiselessly stepped inside. 
Balston, indeed, did not at once notice him, nor did the 
stranger coll attention to his presence. He waited, motion- 
less and patient, until Balston happened to turn and 
see him. 

^' Hatch I *' cried Balston with a smile of welcome 
stealing over his startled face, and making it very pleasant 
to look upon. " You ? " 

'' Yes," answered the taQ man ; ** I reached Oakmtta 
last night. I went into the Club for breakfast. They told 
me you were here." 

Bobert Hatch was of the same age as Balston. But 
there was little else which they had in common. The two 
men had met some fifteen years ago for the first time, in 
Peshawur, and on that first meeting some subtle chord of 
sympathy had drawn them together ; and so securely that 
even though they met but seldom nowadays, their friendship 
had easily survived the long intervals. The story of 
Hatch's life was a simple one. He had married in his 
twenty-second year a wife a year younger than himself) 
and together the couple had settled down upon an estate 
which Hatch owned in Devonshire. Only a year after the 
marriage, however. Hatch's wife died, and he, disliking his 
home, had gone restlessly abroad. The restlessness Id 
grown, a certain taste for Oriental literature and thought 
had been fostered by his travels. He had become ft 
wanderer upon the face of the earth — a man of many elate 
in different quarters of the world, and of many f riendsi wb^ 
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had come to look upon his nnexpected appearance and no 
less sndden departure as part of the ordmary tenonr of their 
lives. Thus it was not the appearance of Hatch which had 
startled Balston, but rather the silenoe of it. 

" Why didn't you speak ? " he asked. " Why did you 
stand waiting there for me to look your way ? " 

Hatch laughed as he sat down in a chair. 

** I have got into the habit of waiting, I suppose/' he 
said. ** For the last five months I have been a servant in 
the train of the Saltan of the Maldive Islands." 

Balston was not as a rule to be surprised by any strange 
thing which Hatch might have chosen to do. He merely 
glanced at his companion and asked : 

"What in the world were you doing in the Maldive 
Islands ? " 

"Nothing at all," replied Hatch. "I did not go to 
them. I joined the Sultan at Suez." 

This time Balston, who had been moving about the 
room in search of some papers which he had mislaid, came 
to a stop. His attention was arrested. He sat down in a 
diair and prepared to listen. 

" Go on," he said. 

" I wanted to go to Mecca," said Hatch, and Balston 
nodded his head as though he had expected just those 
words. 

"I did not see how I was going to get there by myself," 
Hatch continued, "however carefully I managed my 
disguise." 

" Yet you speak Arabic," said Balston. 

"Yes, the language wasn't the difficulty* Indeed, a 
great many of the pilgrims — the people from Central Asia, 
for instance — don't speak Arabic at all. But I felt sure 
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tiiat if I went down the Bed Sea alone on a pQgrim 
steamer, landed alone at Jeddah, and went np with a crowd 
of others to Mecca, living with them, sleeping with them, 
day after day, sooner or later I shonld make some fatal slip 
and never reach Mecca at all. If Barton made one mistake, 
how many shonld I ? So I pnt the jonmey off year after 
year. Bat this antomn I heard that the Saltan of the 
Maldive Islands intended to make the pilgrimage. He was 
a friend of mine. I waited for him at Saez, and he 
reluctantly consented to take me.'* 

'' So yon went to Mecca ? " exclaimed Balston. 

'' Yes ; I have just come from Mecca. As I told yoo, I 
only landed at Calcutta last night." 

Balston was silent for a few moments. 

^'I think yoa may be able to help me,*' he sdd ai 
length. '' There's a man here in Calcutta,'* and Balston 
related what he knew of the history of Shere Ali, dwelling 
less upon the unhappiness and isolation of the Prince than 
upon the political consequences of his isolation. 

*'He has come to grief in Chiltistan,'* he continued. 
"He won't marry — there may be a reason for that. I 
don't know. English women are not always wise in their 
attitude towards these boys. But it seems to me quite a 
natural result of his education and his life. He is suspected 
by his people. When he goes back, he will probably be 
murdered. At present he is consorting with the lowest 
Europeans here, drinking with them, playing cards with 
them^ and going to ruin as fast as he can. I am not sure 
that there's a chance for him at all. A few minutes ago I 
would certainly have said that there was none. Now, how- 
ever, I am wondering. Ton see, I don't know the lad weD 
enough. I don't know how many of the old instincts and 
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traditions of his race and hia faith are still alive in him, 
nndemeath all the Western ideas and the Western feelings 
to which he has been trained. Bat if they are dead, there 
is no chance for him. If thej are alive — ^well, conldn't thej 
be evoked ? That's the problem." 

Hatch nodded his head. 

** He might be tnmed again into a genuine Mohammedan/' 
be said. *' I wonder too.'' 

** At all events, it's worth trying," said Balston. *' For 
it's the only chance left to try. If we conld sweep away 
the e£fects of the last few years, if we conld obliterate his 
years in England— oh, I know it's improbable. But help 
me and let ns see." 

** How ? " asked Hatch. 

^ Ck)me and dine with me to-morrow night. I'll make 
Shere Ali come. I can make him. For I can threaten to 
send him back to Ghiltistan. Then talk to him of Mecca, 
talk to Him of the city, and the shrine, and the pilgrims. 
Perhaps something of their devotion may strike a spark in 
him, perhaps he may have some remnant of faith still 
dormant in him. Make Mecca a symbol to him, make it 
live for him as a place of pilgrimage. Yon conld, perhaps, 
because yon have seen with yonr own eyes, and you know." 

** I can try, of course," said Hatch with a shrug of his 
shoulders. ^'But isn't there a danger — ^if I succeed? I 
might try to kindle faith, I might only succeed in kindling 
fanaticism. Are the Mohammedans beyond the Frontier 
such a very quiet people that you are anxious to add 
another to their number ? " 

Balston was prepared for the objection. Already, indeed, 
Shere Ali might be seething with hatred against the English 
role. It would be no more than natural if he were. Balston 
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had pondered the question with an uncomfortable vision 
before his eyes, evoked by certain words of Colonel Dewes— 
a youth appealing for help, for the only help which coidd be 
of service to him, and then, as the appeal was rejected, com- 
posing his face to a complete and stolid inexpressiveness, no 
longer showing either his pain or his desire — ^reverting, as it 
were, from the European to the Oriental. 

" Yes, there is that danger," he admitted. " Seeking to 
restore a friend, we might kindle an enemy." And then he 
rose up and suddenly burst out : " But upon my word, were 
that to come to pass, we should deserve it. For we are to 
blame — ^we who took him from Chiltistan and sent him to 
be petted by the fine people in England." And once more 
it was evident from his words that he was thinking, not of 
Shere All — ^not of the human being who had just his one 
life to live, just his few years with their opportunities of 
happiness, and their certain irrevocable periods of distress- 
but of the Prince of Chiltistan, who might or might not be 
a cause of great trouble to the Government of the Punjab. 

'^ We must take the risk," he cried as one arguing almost 
{gainst himself. " It's the only chance. So we must take 
the risk. Besides, I have been at some pains already to 
minimize it. Shere Ali has a friend in England. We are 
asking for that friend. A telegram goes to-day. So come 
to-morrow night, and do your best." 

" Very well, I will," said Hatch and, taking up his hat, 
he went away. He had no great hopes that any good would 
come of the dinner. But at the worst, he thought, it 
would leave matters where they were. 

In that, however, he was wrong. For there were 
important moments in the history of the young Prince 
of Chiltistan of which both Hatch and Ralston were quite 
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unaware. And becanse they were unaware the dinner 

\fhich was to help in straightening oat the tangle of Shere 

All's life became a veritable catastrophe. Shere Ali was 

brought reluctantly to the table in the comer of the great 

balcony upon the first floor. He had little to say, and it 

was as evident to the two men who entertained him as it 

liad been to Colonel Dewes, that the last few weeks had 

taken their toll of him. There were dark heavy pouches 

beneath his eyes, his manner was feverish, and when he 

talked at all it was with a boisterous and a somewhat braggart 

voice. 

Balston turned the conversation on to the journey which 
Hatch had taken, and for a little while the dinner promised 
well. At the mere mention of Mecca, Shere Ali looked up 
with a swift interest. " Mecca ! " he cried ; " you have been 
there I Tell me of Mecca. On my way up to Ohiltistan I 
met three of my own countrymen on the summit of the 
Lowari Pass. They had a few rupees apiece — ^just enough, 
they told me, to carry them to Mecca. I remember watch- 
ing them as they went laughing and talking down the 

snow on their long journey. And I wondered " He 

broke off abruptly and sat looking out from the balcony. 
The night was coming on. In front stretched the great 
grass plain of the Maidan with its big trees and the wide 
carriage-road bisecting it. The carriages had driven home ; 
the road and the plain were empty. Beyond them the high 
chimney-stacks of the steamers on the river could still be 
seen, some with a wisp of smoke curling upwards into the 
still air ; and at times the long, melancholy hoot of a steam- 
syren broke the stillness of the evening. 

Shere Ali turned to Hatch again and said in a quiet 
Voice which had some note of rather pathetic appeal : " Will 
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70a tell me what yon thonght of Mecca ? I slionld like to 
know." 

The vision of the three men descending the Lowari Pass 
was present to him as he listened. And he listened 
wondering what strange, real power that sacred place 
possessed to draw men cheerf oily on so long and hazardous 
a pilgrimage. But the secret was not yet to be revealed to 
him. Hatch talked well. He told Shere Ali of the jonmey 
down the Bed Sea, and the crowded deck at the last snnset 
before Jeddah was reached, when every one of the pflgrims 
robed himself in spotless white and stood facing the east 
and uttering his prayers in his own tongue. He described 
the journey across the desert, the great shrine of the 
Prophet in Mecca, the great gathering for prayer npon the 
plain two miles away. Something of the fervour of ihe 
pilgrims he managed to make real by his words, but Shere 
Ali listened with the picture of the three men in his 
thoughts, and with a deep envy at their contentment* 

Then Hatch made his mistake. He turned suddenly 
towards Balston and said : 

^ "But something curious happened — something very 
strange and curious — ^which I think you ought to know, 
for the matter can hardly be left where it is.'* 

Balston leaned forward. 

"Wait a moment," he said, and he called to the 
waiter. " Light a cigar before you begin, Hatch," he 
continued. 

The cigars were brought, and Hatch lighted one. 

" In what way am I concerned ? " asked Balston. 

" My story has to do with India," Hatch replied, and in 
his turn he looked out across the Maidan. Darkness had 
come and lights gleamed upon the carriage-way ; th^ 
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f anneb of the ships had disappeared, and above, in a clear, 
dark sky, glittered a great host of stars. 

" With India, bnt not with the India of to-day,*' Hatch 
continued. *^ Listen " ; and over his coffee he told his 
story. ^*I was walking down a narrow street of Mecca 
towards the big tank, when to my amazement I saw written 
np on a signboard above a door the single word ' Lodgings.' 
It was the English word, written, too, in the English 
character. I conld hardly believe my eyes when I saw it. 
I stood amazed. What was an English announcement, that 
lodgings were to be had within, doing in a town where no 
Englishman, were he known to be such, wonld live for a 
single honr ? I had half a mind to knock at the door and 
ask. Bat I noticed opposite to the door a little shop in 
which a man sat with an array of heavy country-made bolts 
and locks hung upon the walls and spread about him as he 
squatted on the floor. I crossed over to the booth, and 
sitting down upon the edge of the floor, which was raised a 
oonple of feet or so from the ground, I made some small 
purchase. Then looking across to the sign I asked him 
what the writing on it meant. I suppose that I did not 
put my question carelessly enough, for the shopkeeper 
leaned forward and peered closely into my face. 

" * Why do you ask ? ' he said sharply. 

'* * Because I do not understand,' I replied. 

'* The man looked me over again. There was no mis- 
take in my dress, and with my black beard and eyes I 
could well pass for an Arab. It seemed that he was 
content, for he continued : ^ How should I know what the 
word means ? I have heard a story, but whether it is true 
or not, who shall say ? ' " 

Hatch paused for a moment and lighted bis cigar again. 
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*^ Well, the account which he gave me was this. Among 
the pilgrims who come np to Mecca, there are at times 
Hottentots from Sonth Africa who speak no langnage 
intelligible to any one in Mecca ; but they speak English, 
and it is for their benefit that the sign was hung np." 

" What a strange thing I " said Shere Ali. 

"The explanation," continued Hatch, "is not very 
important to my story, but what followed upon it is ; for 
the very next day, as I was walking alone, I heard a voice 
in my ear, whispering : * The Englishwoman would like to 
see you this evening at five.* I turned round in amaze- 
ment, and there stood the shopkeeper of whom I had made 
the inquiries. I thought, of course, that he was laying 
trap for me. But he repeated his statement, and, tellin| 
me that he would wait for me on this spot at ten minutes 
five, he walked away. 

" I did not know what to do. One moment I fearer — ^ 
treachery and proposed to stay away, the next I was cnrioi 
and proposed to go. How in the world could there be ai 
Englishwoman in Mecca — ^above all, an Englishwoman wh- 
was in a position to ask me to tea ? Curiosity conquered i: 
the end. I tucked a loaded revolver into my waist nnde^cr 
neath my jellaba and kept the appointment." 

" Go on," said Shere Ali, who was leaning forward wifcl 
a great perplexity upon his face. 

" The shopkeeper was already there. * Follow me,' "be 
said, * but not too closely.' We passed in that way throug'i 
two or three streets, and then my guide turned into a dead 
alley closed in at the end by a house. In the wall of the 
house there was a door. My guide looked cautiously round, 
but there was no one to oversee us. He rapped gently witk 
his knuckles on the door, and immediately the door was 
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opened. He beckoned to me, and went qnickly in. I 
followed him no less quickly. At once the door was shut 
behind me, and I found myself in darkness. For a moment 
I was sure that I had fallen into a trap, but my guide laid 
a hand upon my arm and led me forward. I was brought 
into a small, bare room, where a woman sat upon cushions. 
She was dressed in white like a Mohammedan woman of the 
East, and over her face she wore a veil. But a sort of 
shrivelled aspect which she had told me that she was very 
old. She dismissed the guide who had brought me to her, 
and as soon as we were alone she said : 

"* You are English.' 

"And she spoke in English, though with a certain 
rustiness of speech, as though that language had been long 
unfamiliar to her tongue. 

*f * No,' I replied, and I expressed my contempt of that 
infidel race in suitable words. 

"The old woman only laughed and removed her veil. 
She showed me an old wizened face in which there was not 
a remnant of good looks — a face worn and wrinkled with 
hard living and great sorrows. 

V ' You are English,' she said, ' and since I am English 
too, I thought that I would like to speak once more with 
one of my own countrymen.' 

" I no longer doubted. I took the hand she held out to 
me and — 

" * But what are you doing here in Mecca ? ' I asked. 

" * I live in Mecca,' she replied quietly. * I have lived 
here for twenty years." 

" I looked round that bare and sordid little room with 
horror. What strange fate had cast her up there ? I asked 
her, and she told me her story. Guess what it was I " ' 
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BaLston shook his head. 

" I can't imagine." 

Hatch turned to Shere Ali. 

*' Can yon ? " he asked, and even as he asked he saw 
that a change had come over the yonng Prince's mood. 
He was no longer oppressed with envy and discontent 
He was leaning forward with parted lips and a look in 
his eyes which Hatch had not seen that evening — a look 
as if hope had somehow dared to lift its head within 
him. And there was more than a look of hope ; there was 
savagery too. 

"No. I want to hear," replied Shere AIL "Go 
on, please ! How did the Englishwoman come to 
Mecca ? " 

"She was a governess in the family of an ofBlcer at 
Oawnpore when the Matiny broke ont^ more than forty 
years ago," said Hatch. 

Balston leaned back in bos chair with an exclamation of 
horror. Shere Ali said nothing. His eyes rested intently 
and brightly npon Habch's face. Under the table, and oat 
of sight, his fingers worked convulsively. 

"She was in that room," continued Hatch, "in that 
dark room with the other Englishwomen and children who 
were murdered. But she was spared. She was very 
pretty, she told me, in her youth, and she was only eighteen 
when the massacre took place. She was carried np to the 
hills and forced to become a Mohammedan. The man 
who had spared her married her. He died, and a small 
chieftain in the hills took her and married her, and finally 
brought her out with him when he made the pilgrimage to 

Mecca. While he was at Mecca, however, he fell ill, and 

•J 

in his turn he died. She was left alone. She had a little 
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money, and she sfcayed. Indeed, she could not get away. 
A strange story, eh ? " 

And Hatch leaned back in his chair, and once more 
lighted his cigar, which for a second time had gone out. 

** You didn't bring her back ? *' exclaimed Balston. 

"She wouldn't come," replied Hatch. "I offered to 
smuggle her out of Mecca, but she refused. She felt that 
she wouldn't and couldn't face her own people again. She 
should have died at Cawnpore, and she did not die. Besides, 
she was old ; she had long since grown accustomed to her 
life, and in England she had long since been given up for 
dead. She would not even tell me her real name. Perhaps 
she ought to be fetched away. I don't know." 

Balston and Hatch fell to debating that point with great 
earnestness. Neither of them paid heed to Shere Ali, and 
when he rose they easily let him go. Nor did their thoughts 
follow him upon his way. But he was thinking deeply as 
he went, and a queer and not very pleasant smile played 
ibout his lips. 



\ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SYBIL LIKFORTH'S LOYALTY 

A FOBTNIGHT after Shere Ali had dined with Balaton in. 
Calcutta, a telegram was handed to Linforth at Chatham^ 
It was Friday, and a guest-night. The mess-room was f ull^ 
and here and there amongst the scarlet and gold lace the 
sombre black of a civilian caught the eye. Dinner was 
just over, and at the ends of the long tables the mess- 
waiters stood ready to draw, with a single jerk, the stripB 
of white table-cloth from the shining mahogany. The 
silver and the glasses had been removed, the word was 
given, and the strips of table-cloth, vanished as though by 
some swift legerdemain. The port was passed round, and 
while the glasses were being filled the telegram was handed 
to Linforth by his servant. 

He opened it carelessly, but as he- read the words his 
heart jumped within him. His importunities had succeeded, 
he thought. At all events, his opportunity had come ; for 
the telegram informed him of his appointment to the 
Punjab Commission. He sat for a moment with his 
thoughts in a whirl. He could hardly believe the good 
news. He had longed so desperately for this one chance 
that it had seemed to him of late impossible that he should 
ever obtain it. Yet here it had come to him. And upon 
that his neighbour jogged him in the ribs and said : 
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« Wake up I " 

He waked to see the Colonel at the centre of the top 
able standing on his feet with his gkss in his hand. 

" Gentlemen, the Qneen. God bless her I '' and all that 
ompany arose and drank to the toast. The prayer, thus 
imply pronounced amongst the men who had pledged their 
Lves in service to the Queen, had always been to Linforth 
Tery moving thing. Some of those who drank to it had 
Iready run their risks and borne their sufferings in proof 
f their sincerity ; the others all burned to do the like. It 
ad always seemed to him, too, to hnk him up closely and 
^separably with the soldiers of the regiment who had 
kUen years ago or had died quietly in their beds, their 
'^vice ended. It gave continuity to the regiment of 
uppers, so that what each man did increased or tarnished 
3 fair fame. For years back that toast had been drunk, 
^t prayer nttered in just those simple words, and Linforth 
^ wont to gaze round the walls on the portraits of the 
^^ous generals who had looked to these barracks and to 
^ mess-room as their home. They, too, had heard that 
^yer, and, carrying it in their hearts, without parade or 
-^ess speech had gone forth, each in his turn, and 
Jioured unsparingly. 

But never had Linforth been so moved as he was to- 
ght. He choked in his throat as he drank. For his turn 

go forth had at the last come to him. And in all 
^mility of spirit he sent up a prayer on his own account, 
^t he might not fail — ^and again that he might not fail. 

He sat down and told his companions the good news, 
^d rejoiced at their congratulations. But he slipped away 
c> his own quarters very quietly as soon as the Colonel rose, 
^d sat late by himself. 
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There was one, he knew veiy well, to whom the glad 
tidings wonld be a heavy blow — ^but he could not — ^no, not 
even for her sake — stand aside. For this opportonity lie 
had lived, training alike his body and mind against its 
coming. He could not relinquish it. There was too 
strong a constraint upon him. 

' « *^ Over the passes to the foot of the Hindu Eush,** lie 
murmured; and in his mind's eye he saw the Boad— a 
broad, white, graded road — snake across the valleys and 
dimb the cliffs. 

Was Russia at work ? he wondered. Was he to be sent 
to Chiltistan ? What was Shere Ali doing ? He turned the 
questions over in his mind without bebg at much pains to 
answer them. In such a very short time now he wonld 
know. He was to embark before a month had passed. 

He travelled down the very next day into Sussex, and 
came to the house imder the Downs at twelve o'clock. It 
was early spriug, and as yet there no buds upon the trees, 
no daffodils upon the lawns. The house, standing apart in 
its bare garden of brown earth, black trees, and dull-green 
turf, had a desolate aspect which somehow filled him with 
remorse. He might have done more, perhaps, to fill this 
house with happiness. He feai^ that now it was too late 
to do the things left undone. He had been so absorbed in 
his great plans, which for a moment lost in his eyes their 
magnitude. 

Dick Linforth found his mother in the study, throngli 
the window of which she had once looked from the garden 
in the company of Colonel Dewes. She was writing her 
letters, and when she saw him enter, she sprang up with a 
cry of joy. 

"Dick," she cried, coming towards him with out- 
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tfcretched hands. But she stopped half-way. The happi- 
less died out of her. She raised a hand to her heart, and 
ler voice once more repeated his- name ; but her voice 
'altered as she spoke, and the hand was clasped tight upon 
ler breast. 

** Dick,'' she said, and in his face she read the tidings 
le had brought. The blow so long dreaded had at last 
alien. 

"Yes, mother, it's true," he said very gently; and 
eading her to a chair, he sat beside her, stroking her hand, 
Most as a lover might do. '^It^s true. The telegram 
ame last night. I start within the month." 

** For Chiltistan ? " 

Bick looked at her for a moment 

** For the Punjab," he said, and added : « But it will 
nean Ohiltistan. Else why should I be sent for ? It has 
leen always for Ohiltistan that I have importuned them." 

Sybil Linf orth bowed her head. The horror which had 
leen present with her night and day for so long a while 
•weaty-five years ago rushed upon her afresh, so that she 
»uld not speak. She sat living over again the bitter days 
rhen Luffe was shut up with his handful of men in the 
!ort by Kohara. She remembered the morning when the 
postman came up the garden path with the official letter 
bhat her husband had been slain. And at last in a whisper 
ahesaid: 

•*TheEoad?" 

Dick, even in the presence of her pain, could not deny 
ihe implication of her words. 

"We Linforths belong to the Eoad," he answered 
gravely. The words struck upon a chord of memory. 
Sjbil Linforth sat upright, turned to her son and greatly 
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surprised him. He had expected an appeal, a prayer. Wh&t 
he heard was something which raised her higher in his 
thoughts than- ever she had been, high though he had 
always placed her. 

'* Dick," she said, '^ I have never said a word to dissnade 
yon, have I? Never a word? Never a single word?" 
and her tone besought him to assure her. 

"Never a word,* mother," he replied. 

But still she was not content. 

" When you were a boy, when the Boad began to take 
hold on you — ^when we were much together, playing cricket 
out there in the garden," and her voice broke upon the 
memory of those golden days, "when I might have been 
able, perhaps, to turn you to other thoughts, I never tried 
to, Dick ? Own to that I I never tried to. When I came 
upon you up on the top of the Down behind the houBe, 
lying on the grass, looking out — always — always towaida 
the sea — oh, I knew very well what it was that was drawing 
you ; but I said nothing, Dick. Not a word — not a word I " 

Dick nodded his head. 

" That's true, mother. You never questioned me. Yon 
never tried to dissuade me." 

Sybil's face shone with a wan smile. She unlocked a 
drawer in her writing-table, and took out an envelope. 
From the envelope she drew a sheet of paper covered with 
a faded and yellow handwriting. 

" This is the last letter your father ever wrote to me,^ 
she said. " Harry wrote on the night that he — that he 
died. Oh, Dick, my boy, I have known for a long time 
that I would have one day to show it to you, and I wanted 
you to feel when that time came that I had not been 
disloyal." 
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She had kept her face steady, even her voice calm, by 
i great effort. But now the tears filled her eyes and 
)rimmed over, and her voice suddenly shook between a 
augh and a sob. " But ohj Dick," she cried, " I have so 
»ften wanted to be disloyal. I was so often near to it — oh, 
rery, very near." 

She handed him the faded letter, and, turning towards 
he window, stood with her back to him while he read. It 
vas that letter, with its constant refrain of '*! am very 
>ired," which Linforbh had written in his tent whilst his 
nnrderers crouched outside, waiting for sleep to overcome 
dm. 

**I am sitting writing this by the light of a candle," 
Dick read. **The tent door is open. In front of me I 
»ui see the great snow-mountains. All the ugliness of the 
ower shale slopes is hidden. By such a moonlight, my dear, 
nay you always look back upon my memory. For it is over, 
3ybfl." 

Then followed the advice about himself and his school ; 
ind after that advice the message which was now for the 
arst time delivered : 

" Whether he will come out here it is too early to think 

ibont. But the Boad will not be finished — ^and I wonder 

If he wants to, let him I We Linforths belong to the 
Boad." - 

Dick folded the letter reverently, and crossing to his 
mother^s side, put his arm about her waist. 

**Te8," he said. " My father knew it as I know it. 
He used the words which I in my turn have used. We 
Linforths belong to the Road." 

His mother took the letter from his hand and locked it 
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'* Yes," she said bravely, and called a smile to her face. 
" So yon mnst go.'* 

Dick nodded his head 

^' Yes. Yon see, the Boad has not advanced sinoe my 
father died. It almost seems, mother, that it waits for me." 

He stayed that day and that night with Sybil, and in 
the morning both bronght haggard faces to the breakfast- 
table. Sybil, indeed, had slept, bat, with her memories 
crowding hard upon her, she had dreamed again one of thoee 
almost forgotten dreams which, in the time of her snspense, 
had so tortured her. The old vague terror had seized npon 
her again. She dreamed once more of a young Englishmaa 
who pursued a young Indian along the wooden galleries of 
the Road above the torrents into the far mists. She oonli 
tell as of old the very dress of the native who fled. A thick: 
sheepskin coat swung aside as he ran and gave her a glimpse 
of gay silk ; soft high leather boots protected his feet ; an^ 
upon his face there was a look of fury and wild fear. BnB> 
this night there was a difference in the dream. Her presenK 
distress added a detail. The young Englishman who pursued 
turned bis face to her as he disappeared amongst the mist^ 
and she saw that it was the face of Dick. 

But of this she said nothing at all at the breakfast 
table, nor when she bade Dick good-bye at the stile on th^ 
further side of the field beyond the garden. 

" You will come down again, and I shall go to Marseilles* 
to see you off,'' she said, and so let him go. 

There was something, too, stirring in Dick's mind o^ 
which he said no word. In the letter of his father, certair:^ 
sentences had caught his eye, and on his way up to London* 
they recurred to his thoughts, as, indeed, they had mo"^ 
than once during the evening before. 
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" May he meet," Harry Linf orth had written to Sybil of 
his son Dick — *' may be meet a woman like yon, my dear, 
when his time comes, and love her as I love yon." 

Dick Linforth fell to thinking of Yiolet Oliver. She 
was in India at this moment. She might still be there 
when he landed. Wonld he meet her, he wondered, some- 
where on the way to Ohiltistan ? 



CHAPTER XIX 

A GIFT MISUNDBRSTOOD 

The month was over before Linf orth at last steamed out of 
the harbour at Marseilles. He was as impatient to leacb 
Bombay as a year before Shere All had been reluctant. To 
Shere All the boat had flown with wings of swiftness, to 
Linforth she was a laggard. The steamer passed Stroin1)oli 
on a wild night of storm and moonlight. The wrack of 
clouds scurrying overhead, now obscured, now let the moon- 
light through, and the great cone rising sheer from a» 
tempestuous sea glowed angrily. Linforth, in the shelter of 
a canvas screen, watched the glow suddenly expand, anl 
a stream of bright sparkling red flow swiftly along th© 
shoulder of the mountain, turn at a right angle, and plnngs 
down towards the sea. The bright red would become dulU 
the dull red grow black, the glare of light above the cone 
contract for a little while and then burst out again. Yet> 
men lived upon the slope of Stromboli, even as Englishmea 
— the thought flashed into his mind — ^lived in India, 
recognizing the peril and going quietly about their work* 
There was always that glare of menacing light over the hill^ 
districts of India as above the crater of Stromboli, no^ 
contracting, now expanding and casting its molten streaoa 
down towards the plains. * 

At the moment when Linforth watched the cyown ^f 
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Ifc above Stromboli, the glare was widening over the hill- 
ontry of Ohiltistan. Balston so far away as Feshawur 
w it reddening the sky and was the more troubled in that 

could not discover why jost at this moment the menace 
>ald glow red. The son of Abdulla Mohammed was 
parently quiet, and Shere Ali had not left Calcutta. The 
eddent at Kohara admitted the danger. Every despatch 

sent to Peshawur pointed to the likelihood of trouble, 
t he too was at fault. Unrest was evident, the cause of 
Lxiite obscure. But what was hidden from Government 
nse in Feshawur and the old Mission House at Eohara 
i already whispered in the bazaars. There among the 
bched booths which have their backs upon the brink of 

"water-channel in the great square, men knew very well 
b Shere Ali was the cause, though Shere Ali knew nothing 
b himself. One of those queer little accidents possible in 

lEast had happened within the last few weeks. A trifling 

liad been magnified into a symbol and a message, and 
xnessage had run through Chiltistan like fire through a 
field of stubble. And then two events occurred in 
b.awur which gave to Ealston the key of the mystery. 
1?he first was the arrival in that city of a Hindu lady 
O. Gujerat, who had lately come to the conclusion that 
'Was a re-incamation of the goddess Devi. She arrived 
rx^eat pomp, and there was some trouble in the streets as 
procession passed through to the temple which she had 
^n as her residence. For the Hindus on the one hand 
dy believed in her divinity. The lady came of a class 
L^ch, held in dishonour in the West, has its social position 
^ prestige in India. There was no reason in the eyes of 

faithful why she should say she was the Goddess Devi if 
'Were not. Therefore they lined the streets to acclaim 
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her coming. The Mohammedans, on ihe other hai^ 
Afghans from the far side of the Khyber, men of t^] 
Hassan and the Aka and the Adam Khel tribes, Af ridis fr^:>2 
Eohat and Tirah and the Araksai country, any who happexxcxi 
to be in that wild and crowded town, turned out too-^f^ 
keep order, as they pleasantly termed it when their leadeiv 
were subsequently asked for explanations. In the end a 
good many heads were broken and some property damaged 
before the lady was safely lodged in her temple. Nor did 
the trouble end there. The presence of a re-incarnated Devi 
at once kindled the Hindus to fervour and stimulated to 
hostility against them the fanatical Mohammedans. Fatteh 
Ali Shah, a merchant, a municipal councillor, aud a land- 
owner of some importance, headed a deputation of elderly 
gentlemen who begged Balston to remove the danger from 
the city. 

Danger there was, as Balston on his morning rides 
through the streets could not but understand. The temple 
was built in the comer of an open space, and upon that 
open space a noisy and excited crowd surged all day ; while 
from the countryside around pilgrims in a mood of frenziej 
piety, and Fathans spoiling for a fight, trooped daily in 
through the gates of Peshawur. Balston understood that 
the time had come for definite steps to be taken ; and he 
took them with that unconcerned half-weary air which was 
at once natural to him, and impressive to these particular 
people with whom he had to deal. 

He summoned two of his native levies, and mounted bi^ 
horse. 

" But you will take a guard," said Colonel Ward, of ft« 
Oxfordshires, who had been lunching with Balston. "f^ 
send a company down with you." 
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" No, thank yon," said Ealston, listlessly ; " I think my 
wo men will do.** 

The Colonel stared and expostulated. 

" Yon know, Ealston, yon are very rash. Yonr prc- 
.ecessor never rode into the City without an escort." 

" I do, every morning." 

" I know," retraned the Colonel, " and that's where you 
re wrong. Some day something will happen. To go 
own with two of your levies to-day is madness. I speak 
Brionsly. The place is in a ferment." 

" Oh, I think I'll be all right," said Ealston, and he 
ode at a trot down from Government House into the road 
rhich leads past the gaol and the Fort to the gate of 
^eshawur. At the gate he reduced the trot to a walk, and 
0, with his two levies behind him, passed up along the 
txeets like a man utterly undisturbed. It was not bravado 
rhich had made him refuse an escort. On the contrary, it 
ras policy. To assume that no one questioned his authority 
ras in Balston*s view the best way and the quickest to 
stablish it. He pushed forward through the crowd right 
p to the walls of the temple, seemingly indifferent to every 
ry or threat which was uttered as he passed. The throng 
losed in behind him, and he came to a halt in front of a 
)W door set in the whitewashed wall which enclosed the 
^mple and its precincts. Upon this door he beat with the 
ntt of his crop, and a little wicket in the door was opened. 
it the bars of the wicket an old man's face showed for a 
loment, and then drew back in fear. 

" Open I " cried Ealston, peremptorily. 

The face appeared again. 

" Tour Excellency, the goddess is meditating. Besides, 
this is holy ground. Tour Excellency would not wish to set 
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foot on it. Moreover, the conrtyard is full of worshippers. 
It would not be safe." 

Balston broke in upon the old man^s flattering pro- 
testations. ^'Open the door, or my men will break 
it in." 

A mnrmur of indignation arose from the crowd which 
thronged abont him. Balston paid no heed to it. He 
called to his two levies : 

" Quick ! Break that door in I " 

As they advanced the door was opened. Balston dis- 
mounted, and bade one of his men do likewise and foliow 
him. To the second man he said : 

" Hold the horses I " 

He strode into the courtyard and stood still. 

" It will be touch and go," he said to himself, as he 
looked about him. 

The courtyard was as thronged as the open space with- 
out, and four strong walls enclosed it. The worshipped 
were strangely silent. It seemed to Balston that suspense 
had struck them dumb. They looked at the intruder with 
set faces and impassive eyes. At the far end of the conrt- 
yard there was a raised stone platform, and this part iras 
roofed. At the back in the gloom he could see a great idol 
of the goddess, and in front, facing the courtyard, stood the 
lady from Gujerat. Shoi was what Balston expected to see 
— a dancing-girl of Northern India, a girl with a good 
figure, small hands and feet, and a complexion of an olive 
tint. Her eyes were large and lustrous, with a Une of 
black pencilled upon the edges of the eyelids, her eyebrows 
arched and regular, her face oval, her forehead high. The 
dress was richly embroidered with gold, and she had anklets 
with silver bells upon her feet. 
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Bateton pushed his way through the coortyard until he 
"cached the wall of the platform. 

^^ Come down and speak to me," he cried peremptorily 
the lady, but she took no notice of his presence. She 
lid not move so much as an eyelid. She gazed over his 
Lead as one lost in meditation. From the side an old priest 
dvanced to the edge of the platform. 

" Go away I " he cried insolently. " You have no place 
lere. The goddess does not speak to any but her priests," 
nd through the throng there ran a murmur of approval. 
!1iere was a movement, too — a movement towards Ealston. 
t was as yet a hesitating movement — ^those behind pushed, 
hose in front and within Balston's vision held back. But 
t any moment the movement might become a rush. 

Balston spoke to the priest : 

" Come down, you dog I " he said qnite quietly. 

The priest was silent. He hesitated. He looked for 
lelp to the crowd below, which in turn looked for leader- 
bip to him. '* Come down I " once more cried Ealston, and 
6 moved towards the steps as though he would mount on 
the platform and tear the fellow down. 

<< I come, I come," said the priest, and he went down 
nd stood before Balston. 

Balston turned to the Fathan who accompanied him. 
' Turn the fellow into the street." 

Frotests rose from the crowd ; the protests became cries 
)i anger ; the throng swayed and jostled. But the Fathan 
ed the priest to the door and thrust him out. 

Again Balston turned to the platform. 

" Listen to me," he called out to the lady from Gujerat. 
'Ton must leave Feshawnr. You are a trouble to the 
own. I will not let you stay." 
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But the lady paid no heed. Her mind floated abo 
the earth, and with every moment the danger grew. Glos^^ 
and closer the throng pressed in npon Balston and hrr 
attendant. The clamonr rose shrill and menacing. Balst^i*^ 
cried oat to his Pathan in a voice which rang clear ik.^ 
audible even above the clamour : 

" Bring handcuffs I " 

The words were heard, and silence fell upon all tbiU 
crowd, the sudden silence of stupefaction. That such, an 
outrage, such a defilement of a holy place, could be con- 
templated came upon the worshippers with a shock. Bat 
the Pathan levy was seen to be moving towards the door to 
obey the order, and as he went the cries and threats rose 
with redoubled ardour. For a moment it seemed to 
Balston that the day would go against him. So fierce were 
the faces which shouted in his ears, so turbulent the 
movement of the crowd. It needed just one hand to be 
laid upon the Pathan's shoulder as he forced his way 
towards the door, just one blow to be struck, and the nglj 
rush would come. But the hand was not stretched out, 
nor the blow struck ; and the Pathan was seen actually at 
the threshold of the door. Then the goddess Devi came 
down to earth and spoke to another of her priests quickly 
and urgently. The priest went swiftly down the steps. 

" The goddess will leave Peshawur, since your Excellency 
so wills it," he said to Ralston. " She will shake the dust of 
this city from her feet. She will not bring trouble upon its 
people." 

So far he had got when the goddess became violently 
agitated. She beckoned to the priest, and when he came 
to her side she spoke quickly to him in an undertone. J^ 
the last second or two, the goddess had grown quite homaOf 
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md even feminine. She was rating tiiQ priest well, and 
die did it spitef nlly. 

It was a crestfallen priest who returned to Balston. 

" The goddess, however, makes a condition," said he. 
^ If she goes there must be a procession.*' 

The goddess nodded her head emphatically. She was 
Jearly adamant upon that point. Kalston smiled : 

*^By all means the lady shall have a show, since she 
¥ant8 one," said he ; and, turning towards the door, he 
lignalled to the Fathan to stop. 

" But it must be this afternoon," he said. " For she 
nust go this afternoon." 

And he made his way out of the courtyard into the 
street. The lady from Gujerat left Feshawur three hours 
ater. The streets were lined with levies, although the 
ICohammedans assured his Excellency that there was no 
leed for troops. 

" We ourselves will keep order," they urged. Ralston 
miled, and ordered up a company of regulars. He himself 
ode out from Government House, and at the bend of the 
oad he met the procession, with the lady from Gujerat at 
ts head in a litter with drawn curtains of tawdry gold. 

As the procession came abreast of him a little brown 
land WBA thrust out from the curtains, and the bearers and 
he rabble behind came to a halt A man in a rough brown 
iomespun cloak with a beggar's bowl attached to his girdle 
ame to the side of the litter, and thence went across to 
^lalston. 

''Your Highness, the Goddess Devi has a word for your 
iar alone." Balston, with a shrug of his shoulders, walked 
lis horse up to the side of the litter and bent down his head. 
Ihe lady spoke through the curtains in a whisper : 
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" Yonr Excellency has been very kind to me, and allow^ 
me to leave Peshawnr with a procession, guarding the streets 
so that I might pass in safety and with great hononr. 
Therefore I make a return. There is a matter whicli 
troubles your Excellency. Yon ask yourself the why and 
the wherefore, and there is no answer. But the danger^ 
grows." 

Balston's thoughts flew out towaidfl Ghiltistan. Was ii^ 
of that country she was speaking ? 

" Well ? " he asked. " Why does the danger grow ? " 

*' Because bags of grain and melons were sent," sli^ 
replied, *' and the message was understood." 

She waved her hand again, and the bearers of the litter 
stepped forward on their march through the cantonmeni^ 
Ralston rode up the hill to his home, wondering what is. 
the world was the meaning of her oracular words. It migU> 
be that she had no meaning — that was certainly a possibility^ 
She might merely be keeping up her pose as a divinity, els' 
the other hand, she had been so careful to speak in a lo^ 
whisper, lest any should overhear. 

" Some melons and bags of grain," he said to himself «r 
" What message could they convey ? And who sent them P 
And to whom ? " 

He wrote that night to the Resident at Eohara, on th^ 
chance that he might be able to throw some light upon th^ 
problem. 

*' Have you heard anything of a melon and a bag of 
grain ? " he wrote. '* Id seems an absurd question, hxx^ 
please make inquiries. Find out what it all means." 

The messenger carried the letter over the Malakand 
Pass and up the road by Dir, and in due time an answ^er 
was returned. Balston received the answer late one 
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* 

IB, when the light was failing, and, taking it over to the 
Ldow, read it through. Its contents fairly startled him. 

**I have made inquiries," wrote Captain Phillips, the 
udent, '^ as you wished, and I have found out that some 
Lons and bags of grain were sent by Shere All's orders a 
r weeks ago as a present to one of the chief Mullahs in 
» town." 

Balston was brought to a stop. So it was Shere Ali, 
ex all, who was at the bottom of the trouble I It was 
3xe Ali who had sent the present, and had sent it to one 
the Mullahs I Balston looked back upon the little dinner- 
"ty, whereby he had brought Hatch and Shere Ali 
^ether. Had that party been too successful ? he wondered. 
d it achieved more than he had wished to bring about ? 

turned in doubt to the letter which he held. 

*'It seems," he read, *^ that there had been some trouble 
^een this man and Shere Ali. There is a story that 
^xe Ali set him to work for a day upon a bridge just 
^w Kohara. But I do not know whether there is any 
bh in the story. Nor can I find that any particular 
^ning is attached to the present. I imagine that Shere 

realized that it would be wise — as undoubtedly it was — 

liim to make his peace with the Mullah, and sent him 
Drdingly the melons and the bags of grain as an earnest 
:iis good will." 

There the letter ended, and Balston stood by the window 
'lie light failed more and more from off the earth, pon- 
lug with a heavy heart upon its contents. He had to 
ke his choice between the Besident at Kohara and the 
y of Gujerat. Captain Phillips held that the present was 
» interpreted in any symbolic sense. But the lady of 
jerat had known of the present. It was matter of talk, 
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then, in the bazaarSi and it wonld hardly have been that 
had it meant no more than an earnest of good will She 
had heard of the present ; she knew what it was held to 
convey. It was a message. There was that glare broaden- 
ing over Ohiltistan. Snrely the lady of Gnjerat was right 

So far his thoughts had carried him when across the 
window there fell a shadow, and a young officer of ih 
Ehyber Bifles passed by to the door. Captain Singleton was 
announced, and a boy — or so he looked — dark-haired and 
sunburnt, entered the office. For eighteen months he had \mi 
stationed in the fort at Landi Kotal, whence the road dips 
down between the bare brown cliffs towards the plains and 
mountains of Afghanistan. With two other English offioeis 
he had taken his share in the difficult task of ruling that 
regiment of wild tribesmen which twice a week, perched in 
threes on some rock promontory, or looking down from a 
machicolated tower, keeps open the Khyber Pass from dawn 
to dusk and protects the caravans. The eighteen months 
had written their history upon his face ; he stood befoie 
Ralston, for all his youthful looks, a quiet self-reliant man. 

" I have come down on leave, sir," he said. " On the 
way I fetched Bahat Mian out of his house and brought 
him in to Peshawur." 

Ralston looked up with interest 

" Any trouble ? " he asked. 

'^ I took care there should be none.*' 

Ralston nodded. 

" He had better be safely lodged. Where is he ? " 

" I have him outside." 

Ralston rang for lights, and then said to Singleton : 

" Then TU see him now." 

And in a few minutes an elderly white-bearded wBDf 
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ressed from head to foot in his best white robes, was shown 
ito the room. 

^*This is his Excellency,*' said Oaptain Singleton, and 
ahat Mian bowed with dignity and stood waiting. Bnt 
hile he stood his eyes roamed inquisitively about the room. 

*^ All this is strange to yon, Bahat Mian," said Balston. 
How long is it since you left your house in the Khyber 
ass?" 

" Five years, your Highness," said Bahat Mian, quietly, 
I though there were nothing very strange in so long a 
>nfinement within his doors. " 

" Have you never crossed your threshold for five years .^" 
lioed Salston. 

'^No, your Highness. I should not have stepped back 
^er it again, had I been so foolish. Before, yes. There 
as a deep trench dug between my house and the road, and 
used to crawl along the trench when no one was about, 
(ut after a little my enemies saw me walking in the road^ 
•od watched the trench." 

Bahat Mian lived in one of the square mud windowless 
tonses, each with a tower at a comer which dot the green 
Aeat-fields in the Khyber Pass wherever the hills fall back 
id leave a level space. His house was fifty yards from the 
^d, and the trench stretched to it from his very door. 
iti not two hundred yards away there were other houses, 
1 one of these held Bahat Mian's enemies. The feud 
Txt back many years to the date when Bahat Mian, with- 
t asking any one's leave or paying a single farthing of 
^xiey, secretly married the widowed mother of Futteh AJi 
^h. Now, Futteh Ali Shah was a boy of fourteen, who 
d the right to dispose of his mother in second marriage 
he saw fit, and for the best price he could obtain. And 
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this deprivation of his rights kindled in him a great angei 
against Rahat Mian. He nursed it nntil he became a man 
and was able to buy, for a couple of hundred rupees, a good 
pedigree rifle — a rifle which had belonged to a soldier killed 
in a hill-campaign, and for which inquiries would not be 
made. Armed with his pedigree rifle, Futteh Ali Shah lay 
in wait vainly for Rabat Mian, until an unexpected bequest 
caused a revolution in his fortunes. He went down to 
Bombay, added to his bequest by becoming a money-lender, 
and finally returned to Peshawur, in the neighbourhood of 
which city he had become a landowner of some importance. 
Meanwhile, however, he had not been forgetful of Rahat 
Mian. He left relations behind to carry on the feud, and, 
in addition, he set a price on Bahat Mian's head. It wi 
this feud which Balston had it in his mind to settle. 

He turned to Bahat Mian. 

" You are willing to make peace ? " 

** Yes,'' said the old man. 

*' You will take your most solemn oath that the fend 
shall end ? You will swear to divorce your wife, if you break 
your word ? " 

For a moment Bahat Mian hesitated. There was nO 
oath more binding, more sacred, than that which he w^ 
called upon to take. In the end he consented. 

"Then come here at eight to-morrow morning," sai^ 
Balston, and, dismissing the man, he gave instructions th^^^ 
he should be safely lodged. He sent word at the same tin^^ 
to Futteh Ali Shah, with whom, not for the first time, Ix* 
had had trouble. 

Futteh Ali Shah arrived late the next morning, in orde' 
to show his independence. But he was not so late as Balstoxi 
who replied by keeping him waiting for an hour. Wlxei 
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lalfiton entered the room he saw that Fatteh Ali Shah had 
rassed himself for the occasion. His tall, high-shouldered 
rame was buttoned up in a grey frock-coat, grey trousers 
lothed his legs, and he wore patent-leather shoes upon 
is feet. 

" I hope you have not been waiting very long. They 
liould have told me you were here," said Balston, and, 
lOugh he spoke politely, there was just a suggestion that 
i was not really of importance whether Futteh Ali Shah 
'as kept waiting or not. 

" I have brought you here that together we may put an 
nd to your dispute with Bahat Mian," said Balston, and, 
aking no notice of the exclamation of surprise which broke 
rem the Pathan*s lips, he rang the bell and ordered Bahat 
fian to be shown in. 

*' Now let us see if we cannot come to an understand- 
ing,'' said Balston, and he seated himself between the two 
antagonists. 

But though they talked for an hour, they came no nearer 
> a settlement. Futteh Ali Shah was obdurate ; Bahat 
'ian*s temper and pride rose in their turn. At the sight 
each other the old grievance became fresh as a thing of 
Bterday in both their minds. Their dark faces, with the 
S^h cheek-bones and the beaked noses of the Af ridi, became 
ssionate and fierce. Finally Futteh Ali Shah forgot all 
3 Bombay manners ; he leaned across Balston, and cried 
lUhat Mian : 

"Do you know what I would like to do with you ? I 
ould like to string my bedstead with your skin and lie 
n it." 

And upon that Balston arrived at the conclusion that 
he meeting might as well come to an end. 
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He dismissed Bahat Mian, promising him a safe con- 
veyance to his home. Bat he had not yet done with Fatteh 
Ali Shah. 

** I am going ont,^' he said suavely. ^' Shall we walks 
little way together ? " 

Fatteh Ali Shah smiled. Landowner of importance 
that he was, the opportunity to ride side by side thiongli 
Peshawar with the Ohief Commissioner did not come eveiy 
day. The two men went oat into the porch. Babixm's 
horse was waiting, with a scarlet-clad syce at its head. 
Balston walked on down the steps and took a step or two 
along the drive. Fatteh Ali Shah lagged behind. 

" Tonr Excellency is forgetting yonr horse." 

" No," said Ealston. " The horse can follow. Let m 
walk a little. It is a good thing to walk." 

It was ten o'clock in the morning, and the weather was 
getting hot. And it is said that the heat of Peshawar is 
beyond the heat of any other city from the hills to Cape 
Comorin. Fatteh Ali Shah, however, coald not refnse. 
Begretf ally he signalled to his own groom who stood apart 
in charge of a fine dark bay stallion from the Eaighiz 
Steppes. The two men walked oat from the garden and 
down the road towards Peshawar city, with their horses 
following behind them. 

" We will go this way," said Ealston, and he tamed to 
the left and walked along a mad- walled lane between rich 
orchards heavy with frait. For a mile they thus walked, 
and then Fatteh Ali Shah stopped and said : 

" I am very anxioas to have yoar Excellency's opinion 
of my horse. I am very proad of it." 

" Later on," said Ralston, carelessly. " I want to walk 
for a little " ; and, conversing upon indifferent topics, they 
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skirted the city and came out upon the broad open road 
which mns to Jamrud and the Khyber Pass. 

It was here that Fntteh Ali Shah once more pressingly 
invited Balston to try the paces of his stallion. But Ralston 
igain refused. 

" I win with pleasure later on," he said. " But a little 
exercise will be good for both of us " ; and they continued 
)o walk along the road. The heat was overpowering; 
Putteh Ali Shah was soft from too much good living ; his 
ihin patent-leather shoes began to draw his feet and gall 
lis heels ; his frock-coat was tight ; the perspiration poured 
lown his face. Balston was hot, too. But he strode on 
vith apparent unconcern, and talked with the utmost 
riendliness on the municipal affairs of Peshawur. 

" It is very hot," said Futteh Ali Shah, " and I am 
ifraid for your Excellency's health. For myself, of course, 
[ am not troubled, but so much walking will be dangerous 
o you " ; and he halted and looked longingly back to his 
lorse. 

" Thank you," said Ealston. " But my horse is fresh, 
md I should not be able to talk to you so well. I do not 
'eel that I am in danger." 

Futteh Ali Shah mopped his face and walked on. His 
eet blistered ; he began to limp, and he had nothing but a 
iding-switch in his hand. Now across the plain he saw in 
he distance the round fort of Jamrud, and he suddenly 
lalted: 

" I must sit down," he said. " I cannot help it, your 
BxceUency, I must stop and sit down." 

Balston turned to him with a look of cold surprise: 

"Before me, Futteh Ali Shah ? Ton will sit down in 
my presence before I sit down ? I think you will not." 
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Fatteh Ali Shah gazed up the road and down the road, 
and saw no help anywhere. Only this devilish Chief Com- 
missioner stood threateningly before him. With a gesture 
of despair he wiped his face and walked on. For a mile 
more he limped on by Balston's side, the while Balston 
discoursed upon the great question of Agricultural Banks. 
Then he stopped again and blurted out : 

" I will give you no more trouble. If your Bxcettency 
win let me go, never again will I give you trouble. I 
swear it." ' 

Balston smiled. He had had enough of the walk himself. 

'' And Bahat Mian ? " he asked. 

There was a momentary struggle in the zemindar^s mind. 
But his fatigue and exhaustion were too heavy upon him. 

" He, too, shall go his own way. Neither I nor mine 
shall molest him.'* 

Balston turned at once and mounted his horse. With a 
sigh of relief, Futteh Ali Shah followed his example. 

*' Shall we ride back together ? " said Balston, pleasantly- 
And as on the way out he had made no mention of any 
trouble between the landowner and himself, so he did nO*> 
refer to it by a single word on his way back. 

But close to the city their ways parted, and Futteh Al^- 
Shah, as he took his leave, said hesitatingly : 

" If this story goes abroad, your Excellency — ^this story 
of how we walked together towards Jamrud — ^there will b^ 
much laughter and ridicule." 

The fear of ridicule — there was the weak point of th^ 
Afridi, as Balston very well knew. To be laughed at — 
Futteh Ali Shah, who was wont to lord it among his friends^ 
writhed under the mere possibility. And how they wouM 
laugh in and round about Peshawur 1 A fine figure be 
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¥oald cut as he rode through the streets with every ragged 
)7Stander jeering at the man who was walked into docility 
ind submission by his Excellency the Chief Commissioner. 

" My life would be intolerable," he said, " were the story 
.0 get about." 

Salston shrugged his shoulders. 

" But why should it get about ? " 

" I do not know, but it surely will. It may be that the 
irees have ears and eyes and a mouth to speak." He edged 
i little nearer to the Commissioner. " It may be too," he 
jaid cunningly, " that your Excellency loves to tell a good 
iiory after dinner. Now, there is one way to stop that 
story." 

Balston laughed. *'If I could hold my tongue, you 
mean," he replied. 

Futteh Ali Shah came nearer still. He rode up close 
and leaned a little over towards Balston. 

** Your Excellency would lose the story," he said, " but, 
^n the other hand, there would be a gain — a gain of many 
ours of sleep passed otherwise in guessing." 

He spoke in an insinuating fashion, which made Balston 
eiinclined to strike a bargain — and he nodded his head 
c% one who wishes to convey that he could tell much if 
ilj he would. But Balston paused before he answered, 
'^^ when he answered it was only to put a question. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

And the reply came in a low quick voice. 

** There was a message sent through Chiltistan." 

Balston started. Was it in this strange way the truth 
^B to come to him? He sat his horse carelessly. ''I 
^ow," he said. '' Some melons and some bags of grain." 

Futteh Ali Shah was disappointed. This devilish Chief 
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Commissioner knew everytiuDg. Yet the story of the walk 
must not get abroad in Peshawnr, and sordy it would 
unless the Ohief Commissioner were pledged to silence. 
He drew a bow at a venture. 

*' Can your Exoellency interpret the message ? As they 
interpret it in Chiltistan ? '* and it seemed to him that be 
had this time struck true. 

'' It is a little thing I ask of your Excellency .'' 

*' It is not a great thing, to be sure,'' Balaton admitted. 
He looked at the zemindar and laughed. *^ But I could tell 
the story rather well," he said doubtfully. *' It would be 

an amusing story as I should tell it. Yet well, we will 

see," and he changed his tone suddenly. '^ Interpret to me 
that present as it is interpreted in the villages of Chiltistan.'* 

Futteh Ali Shah looked about him fearfully, making 
sure that there was no one within earshot. Then in ft 
whisper he said : " The grain is the army which will lis^ 
up from the hills and descend from the heavens to destroy 
the power of the Government. The melons are the foroesof 
the Government ; for as easily as melons they will be^cot 
into pieces." 

He rode off quickly when he had ended, like a man who 
understands that he has said too much ; and then halted 
and returned. 

" You will not tell that story ? " he said. 

" No," answered Balston, abstractedly. <* I shall nev^^ 
tell that story." 

He understood the truth at last. So that was ^^ 
message which Shere Ali had sent I No wonder, he thoug^> 
that the glare broadened over Chiltistan. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SOLDIEB AND THE JEW 

HBSE two events took place at Peshawur, while Linf orth 
eu3 still upon the waters of the Bed Sea. To be quite 
Lact, on the morning when Balston was taking his long 
alk towards Jamrad with the zemindar Fatteh Ali Shah, 
inforth was watching impatiently from his deck-chair 
le high mosque towers, the white domes and great houses 
I Mocha, as they shimmered in the heat at the water's 
Ige agakist a wide background of yellow sand. It seemed 
him that the long narrow city so small and clear across 
lie great level of calm sea would never slide past the 
ttSraiL But it disappeared, and in due course the ship 
uaoved slowly through the narrows into Aden harbour. 
IIuB was on a Thursday evening, and the steamer stopped 
in Aden for three hours to coal. The night came on hot, 
windless, and dark. Linf orth leaned over the side, looking 
out upon the short curve of lights and the black mass of 
hill rising dimly above them. Three and a half more days, 
^d he would be standing on Indian soil. A bright light 
^ed towards the ship across the water, and a launch 
^e alongside, bearing the agent of the company. 

He had the latest telegrams in his hand. 

'* Any trouble on the Frontier ? " Linforth asked. 

^'Jfone," the agent replied, and Linforth's fever of 
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impatience was assuaged. If troubles were threatening, he 
would surely be in time — since there were only three and 
a half more days. 

But he did not know why he had been brought out 
from England, and the three and a half days made him bj 
just three and a half days too late. For on this very niglt 
when the steamer stopped to coal in Aden harbour, Sheie 
Ali made his choice. 

He was present that evening at a prize-fight which 
took place in a music-hall at Calcutta. The light-weight 
Champion of Singapore and the East, a Jew, was pitted 
against a young soldier who had secured his discharge and 
had just taken to boxing as a profession. The soldier 
brought a great reputation as an amateur. This was his first 
appearance as a professional, and his friends had gathered in 
numbers to encourage him. The hall was crowded ^ih 
soldiers from the barracks, sailors from the fleet, and patronB 
of the fancy in Calcutta. The heat was overpowering, the 
audience noisy, and overhead the electric fans, which hung 
downwards from the ceiling, whirled above the spectaton 
with so swift a rotation that those looking up saw onlj a 
vague blur in the air. The ring had been roped oS upon 
the stage, and about three sides of the ring chairs for the 
privileged had been placed. The fourth side was open to 
the spectators in the haU, and behind the ropes at the t)ack 
there sat in the centre of the row of chairs a^at, red-faoed 
man in evening dress, who was greeted on all sides tf 
Colonel Joe. ** Colonel Joe " was the referee, and a person 
on these occasions of great importance. 

There were several preliminary contests, and before each 
one Colonel Joe came to the front and introduced th^ 
combatants with a short history of thejr achievements. ^ 
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linda boy was matched against a white one, a couple of 
rrestlers came next, and then two English sailors, with 
aore spirit than skill, had a set-to which warmed ihe 
lUdience into enthusiasm and ended amid shouts, whistles, 
hrill cat-calls, and thunders of applause. Meanwhile the 
leat grew more and more intense, the faces shinier, the air ' 
dore and more smoke-laden and heavy. 

Shere Ali came on to the stage while the sailors were at 
fTork. He exchanged a nod with Colonel Joe, and took 
ds seat in the front row of chairs behind the ropes. 

It was a rough gathering on the whole, though there 
irere some men in erening dress besides Colonel Joe, and of 
hese two sat beside Shere Ali. They were talking together, 
jid Shere Ali at the first paid no heed to them. The 
rainers, the backers, the pugilists themselves were .the men 
rho had become his associates in Calcutta. There were 
nany of them present upon the stage, and in turn they 
approached Shere Ali and spoke to him with familiarity 
ipon the chances of the fight. Yet in their famOiarity 
here was a kind of deference. They were speaking to a 
Nitron. Moreover, there was some fiattery in the attention 
nth which they waited to catch his eye, and the eagerness 
irith which they came at once to his side. 

** We are all glad to see you, sir," said a small man who 
tiad been a jockey until he was warned off the turf. 

^^Yes," said Shere Ali with a smile, ^'I am among 
friends." 

" Now who would you say was going to win this fight ? " 
oantinued the jockey, cocking his head with an air of 
ibrewdness, which said as plainly as words, ^* Yon are the 
me to tell if you will only say." 

Shere Ali expanded. Deference and fiattery, however 
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gross, BO long as they came from White People, were balm 
to his wounded vanity. The weeks in Calcutta had worked 
more harm than Balston had suspected. Shy of meeting 
those who had once treated him as an equal, imagming 
when he did meet them that now they only admitted him 
to their company on sufferance, and held him in their 
thoughts of no account, he had become avid for recognition 
among the riff-raff of the town. 

*'I have backed the man from Singapore,*^ he replied; 
" I know him. The soldier is a stranger to me " ; and 
gradually as he talked the voices of his two neighboars 
forced themselves upon his consciousness. It was not 
what they said which caught his attention. But their 
accents and the pitch of their voices arrested him, and 
swept him back to his days at Eton and at Oxford. He 
turned his head and looked carelessly towards them. Thej 
were both young ; both a year ago might have been his 
intimates and friends. As it was, he imagined bitterlj, 
they probably resented his sitting even in the next chair 
to them. 

The stage was now clear ; the two sailors had departed, 
the audience sat waiting for the heroes of the evening, and 
calling for them with impatient outbursts of applanfie. 
Shore Ali waited too. But there was no impatience on his 
part, as there was no enthusiasm. He was just getting 
through the evening ; and this hot and crowded den with 
its glitter of lights promised a thrill of excitement which 
would for a moment lift him from the torture of his 
thoughts. 

But the antagonists still lingered in their dressing-brooms 
while their trainers put the final touch to their preparationSi 
AndjYhile the antagonists lingered, the two young men 
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next to him began to talk, and this time the words fell on 
Shere Ali*s ears. 

** I think it onght to be stopped," said one. ** It can't 
be good for ns. Of conise, the fellow who mns the circns 
doesn't care, although he is an Englishman and although he 
must have understood what was being shouted.'* 

** He is out for money, of course ? " replied the other. 

^^Yes. But not half a mile away, just across the 
Maidan there,, is Government House. Surely it ought to be 
stopped.'* 

The speaker was evidently serious. He spoke, indeed, 
with some heat. Shere Ali wondered indifferently what it 
was that went on in the circus in the Maidan half a mile 
from the Government House. Something which ought to 
be stopped, something which could not be " good for us.'* 
Shere Ali clenched his hands in a gust of passion. How 
well he knew the phrase ! " Good for us " — good for the magic 
of British prestige I How often he had used the words 
himself in the days when he had been fool enough to believe 
that he belonged to the White People I He had used it in 
the company of just such youths as those who sat next to 
him now, and he writhed in his seat as he imagined how 
they must have laughed at him in their hearts. What was 
it that was not '* good for us " in the circus on the Maidan ! 

As he wondered there was a burst of apphuse, and on 
the opposite side of the ring the soldier, stripped to the 
waist, entered with his two assistants. Shere Ali was 
sitting close to .the lower corner of the ring on the right- 
hand side of the stage; the soldier took his seat in the 
upper comer on the other side. He was a big, heavily built 
man, but young, active, and upon his open face he had a 
look of confidence. It seemed to Shere Ali that he had 
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been trained to the very perfection of his strength, and 
when he moved the muscles npon his shonlders and baclcc 
worked under his skin as though they lived. Shouts greeted 
him, shouts in. which his surname and his Christian nam^ 
and his nicknames were mingled, and he smiled pleasantly 
back at his friends. Shere Ali looked at him. From \da 
cheery, honest face to the firm set of his feet upon the floor^ 
he was typical of his class and race. 

" Oh, I hope he'll be beaten I " 

Shere Ali found himself repeating the words in a 
whisper. The wish had suddenly sprung up within him, 
but it grew in intensity ; it became a great longing. Be 
looked anxiously for the appearance of the Jew from Singa- 
pore. He was glad that, knowing little of either man, he 
had laid his money against the soldier. 

Meanwhile the two youths beside him resumed their 
talk, and Shere Ali learned what it was that was not '' good 
for us " I 

'* There were four girls,'' said the youth who had been 
most indignant. ** Four English girls dancing ^ pA i^ 
-qvaiTB on the sand of the circus. The dance was all right, 
the dresses were all right. In an English theatre no one 
would have had a word to say. It was the audience that 
was wrong. The cheaper parts at the back of the tent were 
crowded with natives, tier above tier — ^and I tell you— I 
don't know much Hindustani, but the things they shouted 
made my blood boil. After all, if you are going to be the 
governing race, it's not a good thing to let your women be 
insulted, eh ? " 

Shere Ali laughed quietly. He could picture to himself 
the whole scene, the floor of the circus, the tiers of grinninS 
faces rising up against the back walls of the tent 
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'* Did the girls themselves mind ? *' asked the other of 
^he youths. 

''They didn't understand/' And again the angry 
itterance followed : '' It ought to be stopped I It ought 
obe stopped T* 

Shere Ali turned suddenly upon the speaker. 

*' Why ? '' he asked fiercely, and he thrust a savage face 
towards him. 

The young man was taken by surprise ; for a second it 
^rmed Shere Ali to think that he was afraid. And, indeed, 
;here was very little of the civilized man in Shere All's look 
It this moment. His own people were claiming him. It 
NBA one of the keen grim tribesmen of the hills who chal- 
lenged the young Englishman. The Englishman, however, 
wsa not afraid. He was merely disconcerted by the un- 
expected attack. He recovered his composure the next 
uoment. 

'' I don't think that I was speaking to you," he said 
quietly, and then turned away. 

Shere Ali half rose in his seat But he was not yet 
juite emancipated from the traditions of his upbringing. 
To create a disturbance in a public place, to draw aU eyes 
apon himself, to look a fool, eventually to be turned igno- 
miniously into the street — aU this he was within an ace of 
doing and suffering, but he refrained. He sat down again 
quickly, feeling hot and cold with shame, just as he re- 
membered he had been wont to feel when he had committed 
some gaucheris in his early days in England. 

At that moment the light-weight Champion from Singa- 
pore came out from his dressing-room and entered the ring. 
He was of a slighter build than his opponent, but very quick 
3pon his feet He was shorter, too. Colonel Joe introduced 
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the antagonists to the andienoe, standing before the footlights 
as he did so. And it was at once evident who was the 
favourite. The shonts were nearly all for the soldier. 

The Jew took his seat in a chair down in the corner 
where Shere Ali was sitting, and Shere :Ali leaned over the 
ropes and whispered to him fiercely. 

"Winl Win I I'll double the stake if you do I " 

The Jew turned and smiled at the young Prince. 

"I'Udomybest." 

Shere Ali leaned back in his chair, and the fight began. 
He followed it with an excitement and a Suspense which 
were astonishing even to him. When the soldier brought 
his fist home upon the prominent nose of the Singapore 
champion and plaudits resounded through the house, his 
heart sank with bitter disappointment. When the Jew 
replied with a dull body-blow, his hopes rebounded. He 
soon began to understand that in the arts of prize-fighting 
the soldier was a child compared with the man from Singar 
pore. The Champion of the East knew his trade. He was 
as hard as iron. The sounding blows upon his forehead and 
nose did no more than flush his face for a few moments. 
Meanwhile he struck for the body. Moreover, he had 
certain tricks which lured his antagonist to an imprudent 
confidence. For instance, he breathed heavily from the 
beginning of the second round, as though he were clean out 
of condition. But each round found him strong and qnicl^ 
to press an advantage. After one blow, which toppled his 
opponent through the ropes, Shere Ali clapped his hands. 

" Bravo I " he cried ; and one of the youths at his side 
said to his companiont :' 

" This fellow's a Jew, too. Look at his face." 

For twelve rounds the combatants seemed still to be 
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npon eqtial terms, though those in the andience who had 
knowledge began to shake their heads over the chances of 
the soldier. Shere Ali, however, was still racked by 
suspense. The fight had become a symbol, almost a 
message to him, even as his gift to the Mullah had become 
a message to the people of Ghiltistan. All that he had once 
loved, and now f arionsly raged against, was represented by 
the soldier, the confident, big, heavily built soldier; while, on 
the other hand, by the victory of the Jew all the subject 
peoples would be vindicated. More and more as the fight 
fluctuated from round to round the people and the country 
of Ghiltistan claimed its own. The soldier represented even 
those youths at his side, whose women must on no account 
be insulted. 

" Why should they be respected ? " he cried to himself. 

For at the bottom of his heart lay the thought that he had 
been set aside as impossible by Violet Oliver. There was 
the real cause of his bitterness against the White People. He 
still longed for Violet Oliver, still greatly coveted her. But 
his own people and his own country were claiming him ; 
and he longed for her in a different way. Chivalry — the 
chivalry of the young man who wants to guard and cherish 
— ^respect, the desire that the loved one should share 
ambitions, life-work, all — ^what follies and illusions these 
things were I 

** I know," said Shere Ali to himself. " I know. I am 
myself the victim of them," and he lowered his head and 
clasped his hands tightly together between his knees. He 
forgot the prize-fight, the very sound of the pugilists' feet 
upon the bare boards of the stage ceased to be audible to 
his ears. He ached like a man bruised and beaten; he 
was possessed with a sense of loneliness, poignant as pain. 
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^' If I had only taken the easier way, bought and neve« 
cared ! " he cried despairingly. ^' Bat at all events, there'^ 
no need for respect. Why should one respect those wh^ 
take and do not give ? '* 

As he asked himself the question, there came a roar f roir:: 
the audience. He looked up. The soldier was standing 
but he was stooping and the fingers of one hand touched tki^ 
boards. Over against the soldier the man from Singapo-rv 
stood waiting with steady eyes, and behind the ropes Cohtie] 
Joe was counting in a loud voice : 

" One, two, three, four." 

Shere Ali*s eyes lit up. Would the soldier rise ? Would 
he take the tips of those fingers from the floor, stand np 
again and face his man ? Or was he beaten ? 

*' Five, six, seven, eight *' — the referee counted, his voice 
rising above the clamour of voices. The audience had risen, 
men stood upon their benches, cries of expostulation wen 
shouted to the soldier. 

'< Nine, ten," counted the referee, and the fight was over* 
The soldier had been counted out. 

Shere Ali was upon his feet like the rest of the 
enthusiasts. 

" Well done I " he cried. " Well done I " and as to 
Jew came back to his comer Shere Ali shook him excitedly 
by the hand. The sign had been given ; the subject race 
had beaten the soldier. Shere Ali was livid with excite- 
ment. Perhaps, indeed, the young Englishman had been 
right, and some dim racial sympathy stirred Shere Ali to 
his great enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SHEBB ALI IS OLAIHED BT CHILTISTAN 

JVhile these thoughts were seething in his mindy whUe the 
incitement was stiU at its height, the cries still at their 
^ndesty Shere Ali heard a quiet penetrating voice speak in 
is ear. And the voice spoke in Pushtu. 

The mere sound of the language struck upon Shere Ali*s 
)iiBeB at that moment of exultation with a strange effect. 
[e thrilled to it from head to foot. He heard it with a 
^Ung of joy. And then he took note of the spoken words* 

** The man who wrote to your Highness from Calcutta 
"aits outside the doors. As you stand under the gas-lamps, 
ike your handkerchief from your pocket if you wish to 
peak with him." 

Shere Ali turned back from the ropes. But the 
[)ectators were already moving from their chairs to the 
jeps which led from the stage to the auditorium. There 
tus a crowd about those steps, and Shere Ali could not 
istinguish among it the man who was likely to have 
'hispered in his ear. All seemed bent upon their own 
uslness, and that business was to escape from the close 
icat-laden air of the building as quickly as might be. 

Shere Ali stood alone and pondered upon the words. 
Dhe man who had written to him from Calcutta ! That 
9va8 the man wl^ b^ sent the anonymous letter which had 
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oaosed him one day to pass through the Delhi Gate ot::^, 
Lahore. A money-lender at Oalcntta, but a oountrymac^^ 
from Chiltistan. So he had gathered from Saf dar Ehai 
while heaping scorn npon the message. 

But now, and on this night of all nights, Shere All 
in a mood to listen. There were intrigaes on foot — th&x^ 
were always intrigaes on foot. Bnt to-night he woalj 
weigh those intrigues. He went out from the musio-hsZ/, 
and under the white glare of the electric lamps above the 
door he stood for a moment in full view. Th^ be 
deliberately took his handkerchief from his pocket From 
the opposite side of the road, a man in native dress, weariog 
a thick dark cloak over his thin white shirt and pyjamas, 
stepped forward. Shere Ali advanced to n^eet him* 

'* Huzoor, huzoor/' said the man, bending low, and he 
raised Shere All's hand and pressed his forehead upon it, ia 
sign of loyalty. 

'* You wish to speak to me,*' said Shere Ali. 

" If your Highness will deign to follow. ' I am 
Ahmed Ismail Your Highness has heard of me, no 
doubt." 

Shere Ali did not so much as smile, nor did he deny th^ 
statement. He nodded gravely. After all, vanity was noi 
the prerogative of his people alone in all the world. 

« Yes," he said, « I will f oUow." 

Ahmed Ismail crossed the road once more out of &* 
lights into the sliadows, and walked on, keeping close to thi 
lines of houses. Shere Ali followed upon his heels. Bit' 
these two were not alone to take that road. A third rma^-^ 
a Bengali, bespectacled and in appearance most respectable ^ 
came down the steps of the music-hall, a second after Sheir^ 
Ali had crossed thQ rgaij^ Pe too had been ^ witij^e^ Qf 
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be prize-fight. He harried after Shere All and caught 
im up. 

"Yery good fight, air," he said. "Would Prince of 

hiltistan like to utter some few welcome words to great 

idian public on extraordinary skill of respective pugilists ? 

am full-fledged reporter of Bande Mataramy great 

ationalist paper.'' 

He drew out a note-book and a pencU as he spoke. 
hmed Ismail stopped and turned back towards the two 
en. The Babu looked once, and only once, at the money- 
ader. Then he stood waiting for Shere All's answer. 

** No, I have nothing to say," said Shere Ali, civilly. 
Good night," and he walked on. 

*^ Great disappointment for Indian public," said the 
engali. " Prince of Chiltistan will say nothing. I make 
rat-class leading article on reticence of Indian Prince in 
resence of high-class spectacular events. Good night, sir," 
ad the Babu shut up his book, and fell back. 

Shere Ali followed upon the heels of Ahmed Ismail. 
*lie money-lender walked down the street to the Maidan, 
dd then turned to the left. The Babu, on the other hand, 
exiled a third-class gharry and, ascending into it, gave the 
river some whispered instructions. 

*The gharry drove on past the Bengal Club, and came, 
^ length, to the native town. At the comer of a street 
xe Babu descended, paid the driver, and dismissed him. 

•* I will walk the rest of the way," he said. " My home 
* quite near and a little exercise is good. I have large 
E^cose veins in the legs, or I should have tramped hand 
Cfcd foot all the way." 

He walked slowly until the driver had turned his 
fcairy and was driving back. Then, for a man afflicted 
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with varicose veins, the Babn displayed amazing agilit; 
He ran through the silent and deserted street until he 
to a turning. The lane which ran into the main road wi 
a blind alley. Mean hovels and shuttered booths flank^f] 
it, but at the end a tall house stood. The Babu looked 
about him and perceived a cart standing in the lane. Be 
advanced to it and looked in. 

^ This is obvious place for satisfactory concealment,'' be 
said, as with some diflBculty he clambered in. Over tio 
edge of the cart he kept watch. In a while he heard ik9 
sound of a man walking. The man was certainly at soma 
distance from the turning, but the Babuls head went down 
at once. The man whose footsteps he heard was wearing 
boots, but there would be one walking in front of that 
man who was wearing slippers — Ahmed Ismail. 

Ahmed IsmaU mdeed turned an instant afterwards into 
the lane, passed the cart and walked up to the door of tho 
big house. There he halted, and Shere All joined him. 

"The gift was understood, your Highness," he said. 
" The message was sent from end to end of Chiltistan." 

" What gift ? " asked Shere Ali, in a genuine surprise. 

" Your Highness has forgotten ? The melons and tbo 
bags of grain." 

Shere Ali was silent for a few moments. Then he said : 

" And how was the gift interpreted ? " 

Ahmed Ismail smiled in the darkness. 

" There are wise men in Chiltistan, and they found tli^ 
riddle easy to read. The melons were the infidels liidob 
would be cut to pieces, even as a knife cuts a melon. The 
grain was the army of the faithful." 

Again Shere Ali was silent. He stood with his eyes 
upon his companion. 
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" ThuB they understood my gift to the Mullah ? " he 

uid at length. 

'^ Thus they understood it/' said Ahmed Ismail. '* Were 

i.«y wrong?** and since Shere Ali paused before he 

xsweredy Ahmed repeated the question, holding the while 

L« key of his door between his fingers. 
" Were they wrong, your Highness ? ** 
** No," said Shere AU, firmly. " They were right." 
Ahmed Ismail put the key into the lock. The bolt 

i.ot back with a grating sound, the door opened upon 

Ackness. 

" Will your Highness deign to enter ? " he said, standing 

lide. 

"Yes," said Shere Ali, and he passed in. His own 
pie, his own country, had claimed and obtained him. 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE CASTING OF THE DIE 

I 

Ahmed Ismail crossed the threshold behind Shere Ali. Ed 
closed the door qnietlyy bolted and locked it. Then for 9^ 
space of time the two men stood silent in the darbiess, anl 
both listened intently — ^Ahmed Ismail for the sonnd of som& 
one stirring in the honse, Shere Ali for a qniet secret moTe^ 
ment at his elbow. The blackness of the passage gaping as. 
the door opened had ronsed him to suspicion even while h^ 
had been standing in the street. But he had not thoi^bt^ 
of drawing back. He had entered without fear, just a» 
now he stood, without fear, drawn up against the wall* 
There was, indeed, a smile upon his face. Then he reached^ 
out his hand. Ahmed Ismail, who still stood afraid le8t> 
any of his family should have been disturbed, suddenly fell> 
a light touch, like a caress, upon his face, and then befoi^ 
he could so much as turn his head, five strong lean fingei:^ 
gripped him by the throat, and tightened. 

** Ahmed, I have enemies in Chiltistan," said Shere Ali» 
between a whisper and a laugh. "The son of Abdnlla 
Mohammed, for instance," and he loosened his grip a little 
upon Ahmed's throat, but held him still with a straigW 
arm. Ahmed did not struggle. He whispered in reply : JL 

" I am not of your Highness's enemies. Long ^^ m^^ 
gave your Highness a sign of friendship when I prayed jo^ I «j 
to pass by the Delhi Gate of Lahore." Iip^j 
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Shere Ali turned Ahmed Ismail towards the inner part 
the honse and loosed his neck. 

** Gh) f orwardy then. Light a lamp/* he said, and Ahmed 
}Yed noiselessly along the passage. Shere Ali heard the 
ind of a door opening upstairs, and then a pale light 
iamed from above. Shere Ali walked to the end of the 
ssage, and, mounting the stairs, found Ahmed Ismail in 
3 doorway of a little room with a lighted lamp in his hand. 

^ I was this moment coming down," said Ahmed Ismail 

he stood aside from the door. Shere Ali walked in. 
s crossed to the window, which was unglazed, but had 
ie wooden shutters. These shutters were closed. Shere 
i opened one and looked out. The room was on the first 
Dr, and the window opened on to a small square court- 
A. A movement of Ahmed Ismail's brought him swiftly 
md. He saw the money-lender on his Lees with hi 
«head to the groond, grovelling before his Princess feet. 

** The time has come, my Lord I " he cried, in a low, 
;er voice, and again, ^' the time has come ! " 

Shere Ali looked down, and pleasure glowed unwontedly 
\Ma him. He did not answer, he did not give Ahmed 
nail leave to rise from the ground. He sated his eyes 
d his vanity with the spectacle of the man's abase- 
mt. Even his troubled heart ached with a duller pain. 

" I have been a fool/' he murmured ; " I have wasted my 
krs. I have' tortured myself for nothing. Yes, I have 
en a f ooL'* 

A wave of anger swept over him, drowning his pride — 
ger against himself* He thought of the White People 
thwhom he had lived. 

" I sought for a recognition of my equality with them,'* 

went on. *^ I sought it from their men and from their 
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women. I hungered for it like a dog for a bone. Tbej 
would not give it — ^neither their men nor their women. 
And all the while here were my own people willing at a 
sign to offer me their homage.** 

He spoke in Poshtu, and Ahmed Ismail drank in eyery 
word. 

^^ They wanted a leader, Hozoor,*' he said. 

^ I tnmed away from them like a fool," replied Shere Ali, 
*' while I sought favours from the white women like a slave.'* 

** Your Highness shall take as a right what you songht 
for as a favour." 

'' As a right ? *' cried Shere Ali, his heart leaping to the 
incense of Ahmed Ismail's flattery. ^'What right?*' lie 
asked, suddenly bending his eyes upon his companion. 

'' The right of a conqueror,** cried Ahmed Ismail, and 
he bowed himself again at his Prince*s feet. He bad 
spoken Shere AIi*s wild and secret thought. But whereas 
Shere All had only whispered it to himself, Ahmed Ismail 
spoke it aloud, boldly and with a challenge in his voice, like 
one ready to make good his words, i An interval of silence 
followed, a fateful interval, as both men knew. Not a sound 
from without penetrated into that little shuttered room, bnt 
to Shere Ali it seemed that the air throbbed and was heavy 
with unknown things to come. Memories and fancieB 
whirled in his disordered brain without relation to each 
other or consequence in his thoughts. Now it was the two 
Englishmen seated side by side behind the ropes and qnietlj 
talking of what was '* not good for us,** as though they luul 
the whole of India, and the hill-districts besides, in their 
pockets. He saw their faces, and, quietly though he stood 
and impassive as he looked, he was possessed with a longii^ 
to behold them within reach, so that he might strike theni 
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md disfigure them for ever. Now it was Violet Oliver as 
lie descended the steps into the great courtyard of the Fort, 
lainty and provoking, from the arched slipper upon her foot 
o the soft perfection of her hair. He saw her caught into 
he twilit swh*l of pale white faces and so pass from his 
ight, thinking that at the same moment she passed from 
lis life. Then it was the Yiceroy in his box at the race- 
ioqrse and all Calcutta upon the lawn, which swept past his 
tyes. He saw the Eurasian girls prinked out in their best 
rocks to lure into marriage some unwary Englishman. 
Lnd again it was Colonel Dewes, the man who had lost his 
>laoe amongst his own people, even as he, Shere Ali, had 
limself . A half-contemptuous smile of pity for a moment 
oftened the hard lines of his mouth as he thought upon 
that forlorn and elderly man taking his loneliness with him 
nto Cashmere. 

^^That shall not be my way,'* he said aloud, and the 
ines of his mouth hardened again. And once more before 
lim rose the vision of Yiolet Oliver. 

Ahmed Ismail had risen to his feet and stood watching 
lis Prince with eager, anxious eyes. Shere Ali crossed to 
ihe table and turned down the lamp, which was smoking. 
Then he went to the window and thrust the i shutters open. 
9e turned round suddenly upon Ahmed. 

" Were you ever in Mecca ? '* 

** Yes, H«zoor," and Ahmed'd eyes flashed at the question. 

*' I met three men from Chiltistan on the Lowari Pass. 
They were going down to Eurrachee. I, too, must make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca.'' 

He stood watching the flame of the lamp as he spoke, 
ftnd spoke in a monotonous dull voice, as though what he 
flaid were of little importance. But Ahmed Ismail listened 
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to the words, not the voice, and his joy was great. It was 
as though he heard a renegade acknowledge once moretlie 
trae faith. 

*^ Afterwards, Hozoor," he said signifioantlj. *^ Afie^ 
wards.^' Shere All nodded his head. 

"Yes, afterwards. When we have driven the White 
People down from the hills into the plains." 

**And from the plains into the sea," cried Aluned 
IsmaU. '' The angels wiU fight bj onr side — so ilie 
Mnlli^ have said — ^and no man who fights with futh 
will be hurt. All will be invulnerable. It is written, and 
the Mnllahs have read the writing and translated it throngli 
Chiltistan." 

*' Is that so ? " said Shere All, and as he pat the qnefltion 
there was an irony in his voice which Ahmed Ismail was 
qoick to notice. Bat Shere Ali pat it yet a second time, 
after a paase, and this time there was no trace of irony. 

*'Bat I wiU not go alone," he said, saddenly raising 
his eyes from the flame of the lamp and looking towards 
Ahmed IsniaiL 

Ahmed did not understand. Bat also he did not 
interrapt, and Shere Ali spoke again, with a smile slowly 
creeping over his face. 

'^I will not go alone to Mecca. I will follow the 
example of Sirdar Khan." 

The saying was stiU a riddle to Ahmed IsmaiL 

'' Sirdar Khan, your Highness ? " he said. '^ I do not 
know him." 

Shere Ali tamed his eyes again upon the flame of the 
lamp, and the smile broadened upon his face, — a thing not 
pleasant to see. He wetted his lips with the tip of his 
tongue and told his story. 
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*^ Sirdar Khan is dead long since/' he said ; '' bnt he was 
ne of the five men of the bodyguard of Nana, who went 
ito the Bibigarh at Gawnpore on July 1^ of the year 
857. Have yon heard of that year, Ahmed Ismail, and of 
he month and of the day ? Do yon know what was done 
hat day in the Bibigarh at Gawnpore ? " 

Ahmed Ismail watched the light grow in Shere All's 
yes, and a smile crept into his face, too. 

'^Huzoor, hnzoor," he said, in a whisper of delight. 
le knew very well what had happened in Gawnpore, though 
le knew nothing of the month or the day, and cared little 
n what year it had happened. 

'' There were 206 women and children, English women, 
English children, shut up in the Bibigarh. At five o'clock 
—and it is well to remember the hour, Ahmed Ismail— at 
ive o'clock in the evening the five men of the Nana's body- 
roard went into the Bibigarh, and the doors were closed 
ipon them. It was dark when they came out again and 
ihnt the doors behind them, saying that all were dead. Bnt 
t was not true. There was an Engli^ woman alive in the 
Bibigarh, and Sirdar £[han came back in the night and 
;ook her away." 

''And she is in Mecca now ? " cried Ahmed Ismail. 

"Yes. An old, old woman," said Shere Ali, dwelling 
upon the words with a quiet, cruel pleasure. He had the 
picture clear before his eyes, he saw it in the flame of the 
Amp at which he gazed so steadily — ^an old, wizened, 
shrunken woman, living in a bare room, friendless and 
solitary, so old that she had even ceased to be aware of her 
inhappiness, and so coarsened out of all likeness to the 
jToong, bright English girl who had once dwelt in Gawnpore, 
hakt even her own countryman had hardly believed she was 
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of his race. He set another picture side bj side with that 
— the picture of Violet Oliver as she tamed to him on the 
steps and said, '' This is really good-bje." And in his 
imagination he saw the one picture merge and coarsen into 
the other, the dainty trappings of lace and ribbons ch&nge 
to a shapeless cloak, the yonng face wither from its fresh 
beauty into a wrinkled yellow mask. It would be a just 
punishment, he said to himself. Anger against her was as 
a lust at his heart. He had lost sight of her kindnefls and 
her -pitj ; he desired her and hated her in the same breath. 

*' Are you married, Ahmed Ismail ? *' he asked. 

Ahmed Ismail smiled. 

" Truly, Huzoor." 

" Do you carry your troubles to your wife ? Is she your 
companion as well as your wife ? Your friend as well as 
your mistress ? " 

Ahmed IsmaQ laughed. 

''Yet that is what the English women are,^' said 
Shere Ali. 

" Perhaps, Huzoor," replied Ahmed, cunningly, " it is 
for that reason that there are some who take and do not 
give.'* 

He came a little nearer to his Prince. 

" Where is she, Huzoor ? " 

Shere Ali was startled by the question out of his dreams. 
For it had been a dream, this thought of capturing Yiolet 
Oliver and plucking her out of her life into his. He had 
played with it, knowing it to be a fancy. There had beec%^ 
no settled plan, no settled intention in his mind. Bni^ 
to-night he was carried away. It appeared to him ther^ 
was a possibility his dream might come true. It seemed sc 
not alone to him, but to Ahmed Ismail too. He tume£ 
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and gazed at the man, wondering whether Ahmed IsmaQ 
played with him or not. Bat Ahmed bore the scmtiny 
without a shadow of embarrassment. 

** Is she in India, Hozoor ? " 

Shere Ali hesitated. Some memory of the lessons 
learned in England was still alive within him, bidding him 
guard his secret. Bat the memory was no longer strong 
enough. He bowed his head in assent. 

*' In Calcutta ? " 

** Yes." 

*^ Your Highness shall point her out to me one evening 
as she drives in the Maidan," said Ahmed Ismail, and again 
Shere Ali answered : 

" Yes." 

But he caught himself back the next moment. He 
flung away from Ahmed Ismail with a harsh outburst of 
langhter. 

** But this is all folly," he cried. ^* We are not in the 
days of the uprising"; for thus he termed now what a 
month ago he would have called *^ The Mutiny." *' Cawn- 
pore is not Calcutta," and he turned in a gust of fury 
npon Ahmed Ismail. '*Do you play with me, Ahmed 
Ismafl?" 

*' Upon my head, no I Light of my life, hope of my 

race, who would dare ? " and he was on the ground at 

Shere All's feet. '^ Do I indeed speak follies ? I pray 

your Highness to bethink you that the summer sets its foot 

upon the plains. She will go to the hills, Huzoor. She 

will go to the hills. And your people are not fools. They 

Jifive canning to direct their strengtdi. See, your Highness, 

is there a raiment in Peshawur whose rifles are safe, guard 

ihexxi howsoever carefully they will ? Every week they are 
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broaglit over the hills into Ghiltistan, that we maybe ready 
f or the Oreat Day " ; and Ahmed lunail chuckled to himBelf. 
'* A month ago, Hozoor, so many rifles had been stolen that 
a raiment in camp locked their rifles to their tent-poles, 
and so tHonght to sleep in peace. Bnt on the first night 
the cords of the tents were cut, and while the men iroked 
and straggled under the folds of the canvas, the tenb-poles 
with the rifles chained to them were carried away. All 
those rifles are now in Eohara. Surely, Huzoor, if they 
can steal the rifles from the middle of a camp, they can ateal 
a weak girl among the hills.^' 

Ahmed Ismail waited in suspense, with his f oiehead 
bowed to the ground, and when the answer came he smilei 
He had made good use of this unexpected indnoement 
which had been given to him. He knew very well thst 
nothing but an unlikely chance wonld enable him to t\M 
his promise. Bat that did not matter. The young Prince 
would point out the English woman in the Maidan, and at 
a later time, when all was ready in Ohiltistan, a fine and 
obvioas attempt shoald be made to carry her off. The 
pretence might, if occasion served, become a reality to be 
sar^, but the attempt must be as public as possible. There 
most be no doabt as to its author. Shere Ali, in a word* 
mast be committed beyond any possibility of withdrawaL^ 
Ahmed Ismail himself would see to that. 

" Very well. I will point her out to you,*' said Sher*' 
Ali, and Ahmed Ismail rose to his feet. He waited^befor^ 
his master, silent and respectful. Shere Ali had no snspicio^'-' 
that he was being jockeyed by that respectful man into 
hopeless rebellion. He had indeed lost sight of the fa«^ 
that the rebellion must be hopeless. 

" When," he asked, « wiU OhUtistan be ready ? " 
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'* As soon as the harvest is got in,^' replied Ahmed Ismail. 

Shere Ali nodded his head. 

*'Yoa and I will go northwards to-morrow,^' he 
aid. 

''To Eohara ? " asked Ahmed Ismail 

" Yes." 

For a little while Ahmed Ismail was silent. Then he 
aid: ''If jour Highness will allow his servant to offer 
k contemptible word of advice " 

" Speak," said Shere Ali. 

"Then it might ; be wise, perhaps, to go slowly to 
S[ohara. Yom* Highness has enemies in Ohiltistan. The 
lews of the melons and the bags of grain is spread abroad, 
knd jealousy is aroused. For there are some who wish to 
ead when they should serve.'' 

" The son of Abdulla Mohammed,*' said Shere Ali. 

Ahmed Ismail shrugged his shoulders as though the 
(on of Abdulla Mohammed were of little account. There 
WB8 clearly another in his mind, and Shere Ali was quick to 
inderstand him. 

" My father," he said quietly. He remembered how his 
father had received him with his Snider rifle cocked and 
laid across his knees. This time the Snider would be fired 
if ever Shere Ali came within range of its bullet. But it 
was unlikely that he would get so far, unless he went 
qnickly and secretly at an appointed time. 

" I had a poor foolish thought," said Ahmed Ismail, 
'*not worthy a moment's consideration by my Prince." 

Shere Ali broke in impatiently upon his words. 

" Speak it." 

" If we travelled slowly to Ajmere, we should come to 
iJEit town at the time of pilgrimage. There in secret the 
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final arrangeiikentB can be made^ ao Uiat the blow mayfall 
npon an uncovered head." 

*' The advice is good," said Shere Ali. Bnt he spoke 
relnctanUj. He wanted not to wait at all. He wanted to 
strike now while his anger was at its hottest. Bnt nndonbt- 
edly the advice was good. 

Ahmed Ismail, carrying the light in his hand, went 
down the stairs before Shere Ali, and along the passage to 
the door. There he extinguished the lamp and cantiooslj 
drew back the bolts. He looked out and saw that the 
street was empty. 

*' There is no one," he said, and %ere Ali passed out to 
the mouth of the blind alley and turned to the left towaidB 
the Maidan. He walked thoughtfully and did not notice a 
head rise cautiously above the side of a cart in the montli 
of the alley. It was the head of the reporter of Bande Mata- 
ram^ whose copy would be assuredly too late for the press. 

Shere Ali walked on through the streets. It was late, 
and he met no one. There had come upon him during the 
last hours a great yearning for his own country. He ran. 
over in his mind, with a sense of anger against himself ^ 
the miserable wasted weeks in Oalcutta — ^the nights in th^ 
glaring bars and halls, the friends he had made, the depths 
in which he had wallowed. He came to the Maidan, ancL 
standing upon that empty plain, gazed round on the grea^ 
silent city. He hated it, with its statues of Viceroys anc2 
soldiers, its houses of rich merchants, its insolence. E^ 
would lead his own people against all that it symbolizedl' 
Perhaps, some day, when all the Frontier was in flame, anc: 
the British power rolled back, he and his people might pon^' 
down from the hills and knock even against the gates c^ 
Calcutta. Men from the hills had come down to Ton^ 
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nd Bhopal, and Bohilcund, and Bampnr, and fonnded 
:ingdoms for themselves. Why shonld he and his not 
»ii8h on to Calcutta ? 

He bared his head to the night wind. He was aplifted, 
nd fired with mad, impossible dreams. All that he had 
»med was of little account to him now. It might be 
bat the English, as Colonel Dewes had said, had something 
1 the way of an army. Let them come to Ghiltistan and 
rove their boast. 

**I will go north to the hills,^' he cried, and with a 
[lock he understood that, after all, he had recovered his 
wn place. The longing at his heart was for his own 
t>imtry— f or his own people. It might have been bred of 
isappointment and despair. Envy of the White People 
light have cradled it, desire for the white woman might 
lave nursed it into strength. But it was alive now. That 
rag all of which Shere Ali was aware. The knowledge 
illed all his thoughts. He had his place in the world. 
Breatly he rejoiced. 






CHAPTER XXIII 

SHEBE ALI*S PHiaBDCAGB 

Thebb were times when Bateton held aloft his hands 
caned the Indian Administration by all his gods. But he 
never did so with a more whole-hearted conviction than on 
the day when he received word that Linf (»i;h had been 
diverted to Bawal Pindi, in order that he might take up 
pnrelj military duties. It took Balston jnst seven mcmtbs 
to secure his release, and it was not nntil the early days o£ 
antnmn had arrived that Linf orth at last reached Peshawiir« 
A landan, with a coachman and groom in scarlet liveries^ 
was waitmg for him at the station, and he drove along th^^ 
broad road through the cantonment to Oovemment Hous^'** 
As the carriage swung in at the gates, a tall, thin man caoi^ 
from the croquet-ground on the left. He joined Dick in tL^ 
porch. 

" You are Mr. Linf orth ? " he said. 

"Yes." 

For a moment a pair of grey, tired eyes ran Dick ov^"* 
from head to foot in a careless scrutiny. Apparently, ho^^^ 
ever, the scrutiny was favourable. 

" I am the Chief Oommissioner. I am glad that yo**^ 
have come. My sister will give you some tea, and afte^-- 
wards, if you are not tired, we might go for a ride togethexr. 
You would like to see your room first." 

Balston spoke with his usual indifference. There 
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no intonation in his voice which gave to any one sentence 
a particolar meaning ; and for a particnlar meaning Dick 
Linf orth was listening with keen ears. He followed Balston 
across the hall to his room, and disappointment gained 
npon him with every step. He had grown familiar with 
disappointment of late years, but he was still yonng enough 
in years and spirit to expect the end of disappointment with 
each change in his fortunes. He had expected it when the 
news of his appointment had reached him in Chatham, and 
disappointment had awaited him in Bombay. He had 
expected it again when, at last, he was sent from Bawal 
Pindi to Peshawnr. All the way np the line he had been 
watching the far hills of Oashmere, and repeating to himself, 
"At last 1 Atlastl'* 

The words had been a song at his heart, tuned to the 
jolt and rhythm of the wheels. Balston of Peshawnr had 
asked for him. So much he had been told. His longing 
had explained to him why Balston of Peshawnr had asked 
for him, and easily he had believed the explanation. He 
was a Linforth, one of the Linforths of the Boad. Great 
was his pride. He would not have bartered his position to 
be a General in command of a division. Balston had sent 
for him because of his hereditary title to work upon the 
Boad, the broad, permanent, graded Boad which was to 
make India safe. 

And now he walked behind a tired and indifferent 
Commissioner, whose very voice officialdom had made 
phlegmatic, and on whose aspect was writ large the habit 
of routine. In this mood he sat, while Miss Balston 
prattled to him about the social doings of Peshawnr, the 
hunt, the golf ; and in this mood he rode out with Balston 
to the Gate of the Oity. 
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They passed through the main street, and, tarning to MU 
the right, ascended to an archway, above which rose a 
tower. At the archway they dismounted and climbed to 
the roof of the tower. Peshawnr, with its crowded sixreets, | I 
its open bazaars, its balconied houses of mud bricks Mt 
into wooden frames, lay mapped beneath them. But Lin- |^!i 
f orth's eyes travelled over the trees and the gardens north- 
wards and eastwards, to where the foothills of the Himalayag 1^ 
were coloured with the violet light of evening. I 



*' Linf orth I *' Ralston cried. He was leaning on 
parapet at the opposite side of the tower, and Dick crosaed 
and leaned at his side. 

'* It was I who had you sent for,'* said Balston, in hia 
dull voice. ''When you were at Chatham, I mean. I 
worried them in Calcutta until they sent for you.*' 

Dick took his elbows from the parapet and stood np^ 
His face took life and fire, there came a brightness as o^ 
joy into his eyes. After all, then, this time he was not tc^ 
be disappointed ! 

"I wanted you to come to Peshawmr straight from Bom^ 
bay six months ago,'* Ralston went on. '' But I couni 
without the Indian Government. They brought you out 
India at my special request, for a special purpose, and ihsa^ 
when they had got you, they turned you over to work whid^ 
any one else could have done. So six months have beei*- 
wasted. But that's their little way.** 

"You have special work for me?** said Linfortt^- 
quietly enough, though his heart was beating quickl; 
in his breast. An answer came which still quickened il 
beatings. 

" Work that you alone can do,** Ralston replied gravely - 
But he was a man who had learned to hope for little, ait 
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o expect disoouragementfl as his daily bread, and be 
dded : 

*^ That is, if yon can do it." 

liinf orth did not answer at once. He was leaning with 
OS elbows on the parapet, and he raised a hand to the side 
»f his face, that side on which Balston stood. And so he 
"emained, shutting himself in with his thoughts, and trying 
«o think soberly. But his head whirled. Below him lay 
vhe city of Peshawur. Behind him the plains came to an 
3]id, and straight up from them, like cliffs out of the sea, 
rose the dark hills, brown and grey and veined with white. 
Here on this tower of Northern India, the long dreams, 
dreamed for the first time on the Sussex Downs, and nursed 
aisoe in every moment of leisure — in Alpine huts in days of 
storm, in his own quarters at Chatham — ^had come to their 
^^ilfilment. 

" I have lived for this work," he said in a low voice 
^bich shook ever so little, try as he might to quiet it. 
* Ever since I was a boy I have lived for it, and trained 
'Myself for it. It is the Eoad." 

liinforth's evident emotion came upon Balston as an 
^expected thing. He was carried back suddenly to his 
'^^^ youth, and was surprised to recollect that he, too, had 
^^ce cherished great plans. He saw himself as he was to- 
^y, and, side by side with that disillusioned figure, he saw 
^Unself as he had been in his youth. A smile of friendliness 
^me over his face- 

*^ If I had shut my eyes," he said, '*I should have thought 
' Was your father who was speaking." 

Linf orth turned quickly to Balston. 

** My father J You knew him ? " 



«• 
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** I never did,** said Dick, regretloUy^ 
Balston nodded his head and oontinaed : 
^Twentj-siz years ago we were here in Ptthftwui 
together. We came np on to the tdp of this tower, as 
every one does who comes to Peshawnr. He was likB yon 
He was dreaming night and day of the Oreat Koad through 
Ohiltistan to the foot of the Hindu Ensh. Look I ** and 
Balston pointed down to the roof-tops of the city, whereoa 
the women and children worked and played. For the most 
part they were enclosed within brick walls, and the two mea 
looked down into them as yon might look in the rooms of a 
doll's house by taking off the lid. Ralston pointed to one 
such open chamber just beneath their eyes. An awning 
supported on wooden pillars sheltered one end of it, and 
between two of these pillars a child swooped backwards and 
forwards in a swing. In the open, a woman seated upon 
a string charpoy rocked a cradle with her foot, while lier 
hands were busy with a needle, and an old woman, witii a 
black shawl upon her shoulders and head, sat near by 
inactive. But she was talking. For at times the younger 
woman would raise her head, and though at that distance 
no voice could be heard, it was evident that she was 
answering. "I remember noticing that roof when yonr 
father and I were talking up here all those years ago. There 
was just the same family group as you see now. I remem- 
ber it quite clearly, for your father went away to Ohiltisian 
the next day, and never came back. It was the last time I 
saw him, and we were both young and full of all the great 
changes we were to bring about." He smiled, half i 
seemed in amusement, half in regret. ** We talked of the 
Eoad, of course. Well, there's just one diange. The old 
woman sitting there with the shawl upon her sboulderB soir, Ij^ 
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eas in those days ihe yotmg woman rocking the cradle and 
working with her needle. That's all. Troubles there have 
rneHf distnrhances, an expedition or two— bnt there's no real 
ihange. Here are yon talking of the Boad jnst as jonr 
ather did, not ambitions for jonrself," he explained wibh a 
dndly smile which illnmined his whole face, '' bnt ambitions 
or the Boad, and the Boad still stops at Kohara." 

" Bnt it will go on — now," cried Linf orth. 

'^ Perhaps," said Balston, slowly. Then he stood np and 
onf ronted Linf orth. 

** It was not that yon nright carry on the Boad that I 
Tonght yon out from England," he said. '*0n the 
cmtrary." 

Once more disappointment seized upon Dick Linforth, 
id he f onnd it all the more bitter in that he had believed 
xninnte since that his dreams were to be fulfilled. He 
K>ked down upon Peshawnr, and the words which Balston 
Gid lately spoken, half in amusement, half with regret, 
iddenly took for him their full meaning. Was it true that 
lere was no change but the change from the young woman 
» the old one, from enthusiasm to acquiescence ? He was 
>tiiig, and the possibility chilled him and even inspired 
im with a kind of terror. Was he to carry the Boad no 
irther than his father had done ? Would another Linforth 
1 another generation come to the tower in Peshawnr with 
opes as high as his and with the Uke futility ? 

" On the contrary ? " he asked. " Then why ? " 

** That you might stop the Boad from going on," said 
lalston, quietly. 

In the very midst of his disappointment Linforth realized 
btaai he had misjudged his companion. Here was no official, 
here was a man. The attitude of indifference had gone, the 
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air of lassitnde with it. Here was a man quietly exacting 
the hardest service which it was in his power to exact, 
claiming it as a right, and 7^ making it dear by some 
subtle sympathy that he understood very well all that the 
service would cost to the man who served. 

^' I am to hinder the making of that Boad?'* cried 
Linforth. 

*' Ton are to do more. Ton are to prevent it.*' 

^' I have lived so that it should be made." 

*' So yon have told me,'' said Balston, quietly ; and Dick 
was silent With each quiet sentence Balston had become 
more and- more the dominatiDg figure. He was so certain, 
so assured. Linforth recognized him no longer as the man 
to argue with ; but as the representative of Govermnent 
which overrides predilections, sympathies, ambitions, and 
bends its servants to their duty. 

*' I will tell you more," Balston continued. ** You alone 
can prevent the extension of the Boad. I believe it— I 
know it. I sent to England for you, knowing it. Do your 
duty, and it may be that the Boad will stop at Kohara— an 
unfinished, broken thing. Flinch, and the Boad rons 
straight to the Hindu Kush. You will have your desire; 
but you will have failed." 

There was something implacable and relentless in the 
tone and the words. There was more, too. There was 
an intimation, subtly yet most clearly conveyed, that 
Balston who spoke had in his day trampled his ambitions 
and desires beneath his feet in service to the Government, 
and asked no more now from Linforth than he himself had 
in his turn performed. 

" I too have lived in Arcady," he said. 

It was this last intimation which subdued the protests 
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LiDforih's mind. He looked at the worn face of the 
^mmissioner, then he lifted his eyes and swept the horizon 
Lth his gaze. The violet light npon the hills had lost its 
ightness and its glamonr. In the far distance the hills 
emselves were withdrawn in mist. Somewhere in that 
eat barrier to the east was the gap of the Malakand Pass, 
lere the Boad now began. Linforth turned away from 
e hills towards Peshawar. 

" What must I do ? " he asked simply. 

Balston nodded his head. His attitude relaxed, his 
ice lost its dominating note. 

** What you have to understand is this," he explained. 
To drive the Road through Chiltistan means war. It 
fuli be the cause of war if we insisted upon it now, just 
ft was the cause of war when your father went up from 
shawur twenty-six years ago. Or it might be the con- 
juence of war. If the Chiltis rose in arms, undoubtedly 
I should carry it on to secure control of the country in 
3 future. Well, it is the last alternative that we are face 
face with now." 

** The Chiltis might rise ? " cried Linforth. 

** There is that possibility," Ralston returned. "We 
ii*t mean on our own account to carry on the Road ; but 
3 Ohiltis might rise." 

"And how should I prevent them?" asked Dick 
nf orth in perplexity. 

" You know Shere Ali ? " said Ralston. 

"Yes." 

" You are a friend of his ? " 

"Yes." 

" A great friend ? His chief friend ? " 

"Yes." 
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*^ You have some oontrol over Mm ? " 

*' I think 80,'' said Linf orUu 

^'Yeiy well,'* said Balflton. '^You most use that 
contaroL" 

Linf orth's perplexity increased. That danger shoold 
come from Shere Ali — ^here was something qnite incredible. 
He remembered their long talks, their joint ambition. A 
day passed in the hnt in the Promontoire of the Meije 
stood out vividly in his memories. He saw the snow rising 
in a swirl of white over the Brtehe de la Meije, that gap in 
the rock wall between the Meije and the Bateau, and 
driving down the glacier towards the hut. He remembered 
the eagerness, the enthusiasm of Shere Ali. 

*' But he's loyal," Linf orth cried. " There is no one in 
India more loyal." 

** He was loyal, no doubt," said Ralston, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, and beginning with his first meeting witili 
Shere Ali in Lahore, he told Linf orth all that he .knew of 
the history of the young Prince. 

" There can be no doubt," he said, " of his disloyalty," 
and he recounted the story of the melons and the bags of 
grain. '' Since then he has been intriguing in Calcutta.** 

" Is he in Calcutta now ? " Linf orth asked. 

'' No," said Balston. '' He left Calcutta just about the 
time when you landed in Bombay. And there is something 
rather strange — something, I think, very disquieting in his 
movements since he left Calcutta. I have had him watched, 
of course. He came north with one of his own coonlii;- 
men, and the pair of them have been seen at Cawnpore, at 
Lucknow, at Delhi." 

Ralston paused. His face had grown very grave, ve^ 
troubled. 
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'* I am nob sue,'* he said Slowly. *^ It is difficulty how- 
yer long you stay m India, to get behind these fellows* 
ainds, to understand the thoughts and the motives which 
lOve them. And the longer yon stay, the more difficolt 
on realize it to be. Bat it looks to me as if Shere Ali had 
•een taken by his companion on a sort of pilgrimage.*' 

Linforth started. 

**A pilgrimage!** and he added slowly, *'I think I 
nderstand. A pilgrimage to all the places which could 
lost inflame the passions of a native against the English 
Bce^*' and then he broke out in protest. *^But it's 
mpossible. I know Shere Ali. It's not reasonable " 

Balston interrupted him upon the utterance of the word. 

" Reasonable I *' he cried. " You are in India. Do ever 
rhite men act reasonably in India ? " and he turned with a 
oiile. ** There was a great-uncle of yours in the days of 
he John Company, wasn't there? Your father told me 
bout him here on this tower. When his time was up, he 
snt his money home and took his passage, and then came 
ack — came back to the mountains and disappeared. Very 
kely he may be sitting somewhere beyond that barrier of 
iUfl by a little shrine to this hour, an old, old man, reve- 
snced as a saint, with a strip of cloth about his loins, and 
ngetful of the days when he ruled a district in the Plains. 
flhould not wonder. It's not a reasonable country." 

Balston, indeed, was not far out in his judgment. 
Jiined Ismail had carried Shere Ali off from Calcutta. 
le had taken him first of all to Cawnpore, and had led 
dm up to the gate of the enclosure wherein are the 
Bibigarh, where the women and children were massacred, 
md the well into which their bodies were flung. An 
English soldier turned them back from that enclosure, 
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ref osing them admittanoe. Ahmed Ismail, knowing Well 
that it would be so, smiled quietly under his moustache; 
but Shere Ali angrily pointed to some English tourists who 
were within the enclosure. 

** Why should we remain outside ? " he asked* 

<< They are Bilati/' said Ahmed Ismail in a smooth voice 
as they moved away. ** They are foreigners. The place is 
sacred to the foreigners. It is Indian soil ; but the Indian 
may not walk on it ; no, not though he were bom next 
door. Yet why should we grumble or complain ? We are 
the dirt beneath their feet We are dogs and sons of dogs, 
and a hireling will turn our Princes from the gate lest the 
soles of our shoes should defile their sacred places. And 
are they not right, Huzoor ? '' he asked cunningly. ** Since 
we submit to it, since we cringe at their indignities and 
fawn upon them for their insults, are they not 
right?'' 

*^ Why, that's true, Ahmed Ismail," replied Shere Ali, 
bitterly. He was in the mood to make much of any trifle. 
This reservation of the enclosure at Gawnpore was but one 
Agn of the overbearing arrogance of the foreigners, the 
Bilati — the men from over the sea. He had fawned upon 
them himself in the days of his folly. 

^* But turn a little, Huzoor," Ahmed whispered in his 
ear, and led him back. *' Look I There is the Bibigarh 
where the women were imprisoned. That is the house. 
Through that opening Sirdar Khan and his four com* 
panions went — and shut the door behind them. In that 
room the woman of Mecca knelt and prayed for mercy. 
Come away, Huzoor. We have seen. Those were days 
when there were men upon the plains of India." 

And Shere Ali broke out with a fierce oath : 
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''Amongst the hills, at all events, there are men to-daj. 
There is no sacred ground for them in Ghiltistan." 

''Not even the Road?" asked Ahmed Ismail; and 
Shere Ali stopped dead, and stared at his companion with 
startled eyes. He walked away in silence after that ; and 
for the rest of that day he said little to Ahmed Ismail, who 
watched him anxiously. At night, however, Ahmed was 
justified of his policy. For Shere Ali appeared before him 
in the white robes of a Mohammedan. Up till then he had 
retained the English dress. Now he had discarded it. 
Ahmed Ismail fell at his feet, and bowed himself to the 
ground. 

" My Lord ! My Lord ! ** he cried ; and there was no 
simulation in his outburst of joy. " Would that your people 
oould behold you now I But we have much to see first. 
To-morrow we go to Lucknow.** 

Accordingly the two men travelled the next day to 
Lucknow. Shere Ali was led up under the broken archway 
by Evans's Battery into the grounds of the Residency. He 
walked with Ahmed Ismail at his elbow on the green lawns 
where the golden-crested hoopoes flashed in the sunlight 
and the ruined buildings stood agape to the air. They 
looked peaceful enough, as they strolled from one battery to 
another, but all the while Ahmed Ismail preached his sermon 
into Shere All's ears. There Lawrence had died ; here at 
the top of the narrow lane had stood Johannes' house whence 
Nebo the Nailer had watched day after day with his rifle in 
his hand. Hardly a man, be he never so swift, could cross 
that little lane from one quarter of the Residency to another, 
so long as daylight lasted and so long as Nebo the NaQer 
stood behind the shutters of Johannes' house. Shere Ali 
was fired by the story of that siege. By so little was the 
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garrison saved. Ahmed IsmaQ led him down to a oomer of 
the gromidsi and onoe more a sentry barred Uia way. 

"This is the graveyard,** said Ahmed Ismail, and ffliere 
Ali, looking np, stepped back with a look npcm his face wh^i 
Ahmed Ismail did not nnderstand. 

^ Hnzoor I *' he said anziondy, and Shere All turned 
upon him with an imperious word. 

'^ Silence, dog I " he cried. '^StandaparL Iwishtotie 
alone.** 

His eyes were on the little church with the trees voA tk 
wall girding it in. At the side a green meadow, with hi{^ 
trees, had the look of a playing-gromid — the playing-gronod 
of some great pabUc school in England. Shere Ali*8 eyes 
took in the whole picture, and then saw it bat dimly through 
a mist. For the little church, though he had never seen ft 
before, was familiar and most moving. It was a model of 
the Eoyal Ohapel at Eton, and, in spite of himself, as he 
gazed the tears filled his eyes, and the memory of his school- 
days ached at his heart. He yearned to be back once moie 
in the shadow of that chapel with his comrades and his 
friends. Not yet had he wholly forgotten ; he was softened 
out of his bitterness ; the burden of his jealousy and his 
anger fell for a while from his shoulders. When he rejoined 
Ahmed Ismail, he bade him follow and speak no word. He 
drove back to the town, and then only he spoke to Ahmed 
Ismail. 

**^ We will go from Lucknow to^y," he said. " I will 
not sleep in this town.*' 

^^ As your Highness wills,*' said Ahmed Ismail, humMyi 
and he went into the station and bought tickets for Delhi. 
It was on a Thursday morning that the pair reached that 
town; and that day Ahmed Ismail had an unieceptife 
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fiistener for his sermonB. The monmneiit before the Post 
Office, the tablets on the arch of the arsenal, even the 
barracks in the gardens of the Moghnl Palace fired no 
antagonism in the Prince, who so short a time ago had been 
a boy at Eton. The memories evoked by the little chnrch 
at Ludcnow had borne him company all night and still 
clung to him that day. He was homesick for his schooL 
Only twice was he really ronsed. 

The first instance took place when he was driving 
along the Ghandni Ghank, the straight, broad, tree-fringed 
street which mns from the Lahore Gate to the Fort. 
Ahmed Ismail sat opposite to him, and, leaning forward, 
he pointed to a tree and to a tall house in front of the 
tree. 

*^ My Lord," said he, ** could that tree speak, what groans 
would one hear ! " 

« Why ? *' said Shere Ali, listlessly. 

** Listen, your Highness," said Ahmed Ismail. Like the 
rest of his countrymen, he had a keen love for a story. And 
the love was the keener when he himself had the telling 
of it. He sat up alertly. *^ In that house lived an English- 
man of high authority. He escaped when Delhi was seized 
by the faithful He came back when Delhi was recaptured 
by the infidels. And there he sat with an English 
officer, at his window, every morning from eight to nine. 
And every morning from eight to nine every native who 
passed his door was stopped and hanged upon that tree, 
while he looked on. Huzoor, there was no inquiry. It 
might be some peaceable merchant, some poor man from 
the countryside. What did it matter ? There was a lesson 
to be taught to this city. And so whoever walked down 
the Ghandni Ghauk during that hour dangled from those 
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branches. Hozoor, for a week this went on — for a whole 
week." 

The story was enrrent in Delhi. Ahmed Ismail found 
it to his handy and Shere Ali did not question it. He sat 
np erecty and something of the fire which this last day had 
been extinct kindled again in his sombre eyes. Later on 
he drove along the sinnons road on the top of the ridge, 
and as he looked over Delhi, hidden amongst its foliage, he 
saw the great white dome of the Jnmma Mnsjid rising 
above the tree-tops like a balloon. *^ The Mosque," he 
said, standing np in his carriage. ''To-morrow we wiU 
worship there.** 

Before noon the next day he mounted the steep broad 
flight of steps and passed under the red sandstone aich 
into the vast enclosure. He performed his ablutions at 
the fountain, and, kneeling upon the marble tiles, waited 
for the priest to ascend the ladder on to the wooden plat- 
form. He knelt with Ahmed Ismail at his side, in the 
open, amongst the lowliest. In front of him rows of 
worshippers knelt and bowed their foreheads to the tiles- 
rows and rows covering the enclosure up to the arches of 
the mosque itself. There were others too — ^rows and rows 
within the arches, in the dusk of the mosque itself, and 
from man to man emotion passed like a spark upon the 
wind. The crowd grew denser, there came a suspense, a 
tension. It gained upon all, it laid its clutch upon Sheie 
Ali. He ceased to think, even upon his injuries, he was 
possessed with expectancy. And then a man kneeling 
beside him interrupted his prayers and began to corse 
fiercely beneath his breath. 

''May they bum, they and their fathers and their 
children, to the last generation I " And he added epithets 
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)f a surprising ingennity. The while he looked backwards 
>yer his shoulder. 

Shere AU followed his example. He saw at the back of 
he enclosure, in the galleries which sormoanted the arch- 
way and the wall, English men and English women waiting, 
(here All's blood boiled at the sight. They were langh- 
ng, talking. Some of them had brought sandwiches and 
irere eating their lunch. Others were taking photographs 
nth their cameras. They were waiting for the show to 
^in. 

Shere Ali followed the example of his neighbour and 
nrsed them. All his anger kindled again and quickened 
uto hatred. They were so careful of themselves, so care- 
8SS of others ! 

** Not a Mohammedan,^' he cried to himself, ''must set 
oot in their graveyard at Lucknow, but they come to our 
aosque as to a show." 

Suddenly he saw the priest climb the ladder on to the 
Ligh wooden platform in front of the central arch of the 
aosque and bow his forehead to the floor. His voice 
ang out resonant and clear and confident over that vast 
ssemblage. 

" There is only one God I " 

And a shiver passed across the rows of kneeling men, 
a though unexpectedly a wind had blown across a ripe 
ield of com. Shere Ali was moved like the rest, but all 
he while at the back of his mind there was the thought of 
hose White People in the galleries. 

** They are* laughing at us, they are making a mock of 
IS, they think we are of no account." And fiercely he 
ailed upon his God, the God of the Mohammedans, to root 
hem out from the land and cast them as weeds in the flame. 
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The priesfc stood up erect npon the platform, and witha 
vibratiiig voice, now plaintive and conveying some strange 
sense of loneliness, now bnd in praise, now hnmble in 
submission, he intoned the prayers. Bis voice rose and 
sank, reverberating back over the crowded oonrtyard from 
'the walls of the moeqne. Shere Ali prayed too, bat be 
prayed silently, with all the f ervonr of a fanatic, that it 
might be his hand which shonld drive the English to thdr 
ships npon the sea. 

When he rose and came ont from the mosqne he tmned 
to Ahmed IsmaO. 

*^ There are some of my people in Delhi ? " 

Ahmed Ismail bowed. 

*' Let ns go to them," said Shere Ali ; he sought refoge 
amongst them from the thought of those people in the 
galleries. Ahmed Ismail was well content with the resalts 
of his pilgrimage. Shere Ali, as he paced the streets of 
Delhi with a fierce rapt look in his eyes, had the Terj 
aspect of a 6hazi fresh from the hills and bent npon 
murder and immolation. 



I 



CHAPTEE XXIV 

KEWS FBOM UHSBB 

ioHETHisra of this pilgrimage Balston understood; and 
what he trndergtood he explained to Dick Linforth on the 
iop of the tower at Peshawnr. Linforth, however, was 
itili perplexed, still onoonvinced, 

♦* I can't believe it," he cried. ** I know Shere Ali so 
^eU.'* 

Balston shook his head. 

** England overlaid the real man with a pretty varnish," 
le said. ^ That's all it ever does. And the varnish peels 
>ff easily when the man comes back to an Indian snn. 
there's not one of these people from the hills bnt has in 
lim the makings of a fanatic It's a question of drcnm- 
tances whether the fanaticism comes to the top or not. 
]^iven the circumstances, neither Eton, nor Oxford, nor all 
he schools and universities rolled into one would hinder 
he relapse." 

" But why ? " exclaimed Linforth. " Why should Shere 
Lli have relapsed ? " 

"Disappointment here, flattery in England — ^there are 
nany reasons. Usually there's a particular reason.** 

** And what is that ? " asked Linforth. 

** The love of a white woman." 

Balston was aware that Linforth at his side started. 
le started ever so slightly. But Balston was on the alert, 
le made no sign, however^ that be h^ noticed anything. 
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^* I know that reason held good in Shere Ali's case,^* 
Balgton went on ; and there came a change in Linfoith's 
voice. It grew rather stem, rather abmpt. 

"Why? Has he talked ? ** 

" Not that I know of. Nevertheless, I am sure thai 
there was one who played a part in Shere Ali's life,'' said 
Balston. " I have known it ever since I first met him-" 
more than a year ago on his way northwards to Chiltistan. 
He stopped for a day at Lahore and rode oat with me. I 
told him that the Crovemment expected him to marry as 
soon as possible, and settle down in his own country. I 
gave him that advice deliberately. Yon see, I wanted to 
find oat. And I did find . oat. His consternation, his 
anger, answered me clearly enoagh. I have no doabt thati 
there was some one over there in England — a woman, 
perhaps an innocent woman who bad been merely careless^ 
perhaps '* 

Bat he did not finish the sentence. Linf orth interrapted 
him before he had time to complete it. And he interrapted 
withont flarry or any sign of agitation. 

" There was a woman," he said. " Bat I don't think 
she was thoughtless. I don't see how she conld have known 
that there was any danger in her friendliness. For she was 
merely friendly to Shere AH. I know her myself." 

The answer was given frankly and simply. For once 
Balston was outwitted. Dick Linforth had Yiolet Oliver 
to defend, and the defence was well done. Balston was 
left without a suspicion that Linforth had any reason 
beyond the mere truth of the facts to spur him to 
defend her. 

" Yes, that's the mistake," said Balston. " The woman's 
friendly, and means no more tha^ sj^e says or looks. Bat 
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se fellows don^t understand such friendship. Shore Ali 

lere dreaming of a woman he knows he can never marry 

)ecause of his race. And so he*s ready to run amuck. 

at*8 what it comes to/* 

He turned away from the city as he spoke and took a 

p or two towards the flight of stone stabs which led down 

m the tower. 

^* Where is Shere Ali now ? '' Linf orth asked, and Balston 

pped and came back again. 

" I don't know," he said. " But I shall know, and very 

n. There may be a letter waiting for me at home. 

a see, when there's trouble brewing over there behind 

hills, and I want to discover to what height it has 

wn and how high it's likely to grow, I select one of my 

ice, a Pathan, of course, and I send him to find 
. »» 

^ You send him over the Malakand ? " said Linforth, 

h a glance towards the great hill-barrier. He was to be 

onished by the answer Balston gave. 

" No. On the contrary, I send him south. I send him 

Ajmere, in Bajputana." 

" In Ajmere ? " cried Linforth. 

'' Yes. There is a great Mohammedan shrine. Pilgrims 

there from all parts, but mostly from beyond the Frontier. 

et my fingers on the pulse of the Frontier in Ajmere more 

sly than I should if I sent spies up into the hills. I have 

lan there now. But that's not all. There's a great feast 

Ijmere this week. And I think I shall find out from 

re where Shere Ali is and what he's doing. As soon as 

o find out, I want you to go to him." 

" I understand," said Linforth. " But if he has changed 

much, he will have chapged to me." 
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"Yes," Balaton admitted. He tamed again towards 
the steps, and the two men descended to their hoises. 
*' That's likely enongh. They onght to have sent yoa to 
me six months aga Anyway, yon mnst do your hest^ 
He climbed into the saddle, and Innf orth did the sama 

"Very well," said Dick, as they rode through tbe 
archway. "I will do my best,'' and he turned towaidB 
Balston with a smile. " 111 do my best to hinder the Boad 
from going on." 

It was a qneer piece of irony that the first real demand 
made npon him in his life was that he should stop the veij 
thing on the accomplishment of which his hopes were set. 
Bat there was his friend to save. He comforted himself 
with that thought. There was his friend rndiing blindlj 
upon ruin. Linforth could not doubt it. How in ihe 
world could Shere Ali I he wondered. He could not yet 
dissociate the Shere Ali of to-day from the boy and the 
youth who had been his chum. 

They passed out of the further gate of Peshawur and 
rode along the broad white road towards Government 
House. It was growing dark, and as they turned in at the 
gateway of the garden, lights shone in the windows ahead 
of them. The lights recalled to Balston's mind a fact which 
he had forgotten to mention. 

" By the way," he said, turning towards Linforth, " we 
have a lady staying with us who knows you." 

Linforth leaned forward in his saddle and stooped as if 
to adjust a stirrup, and it was thus a second or two before 
he answered. 

" Indeed I " he said. " Who is she ? " 

" A Mrs. Oliver," replied Balston. " She was at Srinagar 
in Cashmere this summer, staying with the Besident. H7 
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sister met her there. I think she told Mrs. Oliver you were 
likely to come to us about this time." 

Dick^s heart leaped within him suddenly. Had Yiolet 
Oliver arranged her visit so that it might coincide with his ? 
It was at all events a pleasant fancy to play with. He 
looked up at the windows of the house. She was really 
there I After all these months, he would see her. No 
wonder the windows were bright. As they rode up to the 
porch and the door was opened, he heard her voice. She 
was singing in the drawing-room, and the door of the 
drawing-room stood open. She sang in a low small voice, 
very pretty to the ear, and she was accompanying herself 
softly on the piano. Dick stood for a while listening in the 
lofty hall, while Salston looked over his letters which were 
lying upon a small table. He opened one of them and 
uttered an exclamation : 

" This is from my man at Ajmere,*' he said, but Dick 
paid no attention. Ralston glanced through the letter. 

"He has found him," he cried. "Shere Ali is in 
Ajmere." 

It took a moment or two for the words to penetrate to 
Linforth^s mind. Then he said slowly : 

" Oh I Shere All's in Ajmere I I must start for Ajmere 
to-morrow." 

Balston looked up from his letters and glanced at 
Linforth. Something in the abstracted way in which 
Linforth had spoken attracted his attention. He smiled : 

" Yes, it's a pity," he said. But again it seemed that 
liinforth did not hear. And then the voice at the piano 
stopped abruptly, as though the singer had just become 
aware that there were people talking in the hall. Linforth 
moved forward, and in the doorway of the drawing-room he 
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came face to face with Violet Oliver. Ralston smiled 
again. 

^* There^s something between those two/' he said to 
himself. Bat Linf orth had kept his secrets better half an 
honr ago. For it did not occur to Salston to suspect that 
there had been something also between Violet Oliver and 
Shere Ali. 



CHAPTER XXV 

IN THE B08E GAEDEN 

jBT OS go out/' said Linforth. 

It was after dinner on the same evening, and he was 
oding with Violet Oliver at the window of the drawing- 
•m. Behind them an officer and his wife from the 
Ltonment were playing bridge with Balston and his 
ier. Violet Oliver hesitated. The window opened upon 
t garden. Already Linf orth*s hand was on the knob, 

"Very well," she said. But there was a note of 
iuctance in her voice. 

" You will need a cloak," he said. 

" No," said Violet Oliver. She had a scarf of lace in 
' iiand, and she twisted it about her throat, Linforth 
tied the long window, and they stepped out into the 
i^n. It was a clear night of bright stars. The chill 
^xmset had passed, the air was warm. It was dark in 
^ of the stars. The path glimmered fkintly in front 
kxem. 

^^ I was hoping very much that I should meet you 
ewhere in India," said Dick. "Lately I had grown 
id that you would be going home before the chance 

'• Ton left it to chance ? " said Violet. 

Xhe reluctance had gone from her voice; but in its 
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place there was audible a note of resentment. She had 
spoken abruptly and a little sharply, as though a grievance 
present in her mind had caught her unawares and forced 
her to give it utterance. 

No,'* replied Linforth, turning to her earnestly. 
That's not fair. I did not know where you were. I 
asked all who might be likely to know. No one could 
tell me. I could not get away from my station. So that 
I Iiad to leave it to chance.'* 

They walked down the drive, and then turned off past 
the croquet lawn towards a garden of roses and jasmine 
and chrysanthemums. 

'^ And chance, after all, has been my friend," he said 
with a smile. 

Violet Oliver stopped suddenly. Linforth turned to 
her. They were walking along a narrow path between 
high bushes of rhododendrons. It was very dark, so that 
Linforth could only see dimly her face and eyes framed in 
the white scarf which she had draped over her hair. Bat 
even so he could see that she was very grave. 

" I was wondering whether I should tell you," she said 
quietly. "It was not chance which brought me here— 
which brought us together again.'* 

Dick came to her side. 

"No?" he asked, looking down into her face. He 
spoke very gently, and with a graver voice than he had used 
before. 

"No," she answered. Her eyes were raised to his 
frankly and simply. " I heard that you were to be here. 
I came on that account. I wanted to see you again." 

As she finished she walked forward again, and again 
Linforth walked at her side. Dick, though his settled aim 
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had given to him a manner and an aspect beyond bis age, 
was for the same reason younger than bis years in other 
ways. Very early in his youth he had come by a great and 
definite ambition, he had been inspired by it, he had 
welcomed and clung to it with the simplicity and whole- 
heartedness which are of the essence ^^f youth. It was always 
new to him, however long he pondered over it ; his joy in 
it was always fresh. He had never doubted either the true 
gold of the 'thing he desired, or his capacity ultimately to 
attain it But he had ordered his Hf e towards its attainment 
witb the method of a far older man, examining each oppor- 
tunity which came his way with always the one question in 
his mind — " Does it help ? " — and leaving or using that 
opportunity according to the answer. Youth, however, 
was the trutitL of him. The inspiration, the freshness, 
the simplicity of outlook, — ^these were the dominating 
elements in his character, and they were altogether compact 
of youth. He looked upon the world with expectant eyes 
and an unfaltering faith. Nor did he go about to detect 
intrigues in men or deceits in women. Violet's words, 
therefore, moved him not merely to tenderness, but to 
self-reproach. 

" It is very kind of you to say that," he said, and he 
turned to her suddenly. " Because you mean it.** 

*' It is true,*' said Violet, simply ; and the next moment 
she was aware that some one very young was standing before 
her in that Indian garden beneath the starlit sky and falter- 
ing out statements as to his unworthiness. The statements 
were familiar to her ears, but there was this which was 
unfamiliar : they stirred her to passion. * 

She stepped back, throwing out a hand as if to keep him 
from her. 
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" Don't," she whigpered. " Don't 1 " 

She spoke like one who is hurt. Amongst the feelings 
which had waked in her, dim and for the most part hardly 
understood, two at all events were dear. One a y&gne 
longing for something different from the banal path she 
daily trod, the other a poignant regret that she was as 
she was. 

Bat Linf orth canght the hand which she held out to 
thrnst him off, and clasping it, drew her towards him. 

*^ I love yon," he said ; and she answered him in 
desperation : 

" But you don't know me." 

** I know that I want you. I know that I am not fit for 
you." And Violet Oliver laughed harshly. 

But Dick Linforth paid no attention to that laugh. His 
hesitation had gone. He found that for this occasion only 
he had the gift of tongues. There was nothing new and 
original in what he said. But, on the other hand, he said 
it over and over again, and the look upon his face and the 
tone of his voice were the things which mattered. At Uie 
opera it is the singer you listen to, and not the words of tihe 
song. So in this rose garden Yiolet Oliver listened to Didc 
Linforth rather than to what he said. There was audible 
in his voice from sentence to sentence, ringing throngh 
them, inspiring them, the reverence a young man's heart 
holds for the woman whom he loves. 

'^ You ought to marry, not me, but some one better/' 
she cried. "There is some one I know — in England— 
who " 

But Linforth would not listen. He laughed to scom 
the notion that there could be any one better than Yiolet 
Oliver ; and with each word he spoke he seemed to grow 
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yonnger. It was as though a miracle bad happened. He 
remained in her eyes what he really was, a man head and 
shonlders above her friends, and in fibre altogether different. 
Yet to her, and for her, he was young, and younger than 
the youngest In spite of herself, the longing at her heart 
cried with a louder voice. She sought to stifle it 

" There is the Eoad," she cried. " That is first with you. 
That is what you really care for." 

" No," he replied quietly. She had hoped to take him at 
a disadvantage. But he replied at once : 

^'No. I have thought that out I do not separate you 
from the Boad. I put neither first. It is true that there 
was a time when the Boad was everything to me. But that 
was before I met you — do you remember ? — in the inn at 
La Grave." 

Violet Oliver looked curiously at Linforth — curiously 
and rather quickly. But it seemed that he at all events did 
not remember that he had not come alone down to La 
Grave. 

** It isn't that I have come to care less for the Boad," 
he went on. "Not by one jot. Bather, indeed, I care 
more. But I can't dissociate you from the Boad. The 
Eoad's my life-work ; but it will be the better done if it's 
done with your help. It will be done best of all if it's done 
for you." 

Violet Oliver turned away quickly, and stood with her 
head averted. Ardently she longed to take him at his word. 
A glimpse of a great life was vouchsafed to her, such as she 
had not dreamt of. That some time she would many again, 
she had not doubted. But always she had thought of her 
husband to be as a man very rich, with no ambition but to 
please her, no work to do which would thwart her. And 
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here was another life offered, a life upon a higher, a more 
difficult plane ; bnt a life much more worth living. That 
she saw clearly enoogh. Bnt ont of h^ self-knowledge 
sprang the insistent question : 

"ConldlUveit?** 

There would be sacrifices to be made by her. Gonld Bhe 
make them ? Would not dissatisfaction with herself follow 
very quickly upon her marriage ? Out of that dissatisfac- 
tion would there not grow disappointment in her husband? 
Would not bitterness spring up .between them, and both 
their lives be marred ? 

Dick was still holding her hand. 

** Let me see you,'' he said, drawing her towards him. 
" Let me see your face 1 " 

She turned and showed it. There was a great trouble 
in her eyes, her voice was piteous as she spoke. 

" Dick, I can't answer you. When I told you that I 
came here on purpose to meet you, that I wanted to see yon 
again, it was true, all true. But oh, Dick, did I mean more ? ^' 

" How should I know ? " said Dick, with a quiet laugh— 
a laugh of happiness. 

'^ I suppose that I did. I wanted you to say just what 
you have said to-night. Yet now that you have said 

it " she broke off with a cry. " Dick, I have met no 

one like you in my life. And I am very proud. Oh, Dick, 
my boy I " And she gave him her other hand. Tears 
glistened in her eyes. 

** But I am not sure," she went on. " Now that you 
have spoken, I am not sure. It would be all so different 
from what my life has been, from what I thought it would 
be. Dick, you make me ashamed.** 

*' Hush I " he said gently, as one might chide a child for 
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talking nonsense. He put an arm about her, and she hid 
her face in his coat. 

"** Yes, that*s the truth, Dick. You make me ashamed." 

So she remained for a little while, and then she drew 
herself away. 

*^ I will think and tell you, Dick," she said. 

« Tell me now I " 

" No, not yet. It's all your life and my life, you know, 
Dick. Give me a little while." 

" I go away to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ? " she cried. 

" Yes, I go to Ajmere. I go to find my friend. I must 

go." 

Yiolet started. Into her eyes there crept a look of fear, 

and she was silent. 

** The Prince ? " she asked with a queer suspense in her 
voice. 

** Yes — Shere Ali," and Dick became perceptibly embar- 
rassed. ** He is not as friendly to us as he used to be. 
There is some trouble," he said lamely. 

Yiolet looked him frankly in the face. It was not her 
habit to flinch. She read and understood his embarrassment. 
Yet her eyes met his quite steadily. 

** I am afraid that I am the trouble," she said quietly. 
Dick did not deny the truth of what she said. On the other 
h^d, he had as yet no thought or word of blame for her. 
There was more for her to tell. He waited to hear it. 

*^ I tried to avoid him here in India, as I told you I 
meant to do," she said. *^ I thought he was safe in Chiltistan. 
I did not let him know that I was coming out. I did not 
write to him after I had landed. But he came down to 
Agra — and we met. There he asked me to marry him." 
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" He asked you ! " cried Linf orth. " He must have 
been mad to think that snch a thing was possible." 

" He was very unhappy," Violet Oliver explained. " I 
told him that it was impossible. But he would not see. 
I am afraid that is the cause of his unfriendliness." 

*' Yes," said Dick. Then he was silent for a little while. 

*' But you are not to blame," he added at length, in a 
quiet but decisiye voice ; and he turned as though the 
subject were now closed. 

But Violet was not content. She stayed him with a 
gesture. She was driven that night to speak out all the 
truth. Certainly he deserved that she should make no 
concealment. Moreover, the truth would put him to the 
test, would show to her how deep his passion ran. It might 
change his thoughts towards her, and so she would escape 
by the easiest way the difficult problem she had to solye. 
And the easiest way was the way which Violet Oliver always 
chose to take. 

" I flfm to blame," she said. " I took jewels from him in 
London. Yes." She saw Dick standing in front of her, 
silent and with a face quite inscrutable, and she lowered her 
head and spoke with the submission of a penitent to her 
judge. " He offered me jewels. I love them," and she 
spread out her hands. " Yes, I cannot help it. I am a 
foolish lover of beautiful things. I took them. I made no 
promises, he asked for none. There were no conditions, he 
stipulated for none. He just offered me the pearls, and 1 
took them. But very likely he thought that my taking 
them meant more than it did." 

" And where are they now ? " asked Dick. 

She was silent for a perceptible time. Then she said : 

'* I sent them back." She heard Dick draw a breath of 
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relief, and she went on qoickly, as though she had been in 
doubt what she should say and now was sure. '' The same 
night — after he had asked me to marry him — I packed them 
up and sent them to him." 

^' He has them now, then ? " asked Linforth. 

"I don't know. I sent them to Kohara. I did not 
know in what camp he was staying. I thought it likely he 
would go home at once.'' 

« Yes," said Dick. 

They turned and walked back towards the house. Dick 
did not speak. Violet was afraid. She walked by his side, 
stealing every now and then a look at his set face. It was 
dark ; she could see little but the profile. But she imagined 
it very stem, and she was afraid. She regretted now 
that she had spoken. She felt now that she could not lose 
him. 

** Dick,'* she whispered timidly, laying a hand upon his 
arm ; but he made no answer. The lighted windows of the 
house blazed upon the night. Would he reach the door, 
pass in and be gone the next morning without another word 
to her except a formal good night in front of the others ? 

^* Oh, Dick," she said again, entreatingly ; and at that 
reiteration of his name he stopped. 

" I am very sorry," he said gently. " But I know quite 
well-— others have taken presents from these Princes. It is 
a pity. . . . One rather hates it. But you sent yours 
l)ack," and he turned to her with a smile. ''The others 
have not always done as much. Yes, you sent yours 
back." 

Yiolet Oliver drew a breath of relief. She raised her 
face towards his. She spoke with pleading lips. 

" I am forgiven, then ? " 
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« Hush I '• 

And in a moment she was in his arms. Passion swept 
her away. It seemed to her that new worlds were opening 
before her eyes. Th«!e were heights to walk npon for her 
— even for her who had never dreamed that she would even 
see them near. Their lips touched. 

** Oh, Dick I ** she murmured. Her hands were clasped 
about his neck. She hid her face against his coat, and 
when he would raise it she would not suffer him. But in 
a little while she drew herself apart^ and, holding his hands, 
looked at him with a great pride. 

^^My Dicky** she said, and she laughed — a low, sweet 
laugh of happiness which thrilled to the heart of her lover. 
** m teU you something,** she said. ** When I said good- 
bye to him — ^to the Prince — ^he asked me if I was gomg to 
marry you,** 

" And you answered ? '* 

" That you hadn*t asked me.** 

" Now I have. Violet I *' he whispered. 

But now she held him off, and suddenly her face grew 
serious. 

" Dick, I will tell you something,'* she said, " now, so 
that I may never tell you it again. Bemember it, Dick I 
For both our sakes remember it I ** 

" Well ?" he asked. "What is it ? *' 

" Don*t forgive so easily," she said very gravely, " when 
we both know that there is something real to be forgiven.** 
She let go of his hands before he could answer, and ran 
from him up the steps into the house. Linforth saw no 
more of her that night. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE BBKAEHrO OF TEX FITOHXB 

It is a far cry from Peshawnr to Ajmere, and Linf orth 
travelled in the train for two nights and the greater part of 
two days before he came to it. A little State carved out of 
Bajpntana and settled nnder English role, it is the place 
of all places where East and West come nearest to meeting. 
Within the walls of the city the great Dargah Mosque, with 
its shrine of pilgrimage and its ancient rites, lies close 
against the foot of the Taragarh Hill. Behind it the mass 
of the mountain rises steeply to its white crown of fortress 
walls. In front, its high bright-blue archway, a thing of 
cupolas and porticoes, faces the narrow street of the grain- 
sellers and the locksmiths. Here is the East, with its 
memories of Akbar and Shah Jehan, its fiery superstitions 
and its crudities of decoration. Gaudy chandeliers of 
coloured glass hang from the roof of a marble mosque, and 
though the marble may crack and no one give heed to it, 
the glass chandeliers will be carefully swathed in hoUand 
bags. Here is the East, but outside the city walls the pile 
of Mayo OoUege rises high above its playing-grounds, and 
gives to the princes and the chiefs of Bajpntana a modem 
public school for the education of their sons. 

From the roof-top of the college tower Linf orth looked 
to the city huddled under the Taragarh Hill, and dimly 
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made out the high archway of the mosque. He turned 
back to the broad playing-fields at his feet, where a cricket- 
match was going on. There was the true solution of the 
great problem, he thought. 

'' Here at Ajmere,^' he said to himself, " Shore Ali could 
have learned what the West had to teach him. Had he 
come here, he would have been spared the disappointments 
and the disillnsions. He would not have fallen in witii 
Violet Oliver. He would have married and ruled in his 
own country.** 

As it was, he had gone instead to Eton and to Oxford, 
and Linf orth must needs search for him over there in the 
huddled city under the Taragarh Hill. £alston*s Pathan 
was even then waiting for Linforth at the bottom of the 
tower. 

'' Sir,*' he said, making a low salaam when Linforth had 
descended, ''His Highness Shere Ali is now in Ajmeie. 
Every morning between ten and eleven he is to be found in 
a balcony above the well at the back of the Dargah Mosqne, 
and to-morrow I will lead you to him." 

" Every morning I " said Linforth. "What does he do 
upon this balcony ? " 

''He watches the well below, and the water-carriers 
descending with their jars,** said the Pathan, " and he talks 
with his friends. That is all." 

"Very well,*' said Linforth. "To-morrow we will go 
to him." 

He passed up the steps under the blue portico a Uttle 
before the hour on the next morning, and entered a stone- 
flagged court which was thronged with pilgrims. On each 
side of the archway a great copper vat was raised upon 
9tone steps, and it we^ ^bput the^e two vats that the crowd 
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thronged. Linforth and his guide coold hardly force their 
way through. On the steps of the vats natives wrapped to 
the eyes in cloths to save themselves from burns, stood 
emptying the caldrons of boiling ghee. And on every iside 
Linforth heard the name of " Shere All " spoken in praise. 

*' What does it mean ? " he asked of his guide, and the 
Pathan replied : 

'^ His Highness the Prince has made an offering. He 
has filled those caldrons with rice and butter and spices, as 
pilgrims of great position and honour sometimes do. The 
rice is cooked in the vats, and so many jars are set aside for 
the strangers, while the people of Indrakot have hereditary 
rights to what is left Sir, it is an act of great piety to 
make so rich an offering.*' 

Linforth looked at the swathed men scrambling, with 
cries of pain, for the burning rice. He remembered how 
lightly Shere Ali had been wont to speak of the superstitions 
of the Mohammedans, and in what contempt he held the 
Mullahs of his country. Not in those days would he have 
celebrated his pilgrimage to the shrine of Khwajah 
Mueeyinu-din Chisti by a public offering of ghee. 

Linforth Idoked back upon the Indrakotis struggling 
and scrambling and burning themselves on the steps about 
the vast caldrons, and the crowd waiting and clamouring 
below. It was a scene grotesque enough in all conscience, 
bnt Linforth was never further from smiling than at this 
moment. A strong intuition made him grave. 

^' Does this mark Shere All's return to the ways of his 
fathers ? " he asked himself. '^ Is this his renunciation of 
the White People ? " 

He moved forward slowly towards the inner archway, 
and the Pathan at his side gave a new turn to his thoughts; 

B 
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'• Sir, that will be talked of for many months,^* the 
Pathan said. ** The Prince will gain many friends who up 
till now distrast him/' 

^' It will be taken as a sign of faith ? " asked LinfortL 

^'And more than that," said the goide, significantly. 
^' Thic one thing done here in Ajmere to-day will be spiead 
abroad through Chiltistan and beyond.** 

Linforth looked more closely at the crowd. Yes, there 
were many men there from the hills beyond the Frontier to 
carry the news of Shere All's munificence to their homes. 

*' It costs a thousand rupees at the least to fill one of 
those caldrons," said the Pathan, ** In truths his Highness 
has done a wise thing if-——" And he left the sentence 
unfinished. 

But Linforth could fill in the gap. 

*^ If he means to make trouble." 

But he did not utter the explanation aloud. . 

'^Let us go in," he said ; and they passed through the 
high inner archway into the great court where the saint^ii 
tomb, gUded and decked out with canopies and marble, 
stands in the middle.^ 

" Follow me closely," said the Pathan. " There may be 
bad men. Watch any who approach you, and should one 
spit, I beseech your Excellency to pay no heed." 

The huge paved square, indeed, was thronged like a 
bazaar. Along the wall on the left hand booths were 
erected, where food and sweetmeats were being sold. Stone 
tombs dotted the enclosure ; and amongst them men walked 
up and down, shouting and talking. Here and there lug 
mango and peepnl trees threw a welcome shade. 

The Pathan led Linforth to the right between the 
Chisti's tomb and the raised marble court surrounded by its 
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narble balnstrade in front of the long Mosque of Shah 
Tehan. Behind the tomb there were more trees, and the 
hrine of a dancing saint, before which dancers from Ohitral 
fere moving in and out with qnick and flying steps. The 
i^athan led Linforth quickly through the groups, and 
hough here and there a man stood in their way and 
creamed insults, and here and there one walked along 
leside them with a scowling face and muttered threats, no 
»ne molested them. 

The Pathan turned to the right, mounted a few steps, 
nd passed under a low stone archway. Linforth found 
lilDself upon a balcony overhanging a great ditch between 
he Dargah and Taragarh Hill. He leaned forward over 
he balustrade, and from every direction, opposite to him, 
lelow him, and at the ends, steps ran down to the bottom 
»f the gulf — twisting and turning at every sort of angle, 
LOW in long lines, now narrow as a stair. The place had 
he look of some ancient amphitheatre. And at the bottom, 
nd a little to the right of the balcony, was the mouth of 
n open spring. 

" The Prince is here, your Excellency.'* 

Linforth looked along the balcony. There were only 
hree men standing there, in white robes, with white turbans 
ipon their heads. The turban of one was hemmed with 
:old. There was gold, too, upon his robe. 

" No," said Linforth. ** He has not yet come," and even 
B he turned again to look down into that strange gulf of 
bepB the man with the gold-hemmed turban changed his 
ttitude and showed Linforth the profile of his face. 

Linforth was startled. 

** Is that the Prince ? " he exclaimed. He saw a man, 
ormg t9 b^ sure, but older than Shere Ali, and surely 
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taller too. He looked more closely. Thafc small carefully 
trimmed black beard might give the look of age, the long 
robe add to his height. Tes, it was Shere Ali. Linfortb 
walked along the balcony, and as he approached, Shere Ali 
tamed qnickly towards hinu The blood mshed into his 
dark face; he stood staring at Linforth like a mau 
transfixed. 

Linforth held oat his hand*with a smile. 

" I hardly knew you again," he said. 

Shere Ali did not take the hand oatstretched to him ; 
he did not move ; neither did be speak. He jast stood 
with his eyes fixed upon Linforth. But there was 
recognition in his eyes, and there was something more. 
Linforth recalled something that Violet Oliver had told 
to him in the garden at Peshawar — "Are you going to 
marry Linforth ? *' That had been Shere Ali*s last question 
when he had parted from her upon the steps of the court* 
yard of the Fort. Linforth remembered it now as he 
looked into Shere Ali's face. " Here is a man who hates 
me,** he said to himself. And thus, for the first time sinoe 
they had dined together in the mess*room at Chatham, the 
two friends met. 

" Surely you have not forgotten me, Shere Ali ? " said 
Linforth, trying to force his voice into a note of cheery 
friendliness. But the attempt was not very successfnL 
The look of hatred upon Shere Ali*s face had died away, it 
is true. But mere impassivity had replaced it. He had 
aged greatly during those months. Linforth recognized 
that clearly now. His face was haggard, his eyes sunken. 
He was a man, moreover. He had been little more than a 
boy when he had dined with Linforth m the mess-room at 
Chatham. 
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" After all," Linf orth continued, and liis voice now really 
had something of genuine friendliness, for he understood 
that Shere Ali had suffered — ^had suffered deeply ; and he 
was inclined to forgive his temerity in proposing marriage 
to Violet Oliver — ** after all, it is not so much more than a 
year ago when we last talked together of our plans." 

Shere Ali turned to the younger of the two who stood 
beside him, and spoke a few words in a tongue which 
Linforth did not yet understand. The youth — ^he was a 
youth with a soft pleasant voice, a graceful manner, and 
something of the exquisite in his person — ^stepped smoothly 
forward and repeated the words to Linforth^s Pathan. 

" What does he say ? " asked Linforth, impatiently. The 
Pathan translated : 

*' His Highness the Prince would be glad to know what 
your Excellency means by interrupting him." 

Linforth flushed with anger. But he had his mission to 
fulfil, if it could be fulfilled. 

*' What's the use of making this pretence ? " he said to 
Shere Ali. " You and I know one another well enough." 

And as he ended, Shere Ali suddenly leaned over the 
balustrade of the balcony. His two companions followed 
the direction of his eyes ; and both their faces became 
alert with some expectancy. For a moment Linforth 
imagined that Shere Ali was merely pretending to be 
absorbed in .what he saw. But he too looked, and it 
grew upon him that here was some matter of importance — 
all three were watching in so eager a suspense. 

Yet what they saw was a common enough sight in 
Ajmere, or in any other town of India. The balcony was 
built out from a brick wall which fell sheer to the bottom 
of the f OSS. But at some little distance from the end of th0 
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balcony and at the head of the f oss, a road from the town 
broke the wall, and a flight of steep steps descended to the 
spring. The steps descended along the wall first of all 
towards the balcony, and then just below the end of it they 
tnmed, so that any man going down to the well would 
have his face towards the people on the balcony for half the 
descent and his back towards them dnring the second half. 

A water-carrier with an earthen jar upon his head Iiad 
appeared at the top of the steps a second before Shere All 
had turned so abmptly away from Linf orth. It was this 
man whom the three were watching. Slowly he descended. 
The steps were high and worn, smooth and slippery. He 
went down with his left hand against the wall, and the 
lizards basking in the sunlight scuttled into their crevice 
as he approached. On his right hand the ground fell in a 
precipice to the bottom of the gulf. The three men watched 
him, and, it seemed to Linf orth, with a growing excitement 
as he neared the turn of the steps. It was almost as though 
they waited for him to slip just at that turn, where a slip 
was most likely to occur. 

Linforth laughed at the thought, but the thought 
suddenly gained strength, nay, conviction in his mind. 
For as the water-carrier reached the bend, turned in safety 
and went down towards the well, there was a simultaneous 
movement made by the three — a movement of disappomt- 
ment. Shere Ali did more than merely move. He struck 
his hand upon the balustrade and q)oke impatiently. But 
he did not finish the sentence, for one of his companions 
looked significantly towards Linforth and his Pathan. 
Linforth stepped forward again. 

" Shere Ali," he said, " I want to speak to you. It is 
important that I should." 
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Shere Ali leaned his elbows on the balustrade, and 
gazing across the foss to the Taragarh Hill, hummed to 
himself a tune. 

** Have you forgotten everything ? " Linforth went on. 
He found it difficult to say what was in his mind. He 
seemed to be speaking to a stranger — so great a gulf was 
between them now — a gulf as wide, as impassable, as this 
one at his feet between the balcony and the Taragarh Hill. 
** Have you forgotten that night when we sat in the door- 
way of the hut under the Aiguilles d'Arve ? I remember 
it very clearly. You said to me, of your own accord, * We 
will always be friends. No man, no woman, shall come 
between us. We will work together, and we will always be 
friends.' '' 

By not so much as the flicker of an eyelid did Shere Ali 
betray that he heard the words. Linforth sought to revive 
that night so vividly that he needs must turn, needs must 
respond to the call, and needs must renew the pledge. 

^' We sat for a long while that night, smoking our pipes 
on the step of the door. It was a dark night. We watched 
a planet throw its light upwards from behind the amphi- 
theatre of hills on the left, and then rise clear to view in a 
gap. There was a smell of hay like an EngUsh meadow, 
from the hut behind us. You pledged your friendship that 
night. It's not so very long ago— two years, that's all." 

He came to a stop with a queer feeling of shame. He 
remembered the night himself, and alwajrs had remembered 
it. But he was not given to sentiment, and here he had 
been talking sentiment and to no purpose. 

Shere Ali spoke again to his courtier, and the courtier 
stepped forward more bland than ever. 

'* His Highness would like to know if his Excellency is 
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still talking, and if so, why ? " he said to the Pathan, vlio 
translated it. 

Linforth gave np the attempt to renew his friendship 
with Shere Ali. He roast go back to Peshawar and tell 
Balston that he had failed. Ralston woald merely shrug 
his shoulders and express neither disappointment norsai- 
prise. But it was a moment of bitterness to Linforth. He 
looked at Shere All's indifferent face, he listened for a 
second or two to the tane he still hammed, and he turned 
away. But he had not taken more than a couple of steps 
towards the entrance of the balcony when his guide touched 
him cautiously upon the elbow. 

liinforth stopped and looked back. The. three men 
were once more gazing at the steps which led down from 
the road to the well. And once more a water-carrier 
descended with his great earthen jar upon his head. He 
descended very cautiously, but as he came to the turn of 
the steps his foot slipped suddenly. 

Linforth uttered a cry, but the man had not fallen. He 
had tottered for a moment, then he had recovered himself. 
But the earthen jar which he carried on his head had fallen 
and been smashed to atoms. 

Again the three made a simultaneous movement, bat 
this time it was a movement of joy. Again an exclamation 
burst from Shere All's lips, but now it was a cry of triumph. 

He stood erect, and at once he turned to go. As he 
turned he met Linforth's gaze. All expression died out of 
his face, but he spoke to his young courtier, who flattered 
forward, sniggering with amusement 

*^ His Highness would like to know if his Excellency is 
interested in a Road. His Highness thinks it a damn-fool 
road. His Highness much regrets that he cannot even let 
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it go beyond Eohara. His Highness wishes his Excellency 
good morning." 

Linforth made no answer to the gibe. He passed ont 
into the courtyard, and from the courtyard through the 
archway into the grain-market. Opposite to him at the 
end of the street, a grass hill, with the chalk showing at 
one bare spot on the side of it, ridged up against the sky 
curiously like a fragment of the Sussex Downs. Linforth 
wondered whether Shere Ali had ever noticed the resem- 
blance, whether some recollection of the summer which he 
had spent at Poynings had ever struck poignantly home 
as he had stood upon those steps. Or were all these 
memories quite dead within his breast ? 

In one respect Shere Ali was wrong. The Eoad would 
go on — ^now. Linforth had done his best to hinder it, as 
Ralston had bidden him to do, but he had failed, and the 
Boad would go on to the foot of the Hindu Rush. Old 
Andrew Linf orth^s words came back to his mind : 

*' Governments will try to stop it ; but the Power of the 
Eoad will be greater than the Power of any Government. 
It will wind through valleys so deep that the day^s sunshine 
is gone within the hour. It will be carried in galleries along 
the faces of the mountains, and for eight months of the 
year sections of it will be buried deep in snow. Yet it will 
be finished." 

How rightly Andrew Linforth had judged I But Dick 
for once felt no joy in the accuracy of the old man's fore- 
cast. He walked back through the city, silent and with 
a heavy heart. He had counted more than he had thought 
upon Shere All's co-operation. His friendship for Shere Ali 
bad grown into a greater and a deeper force than he had 
ever imagined it until this moment to be. He stopped 
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with a sense of weariness and disillnsionment, and then 
walked on again. The Bead wonid never again be qnite 
the bright, inspiring thing which it had been. The dream 
had a shadow npon it. In the Eton and Oxford days he 
had given and given and given so mnch of himself to Shere 
All that he conld not now lightly and easily lose him alto- 
gether ont of his life. Yet he mnst so lose him, and even 
then that was not all the tmth. For they wonld be enemies, 
Shere Ali wonld be rained and cast ont, and his min wonld 
be the opportunity of the Boad. 

He turned qaickly to his companion. 

** What was it that the Prince said," he asked, " when 
the first of those water-carriers came down the steps and 
did not slip ? He beat his hands npon the balostrade of 
the balcony and cried ont some words. It seemed to me 
that his companion warned him of yonr presence, and that 
he stopped with the sentence half spoken." 

" That is the tmth," Linf orth's guide replied. •' The 
Prince cried out in anger, * How long must we wait ? ' " 

Linforth nodded his head. 

"He looked for the pitcher to fall, and it did not 
fall," he said. " The breaking of the pitcher was to be a 
Sign. 

"And the sign was given. Do not forget that, your 
Excellency. The sign was given." 

But what did the sign portend ? Linforth puzzled his 
brains vainly over that problem. He had not the know- 
ledge by which a man might cipher out the intrigues of the 
hill-folk beyond the Frontier. Did the breaking of the 
pitcher mean that some definite thing had been done in 
Chiltistan, some breaking of the British power? They 
might look upon the Raj as a heavy burden on their heads, 
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ike an earthen pitcher and as easily broken. Ralston would 
mow. 

"Ton must travel back to Peshawnr to-night," said 
Jinf orth. " Go straight to his Excellency the Chief Com- 
nissioner, and tell him all that yon saw npon the balcony 
nd all that yon heard. If any man can interpret it, it will 
« he. Meanwhile, show me where the Prince Shere Ali 
odges in Ajmere." 

The policeman led Linf orth to a tall house which closed 
n at one end a short and narrow street. 

" It is here," he said. 

" Very well," said Linf orth, " I will seek out the Prince 
kgain. I will stay in Ajmere and try by some way or another 
.0 have talk with him." 

But again Liuforth was to fail. He stayed for some 
iajTS in Ajmere, but could never gain admittance to the 
louse. He was put off with the politest of excuses, delivered 
¥ith every appearance of deep regret. Now his Highness 
VBS unwell and could see no one but his physician. At 
mother time he was better — so much better, indeed, that 
16 was giving thanks to Allah for the restoration of his 
lealth in the Mosque of Shah Jehan. Linforth could not 
reach him, nor did he ever see him in the streets of 
ijmere. 

He stayed for a week, and then, coming to the house 
)ne morning, he found it shuttered. He knocked upon the 
loor, but no one answered his summons ; ail the reply he 
^ot was the melancholy echo of an empty house. 

A Babu from the Customs Office, who was passing at the 
noment, stopped and volunteered information. 

" There is no one there. Mister," he said gravely. " All 
lave skedaddled to other places." 
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" The Prince Shere Ali too ? '* asked Linf orth. 

The Baba laughed contemptuously at the title. 

" Oho, the Prince 1 The Prince went away a week 
ago." 

Linf orth turned in surprise. 

" Are you sure ? " he asked. 

The Babu told him the very day on which Shere All hi 
gone from Ajmere. It was on the day when the pitchei 
had fallen on the steps which lead down to the well. Lin- 
forth had been tricked by the smiling courtier like an; 
schoolboy. 

« Whither did the Prince go ? " 

The Babu shrugged his shoulders. 

*' How should I know P They are not of my people, 
these poor ignorant hill-folk.* - 

He went on his way. Linforth was left with the 
assurance that now, indeed, he had really failed. He took 
the train that night back to Peshawur. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVII , , 

AN ABBESTBD CONFESSION 

jINfobth related the history of his failare to Ralston in 
he ofB^ce at Peshawnr. 

"Shere Ali went away on the day the pitcher was 
>roken," he said. "It was the breaking of the pitcher 
^hich gave him the notice to go ; I am sure of it. If one 

>nly knew what message was conveyed " and Ralston 

landed to him a letter. 

The letter had been sent by the Resident at Eohara, 
nd had only this day reached Peshawar. Linforth took 
b and read it through. It announced that the son of 
Ibdulla Mohammed had been murdered. 

" You see ? " said Ralston. " He was shot in the back 
)j one of his attendants when he was out after markhor. 
le was the leader of the rival faction, and was bidding 
or the throne against Shere Ali. His murder clears the 
ray. I have no doubt your friend is over the Lowari Pass 
)y this time. There will be trouble in Chiltistan. I would 
Lave stopped Shere Ali on his way up had I known.'' 

"But you don't think Shere Ali had this man murdered ! " 
ried Linforth. 

Ralston shrugged his shoulders, 

" Why not ? What else was he waiting for from ten to 
leven in tl^g 'Moonj above the well, except just for this 
ews ? '^ 
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He stopped for a moment, and went on again in a voioe 
which was very grave : 

'^ That seems to yon horrible. I am very mnch afraid 
that another thing, another mnrder mnch more horrible, 
will be annonnced down to me in the next few days. The 
son of Abdnlla Mohammed stood in Shere Ali*s way a 
week ago, and he is gone. Bnt the way is still not olear, 
There's still another in his path.** 

Linf orth interpreted the words according to the gravifcy 
with which they were nttered. 

*' His father I *' he said, and Ralston nodded his head. 

"What can we do?" he cried. "We can threaten— 
bat what is the nse of threatening without troops ? And 
we mayn't nse troops. Chiltistan is an independent kingdom. 
We can advise, but we can't force them to follow our advioe, 
We accept the stattis quo. That's the policy. So long as 
Chiltistan keeps the peace with ns, we accept Chiltistan as it 
is and as it may be. We can protect if our protection is 
asked. Bnt onr protection has not been asked. Why has 
Shere Ali fled so qnickly back to his country ? Tell me 
that, if you can." 

None the less, however, Balston telegraphed at once to 
the authorities at Lahore. Linf orth, though he had failed 
to renew his old comradeship with Shere Ali, had not 
altogether failed. He had brought back news which 
Balston counted as of great importance. He had linked 
up the murder in Chiltistan with the intrigues of Shere 
Ali. That the glare was rapidly broadening over that 
country of hills and orchards Balston was very well aware. 
But it was evident now that at any moment the eruption 
might take place, and fire pour down the hills. In these 
terms he telegraphed to Lahore. Quietlv and quickly, once 
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nore after twenty-five years, troops were being concentrated 
kt Nowshera for a rush over the passes into Chiltistan* But 
}ven so Balston was argent that the concentration should 
ye harried. 

He sent a letter in cipher to the Resident at Eohara, 
)idding him expect Shere Ali, and with Shere Ali the 
)eginning of the troable. 

He Goold do no more for the moment. So far as be 
lonld see he had taken all the precaations which were 
)068ible. Bat that night an event occurred in his own 
Loose which led him to believe that he had not understood 
he whole extent of the danger. 

It was Mrs. Oliver who first aroused his suspicions, 
fhe four of them — Balston and his sister, Linforth and 
riolet Oliver — ^were sitting quietly at dinner when Violet 
nddenly said : 

'* It's a strange thing. Of course, there's nothing really 
a it, and I am not at all frightened, but the last two 
lights, on going to bed, I have found that one of my 
rindows was no longer bolted." 

Linforth looked up in alarm. Balston's face, however, 
[id not change. 

" Are you sure that it was bolted before ? " 

" Yes, quite sure," said Violet. " The room is on the 
round floor, and oatside one of the windows a flight of 
beps leads down from the verandah to the ground. So 
have always taken care to bolt them myself." 

" When ? " asked Ralston. 

" After dressing for dinner," she replied. " It is the 
ist thing I do before leaving the room." 

Balston leaned back in his chair, as though a momentary 
oxiety were quite relieved. 
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«< It is one of the servants, no donbt/^ he said. " I will 
speak about it afterwards'^; and for the moment the 
matter dropped. 

But Balston returned to the subject before dinner was 
finished. 

" I don't think you need be uneasy, Mrs. Oliver," he 
said. *' The house is guarded by sentinels, as no doubt yoa 
know. They are native levies, of course, but they are quite 
reliable " ; and in this he was quite sincere. So long as 
they wore the uniform, they would be loyal. The time 
might come when they would ask to be allowed to go home. 
That permission would be granted, and it was possible that 
they would be found in arms against the loyal troops 
immediately afterwarda But they would ask to be allowed 
to go first 

** Still," he resumed, " if you carry valuable jewellery 
about with you, it would be as well, I think, if you locked 
it up." 

** I have very little jewellery, and that not valuable," 
said Yiolet, and suddenly her face flushed and she looked 
across the table at Linf orth with a smile. The smile was 
returned, and a minute later the ladies rose. 

The two men were left alone to smoke. 

" You know Mrs. Oliver better than I do," said Ralston. 
*^ I will tell you frankly what I think. It may be a mere 
nothing. There may be no cause for anxiety at alL In any 
case ' anxiety ' is not the word," he corrected himself, and 
went on : " There is a perfectly natural explanation; The 
servants may have opened the window to air the room when 
they were preparing it for the night, and may easily have 
forgotten to latch the bolt afterwards." 

" Yes, I suppose that is the natural explanation," said 
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Linforth, as he lit a cigar. '^ It is hard to conceive any 
other." 

"Theft," replied Ralston, "is the other explanation. 
What I said about the levies is true. I can rely on them. 
Bat the servants — ^that is, perhaps, a different qaestion. 
They are Mohammedans all of them, and we hear a good 
deal about the loyalty of Mohammedans, don^t we ? " he 
said with a smile. " They wear, if not a uniform, a livery. 
All these things are true. But I tell you this, which is no 
less true. Not one of those Mohammedan servants would 
die wearing the livery, acknowledging their service. Every 
one of them, if he fell ill, if he thought that he was going 
to die, would leave my service to-morrow. So I don't count 
on them so much. However, I will make some inquiries, and 
to-morrow we will move Mrs. Oliver to another room." 

He went about the business forthwith, and cross- 
examined his servants one after another. Bat he obtained 
no admission from any one of them. Ko one had touched 
the window. Was a single thing missing of aU that the 
honourable lady possessed ? On their lives, no I 

Meanwhile Linforth sought out Violet Oliver in the 
drawing-room. He found her alone, and she came eagerly 
towards him and took his hands. 

" Oh, Dick," she said, " I am glad you have come back. 
I am nervous." 

" There's no need," said Dick with a laugh. " Let us 
go out." 

He opened the window, but Violet drew back. 

'* No, let us stay here," she said, and passing her arm 
through his she stared for a few moments with a singular 
intentness into the darkness of the garden. 

** Did you 9ee apything f " be ^ked. 

T 
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** No,'* she replied, and he felt the tension of her body 
relax. " No, there's nothing. And since you have come 
back, Dick, I am no longer afraid.'* She looked up at him 
with a smile, and tightened her clasp upon his arm with 
a pretty air of ownership. ** My Dick ! " she said, and 
laughed. 

The door-handle rattled, and Violet proved that she had 
lost her fear. 

** That's Miss Bakton," she said. ** Let us go out,** and 
she slipped out of the window quickly. As quickly Linf orth 
followed her. She was waiting for him in the darkness. 

'^ Dick," she said in a whisper, and she caught hun close 
to her. 

"Violet." 

He looked up to the dark, clear, starlit sky and down to 
the sweet and gentle face held up towards his. That night, 
and in this Indian garden, it seemed to him that his faith 
was proven and made good. With the sense of failme 
heavy upon his soul, he yet found here a woman whose 
trust was not diminished by any failure, who still looked to 
him with confidence and drew comfort and strength from 
his presence, even as he did from hers. Alone in the 
drawing-room she had been afraid ; outside here in the 
garden she had no fear, and no room in her mind for any 
thought of fear. 

" When you spoke about your winclow to-night, Violet,'' 
he said gently, " although I was alarmed for you, although I 
was troubled that you should have cause for alarm " 

" I saw that," said Violet with a smile* 

" Yet I never spoke." 

" Your eyes, your face spoke. Oh, my dear, I watch 
you," and she drew in a breath. " I, am a little afraid of 
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roa.'* She did not laugh. There was nothing provocative 
n her accent. She gpoke with simplicity and troth, now as 
>ften, what was set down to her for a coquetry by those who 
iisliked her. Linf orth was in no doabt, however. Mistake 
ler as he did, he judged her in this respect more troly than 
he worldly wise. She had at the bottom of her heart a 
^reat fear of her lover, a fear that she might lose him, a fear 
hat he might hold her in scorn, if he knew her only half as 
fell as she knew herself. 

^ I don't want yon to be afraid of me,'* he said qnietly. 
' There is no reason for it/* 

" Ton are hard to others if they come in yonr way," she 
eplied, and Linforth stopped. Yes, that was trae. There 
ras his mother in the house under the Sussex Downs. Ho 
lad got his way. He was on the Frontier. The Road now 
rould surely go on. It would be a strange thing if he did 
Lot manage to get some portion of that work entrusted to 
lis hands. He had got his way, but he had been hard, 
tndonbtedly. 

" It is quite true," he answered. " But I have had my 
esson. You need not fear that I shall be anything but very 
;entle towards you." 

" In your thoughts ! " she asked quickly. " That you 
nil be gentle in word and in deed — ^yes, of that I am sure. 
Jut will you think gently of me — always ? That is a differ- 
nt thing." 

" Of course," he answered with a laugh. 

But Violet Oliver was in no mood lightly to be put o£F. 

** Promise me that I " she cried in a low and most pas- 
ionate voice. Her lips trembled as she pleaded ; her dark 
yes besought him, shining starrily. '' Oh, promise that you 
dll think of me gently— that if ever you are inclined to be 
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hard and to jadge me harshly, joa will remember these two 
nights in the dark garden at Peshawnr." 

'^ I shall not forget them/* said Linf orth, and there was 
no longer any levity in his tones. He spoke gravely, and 
more than gravely. There was a note of anxiety, as though 
he were troubled. 

*' I promise,*' he said. 

" Thank you,*' said Violet, simply ; " for I know that jou 
will keep the promise.'* 

" Yes, but you speak " — and the note of trouble was still 
more audible in Linforth's voice — "you speak as if you and 
I were going to part to-morrow morning for the rest of our 
Uves." 

"No," Violet cried quickly and rather sharply. Then 
she moved on a step or two. 

" I interrupted you," she said. " You were saying that 
when I spoke about my window, although you were troubled 
on my account " 

" I felt at the same time some relief," Linforth con- 
tinued. 

" Belief ? " she asked. 

" Yes ; for on my return from Ajmere this morning I 
noticed a change in you." He felt at once Violet's hand 
Bhake upon his arm as she started ; but she did not intermpt 
him by a word. 

" I noticed it at once when we met for the first time 
since we had talked together in the garden, for the first time 
since your hands had lain in mine and your lips touched 
mine. And afterwards it was still there." 

" What change ? " Violet asked. But she asked the 
question in a stifled voii^e and with her faQc averts from 
himt 



i 
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^' There was a constraint, an embarrassment,*' he said. 
'* How can I explain it ? I felt it rather than noticed it by 
risible signs. It seemed to me that you avoided being alone 
^th me. I had a dread that yon regretted the evening in 
he garden, that yon were sorry we had agreed to live our 
ives together." 

Violet did not protest. She did not tarn to him with any 
lenial in her eyes. She walked on by his side with her face 
itill turned away from his, and for a little while she walked 
n silence. Then, as if compelled, she suddenly stopped 
.nd turned. She spoke, too, as if compelled, with a kind of 
lesperation in her voice. 

" Yes, you were right," she cried. " Oh, Dick, you were 
ight. There was constraint, there was embarrassment. I 
rill tell you the reason — ^now." 

" I know it," said Dick with a smile. 

Violet stared at him for a moment. She perceived his 
ontentment. He was now quite unharassed by fear. There 
ras no disappointment, no anger against her. She shook 
er head and said slowly : 

" You can't know it." 

« I do." 
Tell me the reason, then." 

You were frightened by this business of the window." 
, Violet made a movement. She was in the mood to 
>ntradict him. But he went on, and so the mood passed. 

** It was only natural. Here were you in a Frontier town, 
wild town on the borders of a wild country. A window 
olted at dinner-time and unlocked at bed-time — ^it was easy 
) find something sinister in that You did not like to speak 
f it, lest it should trouble your hosts. Yet it weighed on 
on. It occupied your thoughts." 
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** And to that 70a pnt down my embarrassment ? '^ slie 
asked quietly. They had come again to the window of the 
drawing-room. 

**Te8, 1 do," he answered.. 

She looked at him strangely for a few moments. Bat 
the compulsion which she had felt upon her a moment ago 
to speak, was gone. She no longer songht to contradict 
him. Without a word she slipped into the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THB THISF 

Violet Oliver was harassed that night sa she had never 
before been harassed at any moment of her easy life. She 
jled to her room. She stood in front of her mirror, gazing 
helplessly at the reflection of her troubled face. 

" What shall I do ? " she cried piteously. " What shall 
I do ? " 

And it was not antil some minutes had passed that she 
gave a thought to whether her window on this night was 
bolted or not. 

She moved quickly across the room and drew the 
curtains apart. This time the bolt was shot. But she did 
not turn back to her room. She let the curtains fall behind 
her and leaned her forehead against the glass. There was a 
moon to-night, and the quiet garden stretched in front of her 
a place of black shadows and white light. Whether a thief 
lurked in those shadows and watched from them she did not 
now consider. The rattle of a rifle from a sentry near at 
hand gave her confidence ; and all her trouble lay in the 
house behind her. 

She opened her window and stepped out. *' 1 tried to 
speak, but he would not listen. Oh, why did I ever come 
here ? " she cried. " It would have been so easy not to 
have come." 
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Bat even while she cried oat her regrets, they were not 
all the truth. There was still alive within her the longing 
to follow the difficult way — ^the way of fire and stones, as it 
would be for her — ^if only she could I She had made a 
b^inning that night. Yes, she had made a b^inning, 
though nothing had come of it. That was not her fault, 
she assured herself. She had tried to speak ! But conld 
she keep it up ? She tamed and twisted ; she was caught 
in a trap. Passion had trapped her unawares. 

She went back to the room and bolted the window. 
Then again she stood in front of her mirror and gazed at 
herself in thought. 

Suddenly her face changed. She looked up ; an idea 
took shape in her mind. *' Theft," Balston had said. Thas 
had he explained the unbolted window. She must lock up 
what jewels she had. She must be sure to do that. Violet 
Oliver looked towards the window and shivered. It was 
very silent in the room. Fear seized hold of her. It was 
a big room, and furtively she peered into the comers lest 
already hidden behind some curtain the thief should be there. 

But always her eyes returned to the window. If she only 
dared I She ran to her trunks. From one of them she took 
out from its deep hiding-place a small jewel-case — ^a jewel-case 
very like to that one which a few months ago she had sealed 
up in her tent, and addressed to Kohara. She left it on 
her dressing-table. She did not open it. Then she looked 
about her again. It would be the easy way — if only she 
dared I It woald be an easier way than trying again to tell 
her lover what she would have told him to-night, had he only 
been willing to listen. 

She stood and listened, with parted lips. It seemed to 
her that, even in this lighted room, people, unseen people, 
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breathed about her. Then with a little sob in her throat, 
she ran to the window and shot back the bolt. She un- 
dressed hurriedly, placed a lighted candle by her bedside and 
turned out the lights. As soon as she was in bed she blew 
out the candle. She lay in the darkness, shivering with 
fear, regretting what she had done. Every now and then 
a board cracked in the corridor outside the room, as though 
beneath a stealthy footstep. And once inside the room the 
door of a wardrobe sprang open. She would have cried out, 
but terror paralyzed her throat ; and the next moment she 
heard the tread of the sentry outside her window. The 
sound reassured her. There was safety in the heavy regu- 
larity of the steps. It was a soldier who was passing, a 
drilled, trustworthy soldier. " Trustworthy " was the word 
which the Commissioner had used. And lulled by the 
soldier's presence in the garden, Violet Oliver fell asleep. 

But she waked before dawn. The room was still in 
darkness. The moon had sunk. Not a ray of light pene- 
trated from behind the curtains. She lay for a little while 
in bed, listening, wondering whether that window had been 
opened. A queer longing came upon her — a longing to 
thrust back the curtains, so that — if anything happened — 
she might see. That would be better than lying here in the 
dark, knowing nothing, seeing nothing. If she pulled back 
the curtains, there would be a panel of dim light visible, 
however dark the night. 

The longing became a necessity. She could not lie 
there. She sprang out of bed, and hurried across towards 
the window. She had not stopped to light her candle, and 
she held her hands outstretched in front of her. Suddenly, 
as she was half-way across the room, her hands touched 
something soft. 
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She drew ihexn back wiUi a gasp of fright, and stood 
stone-still, stone-cold. She had touched a human face. 
Already the thief was in the room. She stood without a 
cry, without a movement, while her heart leaped and 
fluttered within her bosom. She knew in that moment the 
extremity of mortal fear. 

A loud scratch sounded sharply in the room. A matcli 
spurted into flame, and abore the match there sprang into 
view, framed in the blackness of the room, a wUd and 
menacing dark face. The eyes glittered at her, and 
suddenly a hand was raised as if to strike. And at the 
gesture Yiolet Olirer found her voice. 

She screamed, a loud shrill scream of terror, and even 
as she screamed, in the very midst of her terror, she saw that 
the hand was lowered, and that the threatening face smiled. 
Then the match went out, and darkness cloaked her and 
cloaked the thief again. She heard a quick stealthy move* 
ment, and once more h^ scream rang out. It seemed to 
her ages before any answer came, before she heard the 
sound of hurrying footsteps in the corridors. There was a 
loud rapping upon her door. She ran to it. She heard 
Rahston's voice. 

** What is it ? Open I Open ! " and then in the garden 
the report of a rifle rang loud. 

She turned up the lights, flung a dressing-gown about 
her shoulders and opened the door. Balston was in the 
passage ; behind him she saw lights strangely wavering, and 
other faces. These too wavered strangely. From very far 
away she heard Balston^s voice once more. 

"What is it? What is it?" 

And then she fell forward against him, and sank in a 
swoon upon the floor. 
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Balston lifted her on to her bed and summoned her 
maid. He went out of the house and made inquiries of the 
guard. The sentry's story was explicit, and not to be 
shaken by any cross-examination. He had patrolled that 
side of the house in which Mrs. Oliver's room lay, all night. 
He had seen nothing. At one o'clock in the morning the 
moon sank and the night became very dark. It was about 
three when, a few minutes after passing beneath the 
verandah, and just as he had turned the comer of the 
house, he heard a shrill scream from Mrs. Oliver's room. 
He ran back at once, and as he ran he heard a second 
scream. He saw no one, but he heard a rustling and 
cracking in the bushes, as though a fugitive plunged 
through. He fired in the direction of the noise, and then 
ran with all speed to the spot. He found no one, but the 
bushes were broken. 

Balston W€nt back into the house and knocked at 
Mrs. Oliver's door. The maid opened it. 

" How is Mrs. Oliver ? " he asked, and he heard Violet 
herself reply faintly from the room : 

"I am better, thank you. I was a little frightened, 
that's all." 

^' No wonder," said Balston, and he spoke again to the 
maid. ^' Has anything gone ? Has anything been stolen ? 
There was a jewel-case upon the dressing-table. I saw it." 

The maid looked at him curiously before she answered. 
^Nothing has been touched." 

Then, with a glance towards the bed, the maid stooped 
quickly to a trunk which stood against the wall close by 
the door and then slipped out of the room, closing the door 
behind her. The corridors were now lighted up, as though 
it were still evening and the household had not yet gone 
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to bed. Ralston saw that the maid held a handle in her 
bands. 

** I do not think," she said in a whisper, " that the 
thief came to steal any-thing." She laid some emphasis 
upon the word. 

Balston took the bundle from her hands and stared 
at it. 

" Good Ood ! " he muttered. He was astonished, and 
more than astonished. There was something of horror in 
his low exclamatioD. He looked at the maid. She was 8 
woman of fortj. She had the look of a capable woman. 
She was certainly quite self-possessed. 

*' Does your mistress know of this ? " he asked. 
The maid shook her head. 

^' No, sir. I saw it upon the floor before she came to< 
I hid it between the trunk and the wall." She spoke with 
an ear to the door of the room in which Violet lay, and in 
a low voice. 

"Good I" said Ralston. "You had better tell her 
nothing of it for the present. It would only frighten 
her." As he ended he heard Violet Oliver call out : 
"Adelal Adela 1 " 

" Mrs. Oliver wants me," said the maid, as she slipped 
back into the bedroom. 

Ralston walked slowly back down the corridor into the 
great hall. He was carrying the bundle in his hands, and 
his face was very grave. He saw Dick Linf orth in the hall, 
and before he spoke he looked upwards to the galleries 
which ran round it. Even when he had assured him- 
self that there was no one listening, he spoke in a low 
voice : 

" Do you see this, Linforth ? " 
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He held out the bundle. There was a thick cloth, a sort 
of pad of cotton, and some thin stroDg cords. 

** These were found in Mrs. Oliver's room." 

He laid the things upon the table, and Linforth turned 
them over, startled as Balston had been. 

" I don't understand," he said. 

** They were left behind," said Ralston. 

"By the thief ?" 

^' If he was a thief " ; and again Linforth said : 

" I don't understand." 

But there was now more of anger, more of horror in his 
voice, than surprise ; and as he spoke he took up the pad 
of cotton wool. 

" You do understand," said Balston, quietly. 

Linforth's fingers worked. That pad of cotton seemed 
to him more sinister than even the cords. 

** For her I " he cried, in a quiet but dangerous voice. 
" For Violet I " and at that moment neither noticed his 
utterance of her Christian name. " Let me only find the 
man who entered her room I " 

Balston looked steadily at Linforth. 

" Have you any suspicion as to who the man is ? " he 
asked. 

There was a momentary silence in that quiet hall. Both 
men stood looking at each other. 

" It can't be I " said Linforth at length. But he spoke 
rather to himself than to Balston. " It can't be I " 

Balston did not press the question. 

" It's the insolence of the thing which angers me," he 
said. " We must wait until Mrs. Oliver can tell us what 
happened, what she saw. Meanwhile she knows nothing 
of those articles, There is »o need that she should know," 
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He left Liuf orth standing in the hall, and went np the 
Btainu When he reached the gallery, he leaned over qnietlj 
and looked down. 

Linf orth was still standing by the table, fingering the 
cotton pad. 

Ralston heard him say again in a voice which was 
donbtf ol now rather than incrednlons : 

" It can't be he I He wonld not dare I " 

Bat no name was uttered* 



CHAPTER XXIX 

MBS. OLIVER BIDES THB0U6H PESHA\rUB 

Violet Oliver told her story later during that day. But 
there was a certain hesitation in her maimer which puzzled 
Balston at all events amongst her audience. 

" When you went to your room," he asked, " did you find 
the window again unbolted ? " 

** No," she replied. " It was really my fault last night. 
I felt the heat oppressive. I opened the window myself and 
went out on to the verandah* When I came back I think 
that I did not bolt it." 

" You forgot ? " asked Balston in surprise. 

But this was not the only surprising element in the 
story. 

<^ When you touched the man, he did not close with yon, 
he made no effort to silence you ? " Ralston said. '^ That is 
strange enough. But that he should strike a match, that 
he should let you see his face quite clearly — that's what 
I don't understand. It looks, Mrs. Oliver, as if he almost 
wanted you to recognize him." 

Balston turned in his chair sharply towards her. *^ Did 
you recognize him ? " he asked. 

" Yes," Violet Oliver replied. " At least I think I did. 
I think I had seen him before." 

Here at all events it was clear that she was concealing 
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nothiDg. She was obviously as puzzled as Ralston was 
himself. 

^' Where had you seen him ? *' he asked, and the answer 
increased his astonishment. 

^' In Calcutta,*' she answered. ** It was the same man 
or one very like him. I saw him on three successive evenings 
in the Maidan, when I was driving there.'* 

"In Calcutta?" cried Ralston. "Some months ago, 
then ? " 

"Yes." 

" How did you come to notice him in the Maidan ? '* 

Mrs. Oliver shivered slightly as she answered : 

" He seemed to be watching me. I thought so at the 
time. It made me uncomfortable. Now I am sure. He 
was watching me," and she suddenly came forward a 
step. 

" I should like to go away to-day if you and your sister 
won't mind," she pleaded. 

Ralston's forehead clouded. 

" Of course, I quite understand," he said ; " and if you 
wish to go we can't prevent you. But you leave us rather 
helpless, don't you ? — as you alone can identify the man. 
Besides, you leave yourself too in danger." 

" But I shall go far away," she urged. " As it is, I am 
going back to England in a month." 

"Yes," RaLston objected. "But you have not yet 
started, and if the man followed you from Calcutta to 
Peshawur, he may follow you from Peshawur to Bombay." 

Mrs. Oliver drew back with a start of terror, and Ralston 
instantly took back his words. 

" Of course, we will take care of you on your way south. 
You may rely on that," he said with a smile. " But if you 
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could bring yourself to stay here for a day or two I should 
be much obliged. You see, it is impossible to fix the man's 
identity from a description, and it is really important that 
he should be caught." 

"Yes, I understand," said Violet Oliver, and she 
reluctantly consented to stay. 

" I thank you," said Ealston, and he looked at her with 
a smile. " There is one more thing which I should like you 
to do. I should like you to ride out with me this afternoon 
through Peshawur. The story of last night will already be 
known in the bazaars. Of that you may be very sure. And 
it would be a good thing if you were seen to ride through 
the city quite unconcerned." 

Violet Oliver drew back from the ordeal which Ealston 
so calmly proposed to her. 

" I shall be with you," he said. " There will be no 
danger — or at all events no danger that Englishwomen are 
unprepared to face in this country." 

The appeal to her courage served Ralston*s turn. Violet 
raised her head with a little jerk of pride. 

"Certainly I will ride with you this afternoon through 
Peshawur," she said ; and she went out of the room and 
left Ralston alone. 

He sat at his desk, trying to puzzle out the enigma of 
the night. The more he thought upon it, the further he 
seemed from any solution. There was the perplexing 
behaviour of Mrs. Oliver herself. She had been troubled, 
greatly troubled, to find her window unbolted on two 
successive nights after she had taken care to bolt it. 
Yet on the third night she actually unbolted it herself, and, 
leaving it unbolted, blew out her light and went to bed. It 
seemed incre4i]^le tl]iat she should so utterly have forgotten 

u 
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her f ears. But BtiU more bewildering was ihe conduot of 
ihe intmder. 

Upon that point he took Linf orth into his connsels. 

** I can't make head or tail of it," he cried. *' Here the 
fellow is in the dark room, with his cords and the thick doth 
and the pad. Mrs. Oliver touches him. He knows that 
his presence is revealed to her. She is within reacL And 
she stands paralyzed by fear, unable to cry out. Tet he 
does nothing except light a match and give her a chance 
to recognize his face. He does not seize her, he does not 
stifle her voice, as he could have done — ^yes, as he could 
have done, before she could have uttered a cry. He strikes 
a match and shows her his face." 

** So that he might see hers," said Linf orth. 

Balston shook his head. He was not satisfied with that 
explanation. But Linforth had no other to offer. 

" Have you any clue to the man ? " 

" None," said Ealston. 

He rode out with Mrs. Oliver that afternoon down from 
his house to the Gate of the City. Two men of his levies 
rode at a distance of twenty paces behind them. But these 
were his invariable escort. He took no unusual precautions. 
There were no extra police in the streets. He went out 
with his guest at his side for an afternoon ride as if notiiiiig 
whatever had occurred. Mrs. Oliver played her part well. 
She rode with her head erect and her eyes glancing boldly 
over the crowded streets. Curious glances were directed at 
her, but she met them without agitation. Balston observed 
her with a growing admu»tion. 

"Thank you," he said warmly. "I know this can 
hardly be a. pleasant experience for you. But it is good for 
these people here to know that nothing the;^ can do will 
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make any differenoe--no, not enough to alter the mere 
routine of onr lives. Let us go forward.*' 

They turned to the left at the head of the main 
thoroughfare, and passed at a walk, now through the open 
spaces where the booths were erected, now through winding 
narrow streets between high houses. Violet Oliver, though 
she held her head high and her eyes were steady, rode with 
a fluttering heart. In front of them, about them, and 
behind them the crowd of people thronged, tribesmen from 
the hills, Mohammedans and Hindus of the city ; from the 
upper windows the lawyers and merchants looked down 
upon them ; and Violet held all of them in horror. 

The occurrence of last night had inflicted upon her a 
heavier shock than either Balston imagined or she herself 
had been aware until she had ridden into the town. The 
dark wild face suddenly springing into view above the 
lighted match was as vivid and terrible to her still as a 
nightmare to a child. She was afraid that at any moment 
she might see that face again in the throng of faces. Her 
heart sickened with dread at the thought, and even though 
she should not see him, at every step she looked upon twenty 
of his like — kinsmen, perhaps, brothers in blood and race. 
She shrank from them in repulsion, and she shrank from 
them in fear. Every nerve of her body seemed to cry out 
against the folly of this ride. 

*^ What were they two and the two levies behind them 
against the throng ? Four at the most against thousands 
at the least ? '* 

She touched Salston timidly on the arm. 

"Might we go home now?" she asked, in a voice 
which trembled; and he looked suddenly and anxiously 
into her face^ 
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** Certainly," he said, and he wheeled his horse rounds 
keeping close to her as she wheeled hers. 

** It is all right," he said, and his voice took on an 
nnosnal friendliness. *^ We have not far to go. It was 
brave of you to have come, and I am very grateful. We 
ask much of the Englishwomen in India, and because they 
never fail ns, we are apt to ask too much. I asked too 
much of you." Violet responded to the flick at her 
national pride. She drew herself up and straightened her 
back. 

*' No/' she said, and she actually counterfeited a smile. 
"No. It's aU right." 

" I asked more than I had a right to ask," he continued 
remorsefully. " I am sorry. I have lived too much amongst 
men. That's the truth. One becomes inconsiderate to 
women. It's ignorance, not want of good will. Look I " 
To distract her thoughts, he b^an to point her out honses 
and people which were of interest. 

"Do you see that sign there, * Bahadur Gobind, 
Barrister-at-Law, Cambridge, B.A.,' on the first floor over 
the cookshop ? Yes, he is the genuine article. He went 
to Cambridge and took his degree, and here he is back 
again. Take him for all in all, he is the most seditions 
man in the city. Meanly seditious. It only runs to 
writing letters over a pseudonym in the native papers. 
Now look up. Do you see that very respectable white- 
bearded gentleman on the balcony of his house ? Well^ 
his daughter-in-law disappeared one day when her husband 
was away from home — disappeared altogether. It had 
been a great grief to the old gentleman that she had borne 
no son to inherit the family fortune* So naturally people 
began to talk. She was found subsequently under the 
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floor of Uie honse, and it cost that respectable old gentle- 
man twenty thousand rupees to get himself acqoitted." 

Balston pnlled himself up with a jerk, realizing that 
this was not the most appropriate story which he could have 
told to a lady with the overstrained nerves of Mrs. Oliver. 

He turned to her with a fresh apology upon his lips. 
But the apology was never spoken. 

" What's the matter, Mrs. Oliver ? " he asked. 

She had not heard the story of the respectable old 
gentleman. That was clear. They were riding through 
an open oblong space of ground dotted with trees. There 
were shops down the middle, two rows backing upon a 
stream, and shops again at the sides. Mrs. Oliver was 
gazing with a concentrated look across the space, and the 
people who crowded it towards an opening of an alley 
between two houses. But fixed though her gaze was, there 
was no longer any fear in her eyes. Bather they expressed 
a keen interest, a strong curiosity. 

Balston's eyes followed the direction of her gaze. At 
the comer of the alley there was a shop wherein a man sat 
rounding a stick of wood with a primitive lathe. He made 
the lathe revolve by working a stringed bow with his right 
hand, while his left hand worked the chisel and his right 
foot directed it. His limbs were making three different 
motions with an absence of effort, which needed much 
practice, and for a moment Balston wondered whether it 
was the ingenuity of the workman which had attracted 
her. But in a moment he saw that he was wrong. 

There were two men standing in the mouth of the alley, 
both dressed in white from head to foot. One stood a little 
behind, with the hood of his cloak drawn forward over his 
head, so that it was impossible to discern his face. The 
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other stood forward, a tall dim man witK the elegance and 
the grace of youth. It was at this man Violet Oliyer was 
looking. 

Kalston looked again at her, and as he looked the colour 
rose into her cheeks; there came a look of sympathy, 
perhaps of pity, into her eyes. Almost her lips began to 
smQe. Balston tnmed his head again towards the allej, 
and he started in his saddle. The yonng man had raised 
his head. He was gazing fixedly towards them. His 
featnres were revealed, and Balston knew them well. 

He turned quickly to Mrs. Oliver. 

"Ton know that man ? " 

The colour deepened upon her face. 

« It is the Prince of Ohiltistan." 

" But you know him ? " Balston insisted. 

" I have met him in London," said Violet Oliver. 

So Shere Ali was in Peshawur, when he should have 
been in Ohiltistan ! "Why?" 

Balston put the question to himself, and looked to his 
companion for the answer. The colour upon her face, the 
interest, the sympathy of her eyes, gave him the answer. 
This was the woman, then, whose image stood before Shere 
Ali's memories and hindered him from marrying one of his 
own race I Just with that sympathy and that keen interest 
does a woman look upon the man who loves her and whose 
love she does not return. Moreover, there was Linforth's 
hesitation. Linf orth had admitted there was an English- 
woman for whom Shere Ali cared, had admitted it reluctantly^ 
had extenuated her thoughtlessness, had pleaded for her. 
Oh, without a doubt Mrs. Oliver was the woman ! 

There flashed before Balston's eyes the picture of 
Linforth standing in the hall, turning over the cords and 
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he cotton pad and the thick cloth. Balston looked down 
kgain upon him from the gallery and heard his voice, saying 
n a whisper: 

«' It can't be he 1 It can't be he I " 

What wonld Linf orth say when he knew that Shere Ali 
fas lm*king in Peshawur ? 

Balston [was still gazing at Shere Ali when the man 
)ehind the Prince made a movement. He flung back the 
iood from his face, and, disclosing his features, looked boldly 
owards the riders. 

A cry rang out at Ealston's side, a woman's cry. He 
umed in his saddle and saw Violet Oliver, The colour 
lad suddenly fled from her dieeks. They were blanched. 
Che sympathy had gone from her eyes, and in its place, stark 
error looked out from them. She swayed in her saddle. 

" Do you see that man ? " she cried, pointing with her 
land. " The man behind the Prince ? The man who has 
hrown back his cloak ? " 

** Yes, yes, I see him," answered Balston, impatiently. 

" It was he who crept into my room last night." 

" You are sure ? " 

" Could I forget I Could I forget I " she cried ; and at 
bat moment, the man touched Shere Ali on the sleeve, and 
hey both fled out of sight into the alley. 

There was no doubt left in Balston's mind. It was 
(here Ali who had planned the abduction of Mrs. Oliver, 
t was his companion who had failed to carry it out. 
lalston turned to the levies behind him. 

'* Quick I Into that alley I Fetch me those two men 
rho were standing there I " 

The two levies pressed their horses through the crowd, 
lut the alley was empty when they came to it. 



CHAPTEE XXX 

THE NEEDED IXPLE^IENT 

Ralston rode home with an uncomfortable recollection of 
the little dinner-party in Calcutta at which Hatch had told 
his story of the Englishwoman in Mecca. Had that story 
fired Shere Ali ? The time for questions had passed ; but 
none the less this particular one would force itself into the 
front of his mind. 

" I would have done better never to have meddled," he 
said to himself remorsefully — even while he gave his ordeis 
for the apprehension of Shere Ali and his companion. For 
he did not allow his remorse to hamper his action ; he set a 
strong guard at the gates of the city, and gave orders that 
within the gates the city should be methodically searched 
quarter by quarter. 

" I want them both laid by the heels," he said ; " but, 
above all, the Prince. Let there be no mistake. I want 
Shere Ali lodged in the gaol here before nightfall ; " and 
Linforth's voice broke in rapidly upon his words. 

" Can I do anything to help ? What can I do ?" 

Balston looked sharply up from his desk. There had 
been a noticeable eagerness, a noticeable anger in Linforth's 
voice. 

" You ? " said Ralston, quietly. " Ton want to help? 
Ton were Shere Ali*s friend." 

Ralston smiled as he spoke, but there was no hint of 
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irony in either words or smile. It was a smile rather of 
tolerance, and almost of regret — ^the smile of a man who was 
well accustomed to seeing the flowers and decorative 
things of life wither over quickly, and yet was still alert and 
not indifferent to the change. His work for the moment 
was done. He leaned back thoughtf ally in his chair. He 
no longer looked at Linforth. His one quick glance had 
shown him enough. 

" So it's all over, eh ? " he said, as he played with his 
paper-knife. " Summer mornings on the CherwelL Travels 
in the Dauphin^. The Meije and the Aiguilles d'Arves. 
Oh, I know." Linforth moved as he stood at the side of 
Ealston's desk, but the set look upon his face did not 
change. And Balston went on. There came a kind of 
gentle mockery into his voice. " The shared ambitions, the 
concerted plans — gone, and not even a regret for them left, 
eh ? T&mpi jpassato ! Pretty sad, too, when you come to 
think of it I " 

But Linforth made no answer to Ralston*s probings. 
Violet Oliver's instinct had taught her the truth, which 
Ealston was now learning. Linforth could be very hard. 
There was nothing left of the friendship which through many 
years had played so large a part in his life. A woman had 
intervened, and Linforth had shut the door upon it, had 
sealed his mind against its memories, and his heart against 
its claims. The evening at La Grave in the Dauphin^ had 
borne its fruit. Linforth stood there white with anger 
against Shere Ali, hot to join in the chase. Balston under- 
stood that if ever he should need a man to hunt down that 
quarry through peril and privations, here at bis hand was 
the man on whom he could rely. 

Linf orth's eager voice broke in again : 
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" What can I do to help ? '* 

Balston looked up once more. 

" Nothing — ^f or the moment. U Shere Ali is captured 
in Peshawur — nothing at all." 

" Bnt if he eacapea I *' 

Balston shrugged his shonlders. Then he filled his pipe 
and lit it. 

"If he escapes — why, then your turn may come. I 
make no promises," he added quickly, as Linforth, bja 
movement, betrayed his satisfaction. " It is not, indeed, in 
my power to promise. But there may come work for you— 
difficult work, dangerous work, prolonged work. For this 
outrage can^t go unpunished. In any case," he ended with 
a smile, " the Boad goes on." 

He turned again to his office-table, and Linforth weni 
out of the room. 

The task which Balston had in view for Linforth came 
by a long step nearer that night. For all night the seaidi 
went on throughout the city, and the searchers were still 
empty-handed in the morning. Ahmed Ismail had laid 
plans too cunningly. Shere Ali was to be compromised, 
captured. There was to be a price upon his head, but tte 
head was not to fall. And while the search went on from 
quarter to quarter of Peshawur, the Prince and his attendant 
were already out in the darkness upon the hills. 

Balston telegraphed to the station on the Malakand Ft^ 
to the fort at Jammd, even to Landi Khotal, at the far 
of the Khyber Pass, but Shere Ali had not travelled 
any one of the roads those positions commanded. 

" I had Uttle hope, indeed, that he would," said BaWofl 
with a shrug of the shoulders. " He has given us the dip- 
We shall not catch up with him now." 
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He was standing with Linforth at the mouth of the well 
vhich irrigated his garden. The water was drawn up after 
he Persian plan. A wooden vertical wheel wound np the 
)ucket, and this wheel was made to revolve by a horizontal 
vheel with the spokes projecting beyond the rim and fitting 
nto similar spokes upon the vertical wheeL A bullock, with 
b bandage over its eyes, was harnessed to the horizontal 
vheel, and paced slowly round and round, turning it ; while 
b boy sat on the bullock's back and beat it with a stick. 
3oth men stood and listened to the groaning and creaking 
)f the wheels for a few moments, and then Linforth said : 

" So, after all, you mean to let him go ? " 

" No, indeed,'* answered Ealston. " Only now we shall 
lave to fetch him out of Chiltistan.'' 

« Will they give him up ? " 

Balston shook his head. 

" No.'* He turned to Linforth with a smile. " I once 
leard the Political Officer described as the man who stands 
)etween the soldier and his medal. Well, I have tried to 
tand just in that spot as far as Ohiltistan is concerned. 
3ut I have not succeeded. The soldier will get his medal 
n Ghiltistan this year. I have had telegrams this morning 
rem Lahore. A punitive force has been gathered at 
iTowshera. The preparations have been going on quietly 
or a few weeks. It will start in a few days. I shall go 
vith it as Political Officer." 

" You will take me ? " Linforth asked eagerly. 

"Yes," Ealston answered. "I mean to take you. I 
old you yesterday there might be service for you." 

« In Ohiltistan ? " 

" Or beyond," replied Ralston. " Shere Ali may give 
18 the slip again." 
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He was thinking of the arid rocky borders of Turkestan, 
whither flight would be eaqr, and where capture would be 
most difficult. It was to that work that Balston, lookmg 
far ahead, had in his mind dedicated young Liiiforth, 
knowing well that he would count its difficulties light in the 
ardour of his pursuit. Anger would spur him, and fiie 
Boad should be held out as his reward. Balston listened 
again to the groaning of the water-wheel, and watched the 
hooded bullock circle round and round with patient un- 
varying pace, and the little boy on its back making no 
difference whatever with a long stick. 

*^ Look I " he said. *^ There's an emblem of the Indian 
Administration. The wheels creak and groan, the bullock 
goes on round and round with a bandage over its eyes, and 
the little boy on its back cuts a fine important figure, and 
looks as if he were doing ever so much, and somehow 
the water comes up — that's the great thing, the water is 
fetched up somehow and the land watered. When I am 
inclined to be despondent, I come and look at my water- 
wheel." He turned away and walked back to the honse 
with his hands folded behind his back and his head bent 
forward. 

" You are despondent now ? " Linf orth asked. 

" Yes," replied Ralston with a rare and sudden outburst 
of confession. "You, perhaps, will hardly understand. 
Yqu are young. You have a career to make. You have 
particular ambitions. This trouble in Chiltistan is yonr 
opportunity. But it's my sorrow — ^it*s almost my failure." 
He turned his face towards Linforth with a whimsical 
smile. " I have tried to stand between the soldier and bis 
medal. I wanted to extend our political influence there- 
yes. Because that makes for peace, and it makes for good 
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[ovemment. The tribes lose their fear that their inde- 
^ndence will be assailed ; they come in time to the Political 
)i&cer for advice, they lay their private quarrels and fends 
»efore him for arbitration. That has happened in many 
alleys, and I had always a hope that though Chiltistan has 
. ruling Prince, the same sort of thing might in time 
lappen there. Yes, even at the cost of the Boad,** and 
gain his very taking smile illumined for a moment his 
rorn face. " But that hope is gone now. A force will go 
ip and demand Shere Ali. Shere Ali will not be given up. 
Hven were the demand not made, it would make no 
ifference. He will not be many days in Chiltistan before 
/hiltistan is in arms. Already I have sent a messeuger 
p to the fiesident, telling him to come down." 

« And then ? " asked Linf orth. 

Ralston shrugged his shoulders. 

*' More or less fighting, more or less loss, a few villages 
tnmt, and the only inevitable end. We shall either take 
ver the country or set up another Prince.'* 

" Set up another Prince ? " exclaimed Linforth in a 
tartled voice. " In that case " 

Balston broke in upon him with a laugL 

'* Oh, man of one idea, in any case the Boad will go on 
o the foot of the Hindu Eush. That's the price which 
Dhiltistan must pay as security for future peace — the military 
oad through Kohara to the foot of the Hindu Kush." 

Linforth's face cleared, and he said cheerfully : 

*^ It's strange that Shere Ali doesn't realize that himself I " 

The cheerfulness of his voice, as much as his words, 
ansed Balston to stop and turn upon his companion in a 
loment of exasperation. 

*' Perhaps he does," he exclaimed, and then he proceeded 
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to pay a tribute to the young Prince of Chiltistan whieh 
took Linf orth fairly by surprise. 

" Don't you understand — ^you who know him, you who 
grew up with him, you who were his friend ? He's a man. 
I know these hill-people — and like every other Englishman 
who has served among them, I love them — knowing their 
faults. Shere Ali has the faults of the Pathan, or some of - 
them. He has their vanity ; he has, if you like, their 
fanaticism. But he's a man. He's flattered and petted 
like a lap-dog, he's played with like a toy. WeU, he's 
neither a lap-dog nor a toy, and he takes the flattery and 
the petting seriously. He thinks it's meant^ and he behaves 
accordingly. What, then ? The toy is thrown down on 
the ground, the lap-dog is kicked into the comer. But he's 
not a lap-dog, he's not a toy. He's a man. He has a man's 
resentments, a man's wounded heart, a man's determination 
not to submit to flattery one moment and humiliation the 
next. So he strikes. He tries to take the white, soft, pretty 
thing which has been dangled before his eyes and snatched 
away — ^he tries to take her by force, and fails. He goes back 
to his own people, and strikes. Do you blame him ? Would 
you rather he sat down and grumbled and bragged of his 
successes, and took to drink, as more than one down south 
has done ? Perhaps so. It would be more comfortable if 
he did. But which of the pictures do you admire ? Which 
of the two is the better man ? For me, the man who strikes 
— even if I have to go up into his country and exact the 
penalty afterwards. Shere Ali is one of the best of the 
Princes. But he has been badly treated, and so he most 
suffer." 

Balston repeated his conclusion with a savage irony. 
" That's the whole truth. He's one of the best of them. 
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[lierefore he doesn*t take bad treatment with a servile 
latitude. Therefore he must snffer still more. But the 
ault in the beginning was not his." 

Thus it fell to Balston to explain, twentjHsix years later, 
he saying of a long-forgotten Political Officer which had 
eemed so dark to Colonel Dewes when it was uttered in the 
ittle fort in Chiltistan. There was a special danger for the 
)eat in the upbringing of the Indian princes in England. 

Linf orth flushed as he listened to the tirade, but he made 
Lo answer. Ralston looked at him keenly, wondering with 
b queer amusement whether he had not blunted the keen 
dge of that tool which he was keeping at his side because 
le foresaw the need of it. But there was no sign of any 
oftening upon Linforth*s face. He could be hard, but, on 
he other hand, when he gave his faith he gave it without 
eserve. Almost every word which Ralston had spoken had 
«emed to him an aspersion upon Violet Oliver. He said 
lothing, for he had learned to keep silence. But his anger 
i^as hotter than ever against Shere Ali, since but for Shere 
ili the aspersions would never have been cast. 



CHAPTEE XXXI 

AN OLD TOMB AND A NEW SHRINE 

The messenger whom Balston sent with a sealed letter to 
the Resident at Kohara left Peshawnr in the afternoon and 
travelled np the road by way of Dir and the Lowari Pass. 
He travelled quickly, spending little of his time at the rest- 
houses on the way, and yet arrived no sooner on that 
account. It was not he at all who brought his news to 
Kohara. Neither letter nor messenger, indeed, ever reached 
the Besident*s door, although Captain Phillips learned 
something of the letter's contents a day before the 
messenger was due. A queer, and to use his own epithet, 
a dramatic stroke of fortune aided him at a very critical 
moment. 

It happened in this way. While Captain Phillips was 
smoking a cheroot as he sat over his correspondence in the 
morning, a servant from the great Palace on the hill 
brought to him a letter in the Khan's own handwriting. 
It was a flowery letter, and invoked many blessings upon 
the Khan's faithful friend and brother, and wound up with 
a single sentence, like a lady's postscript, in which the 
whole object of the letter was contained. Would his 
Excellency the Captain, in spite of his overwhelming duties, 
of which the Khan was well aware, since they all tended to 
the great benefit and prosperity of his State, be kind enougli 
to pay a visit to the Khan that day ? 
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" What's the old rascal up to now ? " thought Captain 
Phillips. He replied, with less ornament and fewer flourishes, 
that he would come after breakfast ; and mounting his horse 
at the appointed time he rode down through the wide street 
of Kohara and up the hill at the end, on the terraced slopes 
of which climbed the gardens and mud walls of the Palace. 
He was led at OQce into the big reception-room with the 
painted walls and the silver-gilt chairs, where the Khan had 
once received his son with a loaded rifle across his knees. 
The Ehan was now seated with his courtiers about him, and 
was carving the rind of a pomegranate into patterns, like a 
man with his thoughts far away. But he welcomed Captain 
Phillips with alacrity, and at once dismissed his Court. 

Captain Phillips settled down patiently in his chair. He 
was well aware of the course the interview would take. The 
Khan would talk away without any apparent aim for an 
hour or two hours, passing carelessly from subject to sub- 
ject, and then suddenly the important question would be 
asked, the important subject mooted. On this occasion, 
however, the Khan came with unusual rapidity to his point. 
A few inqmries as to the Captain^s health, a short oration 
on the backwardness of the crops, a lengthier one upon his 
jQdelity to and friendship for the British Government and 
the miserable return ever made to him for it, and then 
came a question ludicrously inapposite and put with the 
solemn naiveti of a child. 

'' I suppose you know," said the Khan, tugging at his 
great grey beard, " that my grandfather married a fairy for 
one of his wives ? " 

It was on the strength of such abrupt questions that 
strangers were apt to think that the Khan had fallen into 
his second childhood before his time. But the Resident 
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knew his man. He was aware that the Khan was watclimg 
for his answer. He sat np in his chair and answered 
politely : 

" So, your Highness, I have heard.** 

'* Yes, it is true,*' continned the Khan. ** Moreover, the 
fairy bore him a daughter who is still alive, though very 
old.'* 

'' So there is stiU a fairy in the family,** replied Captain 
Phillips, pleasantly, while he wondered what in the world 
the Khan was driving at. ^ Yes, indeed, I know that. 
For only a week. ago I was asked by a poor man up the 
valley to secure your Highnesses intercession. It seems that 
he is much plagued by a fairy who has taken possession of 
his house, and since your Highness is related to the fairies 
he would be very grateful if you would persuade the faiiy 
to go away.** 

" I know,** said the Khan, gravely. ** The case has 
already been brought to me. The fellow toiU open closed 
boxes in his house, and the fairy resents it.** 

" Then your Highness has exorcised the fairy ? '* 

'^ No ; I have forbidden him to open boxes in his 
house,*' said the Khan ; and then, with a smile, '* But it was 
not of him we were speaking, but of the fairy in my 
family." 

He leaned forward and his voice shook. 

" She sends me warnings, Captain Sahib. Two nights 
^g^i ^7 ^® fl^^ stone where the fairies dance, she heard 
them — the voices of an innumerable multitude in the air, 
talking the Chilti tongue — talking of trouble to come in the 
near days." 

He spoke with burning eyes fixed upon the Resident, and 
with his fingers playing nervously in and out among the 
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hairs of his beard. Whether the Khan really believed the 
story of the fairies — there is nothing more usual than a 
belief in fairies in the countries bordered by the snow-peaks 
of the Hindu Kush-~<>r whether he used the story as a 
blind to conceal the real source of his fear, the Besident 
could not decide. But what he did know was this : The 
Ehan of Ghiltistan was desperately afraid. A whole pro- 
gramme of reform was sketched out for the Captain's 
hearing. 

"I have been a good friend to the English, Captain 
Sahib. I have kept my Mullahs and my people quiet all 
these yeais. There are things which might be better, as 
yopr Excellency has courteously pointed out to me, and the 
words have never been forgotten. The taxes, no doubt, are 
veiy burdensome, and it may be the caravans from Bokhara 
and Central Asia should pay less to the treasury as they pass 
through Chiltistan, and perhaps I do unjustly in buying 
what I want from them at my own price." Thus he 
delicately described the system of barefaced robbery which 
he practised on the traders who passed southwards to India 
through Chiltistan. ^^But these things can be altered. 
Moreover," and here he spoke with an air of distinguished 
virtue, " I propose to sell no more of my people into slavery 
— ^No, and to give none of them, not even the youngest, as 
presents to my friends. It is quite true, of course, that the 
wood which I sell to the merchants of Peshawur is cut and 
brought down by forced labour, but next year I am thinking 
of paying. I have been a good friend to the English all 
my life, Captain Sahib." 

Captain Phillips had heard promises of the kind before, 
and accounted them at their true value. But he had never 
heard them delivered with so earnest a protestation. And 
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he rode away from the Palace with the disturbing conviction 
that there was something new in the wind of which he did 
not know. 

He rode np the valley, pondering what that sometbiiig 
new might be. Hill-side and plain were ablaze with antnmn 
colours. The fruit in the orchards — peaches, apples, and 
grapes — was ripe, and on the river-bank the gold of the 
willows glowed among thickets of red rose. High np on 
the hills, field rose above field, supported by stone walls. 
In the bosom of the valley groups of great walnut-trees 
marked where the villages stood. 

Captain Phillips rode through the villages. Everywhere 
he was met with smiling faces and courteous salutes ; bat 
he drew no comfort from them. The Chilti would smile 
pleasantly while he was fitting his knife in under your fifth 
rib. Only once did Phillips receive a hint that something 
was amiss, but the hint was so elusive that it did no more 
than quicken his uneasiness. 

He was riding over gi-ass, and came silently upon a man 
whose back was turned to him. 

" So, Dadu," he said quietly, " you must not open closed 
boxes any more in your house." 

The man jumped round. He was not merely surprised, 
he was startled. 

" Your Excellency rides up the valley ? *' he cried, and 
almost he barred the way. 

"Why not, Dadu?" 

Dadu's face became impassive. 

" It is as your Excellency wills. It is a good day for 
a ride," said Dadu ; and Captain Phillips rode on. 

It might, of course, have been that the man had been 
startled merely by the unexpected voice behind him ; and 
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the question which had leaped from his month might have 
meant nothing at alL Captain Phillips turned round in his 
saddle. Dadu was still standing where he had left him, and 
was following the rider with his eyes. 

"I wonder if there is anything up the valley which 
I ought to know about ? " Captain Phillips said to himself, 
and he rode forward now with a watchful eye. The hills 
began to close in ; the bosom of the valley to narrow. 
Nine miles from Kohara it became a defile through which 
the river roared between low precipitous cliffs. Above the 
cliffs on each side a level of stony ground, which here and 
there had been cleared and cultivated, stretched to the 
mountain walls. At one point a great fan of dibris spread 
out from a side valley. Across this fan the track mounted, 
and then once more the valley widened out. On the river's 
edge a roofless ruin of a building, with a garden run wild 
at one end of it, stood apart. A few hundred yards beyond 
there was a village buried among bushes, and then a deep 
nullah cut clean across the valley. It was a lonely and a 
desolate spot. Yet Captain Phillips never rode across the 
fan of shale and came within sight of it but his imagination 
began to people it with living figures and a surge of wild 
events. He reined in his horse as he came to the brow of 
the hill, and sat for a moment looking downwards. Then 
he rode very quickly a few yards down the hill. Before, he 
and his horse had been standing out clear against the sky. 
Now, against the background of grey and brown he would 
be an unnoticeable figure. 

He halted again, but this time his eyes, instead of roving 
over the valley, were fixed intently upon one particular 
spot. Under the wall of the great ruined building he had 
seen something move. He made sure now of what the 
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something was. There were half a dozen horses — no, seven 
— seven horses tethered apart from each other, and not a 
sjce for any one of them. Captain Phillips felt his blood 
quicken. The Khan's protestations and Dadn's startled 
question had primed him to expectation. Cautiously he 
rode down into the valley, and suspense grew upon him as 
he rode. It was a still, windless day, and noise carried 
far. The only sound he heard was the sound of the stones 
rattling under the hoofs of his horse. But in a little while 
he reached turf and level ground, and so rode forward in 
silence. When he was within a couple of hundred yards of 
the ruin he halted and tied up his horse in a grove of trees. 
Thence he walked across an open space, passed beneath the 
remnant of a gateway into a court and» crossing the court, 
threaded his way through a network of narrow alleyfl 
between crumbling mud walls. As he advanced the sonnd 
of a voice reached his ears — a deep monotonous voice, which 
spoke with a kind of rhythm. The words Phillips could 
not distinguish, but there was no need Uiat he should. 
The intonation, the flow of the sentences, told him clearly 
enough that somewhere beyond was a man praying. And 
then he stopped, for other voices broke suddenly in with 
loud and, as it seemed to Phillips, with fierce appeals. 
But the appeals died away, the one voice again took up the 
prayer, and again Phillips stepped forward. 

At the end of the alley he came to a doorway in a high 
wall. There was no door. He stood on the threshold of 
the doorway and looked in. He looked into a court op^ 
to the sky, and the seven horses and the monotonous voice 
were explained to him. There were seven young men- 
nobles of Chiltistan, as Phillips knew from their chogas of 
velvet and Chinese silk— gathered in the court. They 
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were kneeling with their backs towards him and the door- 
way, so that not one of them had noticed his approach. 
They were fadng a small rongh-hewn obelisk of stone 
which stood at the head of a low mound of earth at the far 
end of the court. Six of them were grouped in a sort of 
semicircle, and the seventh, a man clad from head to foot 
in green robes, knelt a little in advance and alone. But 
from none of the seven nobles did the voice proceed. In 
front of them all knelt an old man in the brown homespun 
of the people. Phillips, from the doorway, could see his 
great beard wagging as he prayed, and knew him for one lof 
the incendiaty priests of Chiltistan. 

The prayer was one with which Phillips was familiar : 
The Day was at hand ; the infidels would be scattered as 
chaff ; the God of Mohammed was besought to send the 
innumerable company of His angels and to make His faithful 
people invulnerable to wounds. Phillips could have gone 
on with the prayer himself, had the Mullah failed. But it 
was not the prayer which held him rooted to the spot, but 
the setting of the prayer. 

The scene was in itself strange and significant enough. 
These seven gaily robed youths assembled secretly in a 
lonely and desolate ruin nine miles from Eohara had come 
thither not merely for prayer. The prayer would but 
be the seal upon a compact, the blessing upon an under- 
taking where life and death were the issues. But there was 
somethmg more ; and that something more gave to the 
scene in Phillips's eyes a very startling irony. He knew 
well how quickly in these countries the actual record of 
events is confused, and how quickly any tomb or any monu- 
ment becomes a shrine before which '^ the faithful " will bow 
and make their prayer. But that here of all places, and 
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before this tomb of all tombs, the Grod of the Mohamme* 
dans should be invoked — this was life turning playwright 
with a vengeance. It needed just one more detail to com- 
plete the picture, and the next moment that detail was 
provided. For Phillips moved.- 

His boot rattled upon a loose stone. The prayer ceased, 
the worshippers rose abruptly to their feet and turned as 
one man towards the doorway. Phillips saw, face to face, 
the youth robed in green who had knelt at the head of lus 
companions. It was Shere Ali, the Prince of Chiltistan* 

Phillips advanced at once into the centre of the gronp. 
He was wise enough nob to hold out his hand, lest it shonld 
be refused. But he spoke as though he had taken leave of 
Shere Ali only yesterday. 

" So your Highness has returned ? " 

**Yes,*' replied Shere Ali, and he spoke in the same 
indifferent tone. 

But both men knew, however unconcernedly they spoke, 
that Shere All's return was to be momentous in the history 
of Chiltistan. Shere Ali's father knew it too, that troubled 
man in the Palace above Kohara. 

" When did you reach Kohara ? " Phillips asked. 

'^ I have not yet been to Kohara. I ride down from 
here this afternoon." 

Shere Ali smiled as he spoke, and the smile said more 
than the words. There was a challenge, a defiance in it, 
which were unmistakable. But Phillips chose to interpret 
the words quite simply. 

" Shall we go together ? " he said, and then he looked 
towards the doorway. The others had gathered there, the 
six young men and the priest. They were armed, and more 
than one had his hand ready upon his sword-hilt. ''But 
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^ou have friends, I see," he added grimly. He began to 
wonder whether he would himself ride back to Eohara that 
iftemoon. 

"Yes," replied Shere Ali, quietly, "I have friends in 
]!hiltistan," and he laid a stress upon the name of his 
lountry, as though he wished to show to Captain Phillips 
hat he recognized no friends outside its borders. 

Again Phillips's thoughts were swept to the irony, the 
ragic irony, of the scene in which he now was called to 
)lay a part. 

" Does your Highness know this spot ? " he asked 
uddenly. Then he pointed to the tomb and the rude 
obelisk. " Does your Highness know whose bones are kdd 
Lt the foot of that monument ? " 

Shere Ali shrugged his shoulders. 

"Within these walls, in one of these roofless rooms, 
rou were bom," said Phillips ; " and that grave before 
vhich you prayed is the grave of a man named Luffe, 
¥ho defended this fort in those days." 

" It is not," replied Shere AH. ** It is the tomb of a 
laint," and he called to the Mullah for corroboration of his 
vords. 

" It is the tomb of Luffe. He fell in this courtyard, 
;truck down, not by a bullet, but by overwork and the 
;train of the siege. I know. I have the story from an 
)ld soldier whom I met in Cashmere this summer, and who 
served here under Luffe. Luffe fell in this court, and 
i^hen he died was buried here." 

Shere Ali, in spite of himself, was beginning to listen 
tO Captain Phillips's words. 

" Who was the soldier ? " he asked. 

"Colonel Dewes." 
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Shere Ali nodded his head, as though he had expected 
the name. Then he said as he tnmed away : 

'^What is Luffe to me? What should I know of 
Luflfe?'* 

*' This,** said Phillips, and he spoke in so arresting a 
voice that Shere Ali turned again to listen to him. ^When 
Luffe was dying, he uttered an appeal — ^he bequeathed it to 
India, as his last service ; and the appeal was that yon 
should not be sent to England, that neither Eton nor 
Oxford should know you, that you should remain in yoni 
own country." 

The Resident had Shere Ali*s attention now. 

*^ He said that ? " cried the Prince in a startled voice. 
* Then he pointed his finger to the grave. *^ The man lyiDg 
there said that ? " 

"Yes." 

"And no one listened, I suppose?" said Shere Ali, 
bitterly. 

" Or listened too late," said Phillips. " Like Dewes, 
who only since he met you in Calcutta one day upon the 
racecourse, seems dimly to have understood the words the 
dead man spoke." 

Shere Ali was silent. He stood looking at the grave 
and the obelisk with a gentler face than he had shown 
before. 

" Why did he not wish it ? " he asked at length. 

"He said that it would mean unhappiness for yoQ; 
that it might mean ruin for Chiltistan." 

" Did he say that ? " said Shere Ali, slowly, and there 
was something of awe in his voice. TheU he recovered 
himself and cried defiantly: "Yet in one point he was 
wrong. It will not mean ruin for Chiltistan." 
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So far he had spoken in English. Now he tnmed 
quickly towards his friends and spoke in his own tongue. 

** It is time. We will go " ; and to Captain Phillips he 
said, "You shall ride back with me to Kohara. I will 
leave you at the doorway of the Residency.'* And these 
words, too, he spoke in his own tongujc. 

There rose a clamour among the seven, who waited in 
the doorway, and loudest of all rose the voice of the Mullah, 
protesting against Shere All's promise. 

"My Word is given," said the Prince, and he turned 
with a smile to Captain Phillips. '*In memory of my 
friend " — ^he pointed to the grave — ^**for it seems I had a 
friend once among the White People— in memory of my 
friend, I give you your life." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

8tTBFBI8E8 FOB CAPTAUT PHILLIFS 

The young nobles ceased from their outcry. They went 
sullenly out and mounted their horses under the rained 
wall of the old fort. But as they mounted they whispered 
together with quick glances towards Gaptain Phillips. The 
Resident intercepted the glance, and had little doubt as to 
the subject of the whispering. 

*' I am in the deuce of a tight place/' he reflected. ^' It^s 
seven to one against my ever reaching Eohara, and the 
one's a doubtful quantity." 

He looked at Shere Ali, who seemed quite undisturbed 
by the prospect of mutiny amongst his followers. His face 
had hardened a little. That was all. 

" And your horse ? " Shere Ali asked. 

Captain Phillips pointed towards the clump of trees 
where he had tied it up. 

" Will you fetch it ? " said Shere All ; and as PhiUipe 
walked off, he turned towards the nobles and the old 
Mullah who stood amongst them. Phillips heard his voice, 
as he began to speak, and was surprised by a masterful, 
quiet ring in it. '* The doubtful quantity seems to have 
grown into a man," he thought, and the thought gained 
strength when he rode his horse back from the clump of 
trees towards the group. Shere Ali met him gravely. 
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"You will ride on my right hand," he said. "You 
Eoed have no fear." 

The seven nobles clustered behind, and the party rode 
at a walk over the fan of shale and through the defile into 
the broad valley of Eohara. Shere Ali did not speak. He 
rode on with a set and brooding face, and the Besident fell 
once more to pondering the queer scene of which he had 
been the witness. Even at that moment, when his life was 
in the balance, his thoughts would play with it. So com- 
plete a piece of artistry it seemed. There was the tomb 
itself — an earth grave and a rough obelisk witiiout so much 
as a name or a date upon it set up at its head by some 
past Besident at Kohara. It was appropriate and seemly 
to the man without friends, or family, or wife, but to whom 
the Frontier had been all these. He would have wished for 
no more himself, since vanity had played so small a part in 
his career. He had been the great Force upon the Frontier, 
keeping the Queen's peace by the strength of his character 
and the sagacity of his mind. Yet before his grave, invok- 
ing him as an unknown saint, the nobles of Chiltistan had 
knelt to prscy for the destruction of such as he and the 
overthrow of the power which he had lived to represent. 
And all because his advice had been neglected. 

Captain Phillips was roused out of his reflections as the 
cavalcade approached a village. For out of that village 
and from the fields about it, the men, armed for the most 
part with good rifles, poured towards them with cries of 
homage. They joined the cavalcade, marched with it past 
their homes, and did not turn back. Only the women and 
the children were left behind. And at the next village and 
at the next the same thing happened. The cavalcade 
began to swell into a small army, an army of men well 
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equipped for war ; and at the head of the gathering force 
Shere Ali rode with an impasBive face, never speaking but 
to check a man from time to time who brandished a weapon 
at the Resident. 

^^Yonr Highness has counted the cost?'* Captain 
Phillips asked. ^ There will be but the one end to it." 

Shere Ali turned to the Beaident, and though his face 
did not change from its brooding calm, a fire burned 
darkly in his eyes. 

'* From Afghanistan to Thibet the Frontier will rise," he 
said proudly. 

Captain Phillips shook his head. 

** From Afghanistan to Thibet the Frontier will wait, 
as it always waits. It will wait to see what happens in 
Chiltistan." 

But though he spoke boldly, he had little comfort from 
his thoughts. The rising had been well concerted. Those 
who flocked to Shere Ali were not only the yillagers of the 
Eofaara valley. There were shepherds from the hills, wild 
men from the far comers of Ghiltistan. Already the small 
army could be counted with the hundred for its unit. To- 
morrow the hundred would be a thousand. Moreover, for 
once in a way there was no divided counsel. Jealousy and 
intrigue were not, it seemed, to do their usual work in 
Chiltistan. There was only one master, and he of un- 
questioned authority. Else how came it that Captain 
Phillips rode amidst that great and frenzied throng, unhurt 
and almost unthreatened ? 

Down the valley the roof-tops of Kohara began to show 
amongst the trees. The high Palace on the hill with its 
latticed windows bulked against the evening sky. The 
sound of many drums was borne to the Resident's ears. 
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The Residency stood a mile and a half from the town, in 
a great garden. A high wall enclosed it, but it was a honse, 
not a fortress ; and Phillips had at his command but a few 
levies to defend it. One of them stood by the gate. He 
kept his ground as Shere Ali and his force iq)proached. 
The only movement which he made was to stand at attention, 
and as Shere Ali halted at the entrance, he saluted. But it 
was Captain Phillips whom he saluted, and not the Prince 
of Chiltistan. Shere Ali spoke with the same quiet note of 
confident authority which had surprised Captain Phillips 
before, to the seven nobles at his back. Then he turned to 
the Resident. 

" I will ride with you to your door," he said. 

The two men passed alone through the gateway and 
along a broad path which divided the forecourt to the steps 
of the house. And not a man of all that crowd which 
followed Shere Ali to Eobara pressed in behind them. 
Oaptain Phillips looked back as much in surprise as in 
relief. But there was no surprise on the face of Shere Ali. 
He, it was plain, expected obedience. 

" Upon my word," cried Phillips, in a burst of admiration, 
"you have got your fellows well in hand." 

« I ? " said Shere AU. « I am nothing. What could I 
do who a week ago was still a stranger to my people ? I 
am a voice, nothing more. But the God of my people 
speaks through me " ; and as he spoke these last words, his 
voice suddenly rose to a shrill trembling note, his face 
suddenly quivered with excitement. 

Captain Phillips stared. "The man's in earnest," he 
muttered to himself. " He actually believes it." 

It was the second time that Captain Phillips had been 
surprised within five minutes, and on this occasion the 
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Barprise came upon him with a shock. How it had come 
about — ^that was all dark to Captain Phillips. But the 
result was clear. The few words spoken as they had been 
spoken revealed the fact. The veneer of Shere Ali*8 
English training had gone. Shere Ali had reverted. His 
own people had claimed him. 

'' And I guessed nothing of this,'^ the Resident reflected 
bitterly. Signs of trouble he had noticed in abundance, bnt 
this one crucial fact which made trouble a certain and unavoid- 
able thing — that had utterly escaped him. His thoughts wenfc 
back to the nameless tomb in the courtyard of the fort 

" Luffe would have known," he thought in a very bitter 
humility. " Nay, he did know. He foresaw." 

There was yet a third surprise in store for Captain 
Phillips. As the two men rode up the broad path, he had 
noticed that the door of the house was standing open, as it 
usually did. Now, however, he saw it swing to— veiy slowly, 
very noiselessly. He was surprised, for he knew the door to be 
a strong heavy door of walnut wood, not likely to swing to 
even in a wind. And there was no wind. Besides, if it had 
swung to of its own accord, it would have slammed. Its 
weight would have made it slam. Whereas it was not quite 
closed. As he reined in his horse at the steps, he saw that 
there was a chink between the door and the doorpost. 

" There's some one behind that door," he said to him- 
self, and he glanced quietly at Shere Ali. It would be 
quite in keeping with the Chilti character for Shere Ali 
politely to escort him home, knowing well that an assassin 
waited behind the door ; and it was with a smile of some 
irony that he listened to Shere Ali taking his leave. 

" You will be safe, so long as you stay within your grounds. 
I will place a guard about the house. I do not make war 
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against my country's guests. And in a few days I will send 
an escort and set you and your attendants free from hurt 
beyond our borders. But " — and his voice lost its courtesy 
— " take care you admit no one, and give shelter to no one." 

The menace of Shere Ali's tone roused Captain Phillips. 
" I take no orders from your Highness," he said firmly, 
"Your Highness may not have noticed that," and ho 
pointed upwards to where on a high flagstaff in front of 
the house the English flag hung against the pole. 

** I give your Excellency no orders," replied Shere Ali. 
" But, on the other hand, I give you a warning. Shelter so 
much as one man, and that flag will not sav^ you. I should 
not be able to hold in my men." 

Shere Ali turned and rode back to the gates. Captain 
Phillips dismounted, and calling forward a reluctant groom, 
gave him his horse. Then he suddenly flung back the door. 
But there was no resistance. The door swung in and 
clattered against the wall. PhiUips looked into the hall, 
but the dusk was gathering in the garden. He looked into 
a place of twilight and shadows. He grasped his riding- 
crop a little more firmly in his hand and strode through the 
doorway. In a dark comer something moved. 

" Ah I would you ? " cried Captain Phillips, turning 
sharply on the instant. He raised his crop above his head, 
and then a crouching figure fell at his feet and embraced 
his knees ; and a trembling voice of fear cried : 

** Save me ! Tour Excellency will not give me up ! I 
have been a good friend to the English I " 

For the second time the Ehan of Chiltistan had sought 
refuge from his own people. Captain Phillips looked round. 

" Hush I " he whispered in a startled voice. ** Let me 
shut the door." ^ 



CHAPTER XXXm 

IN THB BESIBEirCY 

Gaftaik Phillips with a sharp gestnre ordered the Ehan 
back to the shadowy comer from which he had sprung oat. 
Then he shut the door and, with the shutting of the door, 
the darkness deepened suddenly in the halL He shot the 
bolt and put up the chain. It rattled in his ears with a 
startling loudness. Then he stood without speech or move- 
ment. Outside he heard Shere Ali*s voice ring clear, and 
the army of tribesmen clattered past towards the town. 
The rattle of their weapons, the hum of their yoices 
diminished. Captain Phillips took his handkerchief from 
his pocket and wiped his forehead. He had the sensations 
of a man reprieved. 

" But it's only a reprieve,** he thought " There will be 
no commutation.'' 

He turned again towards the dark comer. 

" How did you come ? '* he asked in a low voice. 

'^ By the orchard at the back of the house." 

" Did no one see you ? '* 

'* I hid in the orchards until I saw the red coat of one 
of your servants. I called to him, and he let me in secretly. 
But no one else saw me." 

" No one in the city ? " 

*^ I came barefoot in a rough cloak with the hood drawn 
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over my face," said the Khan. " No one paid any heed to 
me. There was mnch noise and running to and fro, and 
polishing of weapons. I crept out into the hill-side at the 
back and so come down into yonr orchard." 

Captain Phillips shrugged his shoulders. He opened a 
door and led the Khan into a room which looked out upon 
the orchard. 

" Well, we will do what we can," he said, " but it's very 
little. They will guess immediately that you are here, of 
course." 

"Once before " faltered the Khan, and Phillips 

broke in open him impatiently. 

" Yes, once before. But it*8 not the same thing. This 
is a house, not a fort, and I have only a handful to defend it ; 
and I am not Luffe." Then his voice sharpened. " Why 
didn't yon listen to him ? All this ia your fault — ^yours 
and Dewes', who didn't understand, and held his tongue." 

The Khan was mystified by the words, but Phillips did 
not take the trouble to explain. He knew something of the 
Ohilti character. They would have put up with the taxes, 
with the selling into slavery, with all the other abominations 
of the Khan's rule. They would have listened to the 
exhortations of the Mullahs without anything coming of it, 
80 long as no leader appeared. They were great accepters 
of facts as they were. Let the brother or son or nephew 
murder the ruling Khan and sit in his place, they accepted 
his rule without any struggles of conscience. But let a 
man rise to lead them, then they would bethink them of the 
exhortations of their priests and of their own particular 
sufferings, and flock to his standard. And the man had 
risen,— just because twenty-five years i^o the Khan would 
Tfxot listen to J^mSq, 
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" It'g too late, however, for explanations,'' he said, and 
he clapped his hands together for a servant. In a few 
moments the light of a lamp gleamed in the hall thronghthe 
doorway. Phillips went qnicMy ont of the room, closing 
the door behind him. 

'' Fasten the shutters first," he said to the servant in the 
hall. " Then bring the lamp in." 

The servant obeyed, but when he brought the lamp into 
the room, and saw the Ehan of Ghiltistan standing at the 
table with no more dignity of dress or, indeed, of bearing 
than any beggar in the kingdom, he nearly let the lamp fall* 

'* His Highness will stay in this house," said Phillips, 
^'but his presence must not be spoken of. Will you tell 
Poulteney Sahib that I would like to speak to him ? " The 
servant bowed his forehead to the palms of his hands and 
turned away upon his errand. But Poulteney Sahib was 
already at the door. He was the subaltern in conunand of 
the half-company of Sikhs which served Captain Phillips for 
an escort and a guard. 

" You have heard the news, I suppose ? " said Phillips. 

" Yes," replied Poulteney. He was a wiry, dark youth, 
with a little black moustache and a brisk manner of speech. 
^' I was out on the hill after chikkor when my shikari saw 
Shere Ali and his crowd coming down the valley. He 
knew all about it, and gave me a general idea of the 
situation. It seems the whole country's rising. I should 
have been here before, but it seemed advisable to wait until 
it was dark. I crawled in between a couple of guard-posts. 
There is already a watch kept on the house " ; and then he 
stopped abruptly. He had caught sight of the Elhan in 
the background. He had much ado not to whistle iQ b^ 
surprise. But he refrained and merely bowed, 
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'^ It deems to be a complicated sitoation,*' he said to 
Captain Phillips, " Does Shere Ali know ? " and he glanced 
towards the Khan. 

"Not yet," repUed PhiUips, grhnly. "But I don't 
think it will be long before he does.'' 

" And then there will be ructions," Poulteney remarked 
softly. " Yes, there will be ructions of a highly coloured 
and interesting description." 

" We must do what we can," said Phillips with a shrug 
of his shoulders. " It isn't much, of course " ; and for the 
next two hours the twenty-five Sikhs were kept busy. The 
doors were barricaded, the shutters closed upon the windows 
and loop-holed, and provisions were brought in from the 
outhouses. 

'* It is lucky we had sense enough to lay in a store of 
food," said Phillips, 

The Sikhs were divided into watches and given their 
appointed places. Cartridges werq doled out to them, and 
the rest of the ammunition was placed in a stone cellar. 

" That's all that we can do," said. Phillips. " So we 
may as well dine." 

They dined with the Khan, speaking little and with 
ears on the alert, in a room at the back of the house. At 
any moment the sununops might come to surrender the 
Khan. They waited for a blow upon the door, the sound 
of the firing of a rifle or a loud voice calling upon them 
from the darkness. But all they heard was the interminable 
babble of the Khan, as he sat at the table shivering with 
f oar and unable to eat a morsel of his food. 

" You won't give me up ! ... I have been a good 
friend to the English. ... All my life I have been a good 
friend to the English." 
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*' We will do what we can,*' said Phillips, and he rose 
from the table and went up on to the roof. He lay down 
behind the low parapet and looked over towards the town. 
The honse was a poor place to defend. At the back beyond 
the orchard the hill-side rose and commanded the roof. 
On the east of the honse a stream ran by to the great river 
in the centre of the Talley. Bnt tiie bank of the stream 
was a steep slippery bank of day, and less than a hundred 
yards down a smaQ water-mill on the opposite side over- 
looked it. The Ohiltis had only to station a few riflemen 
in the water-mill, and not a man would be able to climb 
down that bank and f etdi water for the Residency. On the 
west stood the stables and the storehouses, and the barracb 
of the Sikhs, a square of buildings which would afford fine 
cover for an attacking force. Only in front within the 
walls of the forecourt was there any open space which the 
house commanded. It was certainly a difficult — ^nay, a 
hopeless — ^place to defend. 

But Captain Phillips, as he lay behind the parapet, 
began to be puzzled. Why did not the attack begin ? He 
looked over to the city. It was a place of tossing lights 
and wild clamours. The noise of it was carried on the 
night wind to Phillips's ears. But about the Residency 
th^e was quietude and darkness. Here and there a red 
fire glowed where the guards were posted ; now and then a 
shower of sparks leaped up into the air as a fresh log was 
thrown upon the ashes ; and a bright flame would glisten on 
the barrel of a rifle and make ruddy the dark faces of the 
watchmen. But there were no preparations for an attack. 

Phillips looked across the city. On the hill the Palace 
was alive with moving lights — ^lights that flashed from 
room to room, as though men searched hurriedly. 
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^' Surely they mnst already have guessed/' he murmured 
to himself. The moving lights in the high windows of the 
Palace held his eyes — so swiftly they flitted from room to 
room, 80 frenzied seemed the hurry of the search— and 
then to his astonishment one after another they began to 
die out. It could not be that the searchers were content 
with the failure of their search, that the Palace was com- 
posing itself to sleep. In the city the clamour had died 
down ; little by little it sank to darkness. There came a 
freshness in the air. Though there were many hours still 
before daylight, the night <lrew on towards morning. What 
could it mean, he wondered ? Why was the Besidency left 
in peace? 

And as he wondered, he heard a scuffling noise upon the 
roof behind him. He turned his head, and Poulteney 
crawled to his side. 

" Will you come down ? " the subaltern asked. " I 
don't know what to do." 

Phillips at once crept back to the trap-door. The two 
men descended, and Poulteney led the way into the little 
room at the back of the house where they had dined. There 
was no longer a light in the room ; and they stood for 
a while in the darkness listening. 

" Where is the Khan ? " whispered Phillips. 

" I fixed up one of the cellars for him," Poulteney re- 
plied in the same tone, and as he ended there came suddenly 
a rattle of gravel upon the shutter of the window. It was 
thrown cautiously, but even so it startled Phillips almost 
into a cry. 

" That's it," whispered Poulteney. " There is some one 
in the' orchard. That's the third time the gravel has 
rattled on the shutter. What shall I do ? " 
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*' Have you got your revolver ? " asked Phfllips. 

« Yes." 

" Then stand by." 

Phillips carefully and noiselessly opened the shutter for 
an inch or two. 

" Who's that ? " he asked in a low voice ; he asked the 
question in Pushtu, and in Pushtu a voice no louder than 
his own replied : 

*^ I want to speak to Poulteney Sahib." 

A startled exclamation broke from the subaltern. *' It^s 
my shikari," he said, and thrusting open the shutter be 
leaned out. 

•' Well, what news do you bring ? " he asked ; and at 
the answer Oaptain Phillips for the first time since he had 
entered into his twilit hall had a throb of hope. The 
expeditionary troops from Nowshera, advancing by forced 
marches, were already close to the borders of Ghiltistan. 
News had been brought to the Palace that evening. Share 
Ali had started with every man he could collect to take np 
the position where he meant to give battle. 

" I must hurry or I shall be late," said the shikari, and 
he crawled away through the orchard. 

Plullips closed the shutter again and lit the lamp. The 
news seemed too good to be true. But the morning broke 
over a city of women and old men. Only the watchmen 
remained at their posts about the Besidency grounds. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

ONE OF THE LITTLE WAES 

The campaign which Shere All directed on the borders of 
Chiltistan is now matter of history, and may be read of, by 
whoso wills, in the Bine-books and despatches of the time. 
Those documents, with their paragraphs and diaries and 
bare records of facts, have a dry-as-dust look abont them 
which their contents very often belie. And the reader will 
not rise from the story of this little war without carrying 
away an impression of wild fury and reckless valour which 
will long retain its colours in his mind. Moreover, there 
was more than fury to distinguish it. Shere All turned 
against his enemies the lessons which they had taught him ; 
and a military skill was displayed which delayed the result, 
and thereby endanged the position of the British troops. 
For though at the first the neighbouring tribes and states, 
the little village republics which abound in those parts, 
waited upon the event, as Phillips had foretold, never-- 
theless, as the days passed and the event still hung in the 
balance, they took heart of grace and gathered behind the 
troops to destroy their communications and cut oS their 
supplies, 

Dick Linforth wrote three letters to his mother, who 
was living over again the suspense and terror which had 
fallen to her lot a quarter of a century ago. The first 
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letter was faroaght to the house nnder the Sussex Downs at 
twilight on an evening of late autumn, and as she recognized 
the writing for her son's a sudden weakness overcame her, 
and her hand so shook that she could hardly tear off the 
envelope. 

'< I am unhurt/' he wrote at the beginning of the letter, 
and tears of gratitude ran down her cheeks as she read the 
words. '' Shere Ali,'' he continued, '' occupied a traditional 
position of defence in a narrow valley. The Kohara river 
ran between steep cliffs through the bed of the vallej, 
and, as usual, above the cliffs on eadi side there were 
cultivated maidans, or plateaus. Over the right-hand 
maidan, the road — our road — ^ran to a fortified village. 
Behind the village a deep gorge, or nullah, as we call 
Uiem in these parts, descending from a side glacier hi^ 
up at the back of the hills on om^ right, cut dean across 
tiie valley like a great gash. The sides of the nullah 
were extraordinarily precipitous, and on the edge furthest 
from us stone jangars were already built as a second line 
of defence. Shere All occupied the village in front of 
the nullah, and we encamped six miles down the valley, 
meaning to attack in the morning. But the Chiltis 
abandoned their traditional method of fighting behmd 
walls, and standing on the defence. A shot rang out on 
the outskirts of our camp at three o'clock in the morning, 
and in a moment they were upon us. It was reckoned 
that there were fifteen thousand of them engaged from 
first to last in this battle, whereas we were under two 
thousand combatants. We have seven hundred of the 
Imperial Service troops, four companies of Gurkhas, three 
hundred men of the Punjab Infantry, three companies 
of the Oxfordshires, besides cavaby, mountain batteries, 
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and Irregulars. The attack was nnexpected. We bestrode 
the road, but Shere Ali brought his men in by an old 
disused Buddhist road, running over the hills on our right 
hand, and in the darkness he forced his way through our 
lines into a little village in the heart of our position. He 
seized the bazaar and held it all that day, a few houses 
built of stone and with stones upon the roof which made 
them proof against our shells. Meanwhile the slopes on 
both sides of the valley were thronged with Chiltis. They 
were armed with jezails and good rifles stolen from our 
troops, and they had some old cannon — sher lachas^ as 
they are called. Altogether they caused us great loss, and 
towards evening things began to look critical. They had 
fortified and barricaded the bazaar, and kept up a constant 
fire from it. At last a sapper named Manders, with half a 
dozen Gurkhas behind him, ran across the open space, and 
while the Gurkhas shot through the loop-holes and kept the 
fire down, Manders fixed his gun-<^otton at the bottom of 
the door and lighted the fuse. He waa shot twice, once in 
the leg, once in the shoulder, but he managed to crawl 
along the wall of the houses out of reach of the explosion, 
and the door was blown in. We drove them out of that 
house, and fini^y cleared the bazaar after some desperate 
fighting. Shere Ali was in the thick of it. He was dressed 
from head to foot in green, and was a conspicuous mark. 
But he escaped unhurt. The enemy drew off for the night, 
and we lay down as we were, dog-tired and with no fires to 
cook any food. They came on again in the morning, 
clouds of them, but we held them back with the gatlings 
and maxims, and towards evening they again retired. To- 
day nothing has happened except the arrival of an envoy 
with an arrogant letter from Shere Ali, asking why we are 
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strayiDg inside the borders of his country ' like camels with- 
out nose-rings.' We shall show him why, to-morrow. For 
to-morrow we attack the fort on the maidan. Good night, 
mother. I am very tired." And the last sentence took 
away from Sybil Linf orth all the comfort the letter had 
brought her. Dick had b^^ very welL He could have 
chosen no better words to meet her eyes at the commence- 
ment than those three, '^ I am unhurt." But he could have 
chosen no worse with which to end it. For they had ended 
the last letter which her husband had written to her, and 
her mind flew back to that day, and was filled with fore- 
bodings. 

But by the next mail came another letter in his hand) 
describing how the fort had been carried at the point of the 
bayonet, and Shere Ali driven back behind the nullah. 
This, however, was the strongest position of all, and the 
most difficult to force. The road which wound down behind 
the fort into the bed of the nullah and zigzagged up again 
on the far side, had been broken away, the cliffs were 
unscalable, and the stone sangars on the brow proof 
against shell and bullet. Shere Ali's force was disposed 
behind these stone breastworks right across the valley on 
both sides of the river. For three weeks the British force 
sat in front of this position, now trying to force it by the 
river-bed, now under cover of night trying to repair the 
broken road. But the Chiltis kept good watch, and at the 
least sound of a pick in the gulf below avalanches of rocks 
and stones would be hurled down the cliff-sides. Moreover, 
wherever the cliffs seemed likely to afford a means of ascent, 
Shere Ali had directed the water-channels, and since the 
nights were frosty these points were draped with ice as 
smooth as glass. Finally, however, Mrs. Linf orth received 
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a third lefcter, which set her heart beating with pride, and 
for the moment turned all her fears to joy, 

" The war is over," it began. " The position was turned 
this morning. The Ohiltis are in full flight towards Kohara, 
with the cavalry upon their heels. They are throwing away 
their arms as they run, so that they may be thought not to 
have taken part in the fight. We follow to-morrow. It is 
not yet known whether Shere Ali is alive or dead. And, 
mother, it was I — ^yes, I your son, who found out the road 
by which the position could be turned. I had crept up the 
nullah time after time towards the glacier at its head, 
thinking that if ever the position was to be taken it must 
be turned at that end. At last I thought that I had made 
out a way up the cliffs. There were some gullies and a 
ledge and then some rocks which seemed practicable, and 
which would lead one out on the brow of the cliff just 
between the two last sangars on the enemy's left. I didn't 
write a word about it to you before. I was so afraid I 
might be wrong. I got leave and used to creep up the 
nullah in the darkness to the tongue of the glacier with a 
little telescope, and lie hidden all day behind a boulder 
working out the way, until darkness came again and allowed 
me to get back to camp. At last I felt sure, and I suggested 
the plan to Balston the Political Officer, who carried it to the 
6eneral-in-Gommand. The General himself came out with 
me, and I pointed out to him that the cliffs were so steep, 
just beneath the sangars, that we might take the men who 
garrisoned them by surprise, and that in any case they 
could not fire upon us, while sharpshooters from the cliffs 
on our side of the nullah could hinder the enemy from 
leaving their sangars and rolling down stones. I was given 
permission to try, and a hundred Gurkhas to try with. We 
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left camp that night at half-past seven, and crept np the 
nullah with oar blankets to the foot of the climb, and there 
Ve waited till the morning.*' 

The years of training to which Linf orth had bent him- 
self with a definite aim began, in a word, to produce their 
results. In the early morning he led the way np the steep 
face of difFs, and the Gurkhas followed. One of the sharp- 
shooters lying ready on the British side of the nullah said 
that they looked for all the world like a black train of ants. 
There were thirteen hundred feet of rock to be scaled, and 
for nine hundred of it they climbed undetected. Then 
from a sangar lower down the line where the cliffs of 
the nullah curved outwards they were seen, and the alann 
was given. But for a while the defenders of the threatened 
position did not understand the danger, and when they 
did a ludl of bullets kept them in their shelters. Linforth, 
followed by his Gurkhas, was seen to reach the top of the 
cliffiei and charge the sangars from the rear. The defenders 
were driven out and bayoneted, the sangars seised, and the 
GhOti force enfiladed, while reinforcements clambered in 
support. *^ In three hours the position which, for eighteen 
days had resisted every attack, and held the British force 
immobile, was in our hands. The way is dear in front of 
us. Manders is recommended for the Victoria Gross. I 
believe that I am for the D.S.O. And above all the Boad 
goes on ! " 

Thus characteristically the letter was concluded. Lin- 
forth wrote it with a flush of pride and a great joy. He 
had no doubt now that he would be appointed to the Boad. 
Gongratulations were showered upon him. Down upon the 
plains, Violet would hear of his achievement, and perhaps 
claim proudly and joyfully some sbaye in it herself, flis heart 
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leapt at the thonght. The world was going very well for 
Dick Linf orth that night. But that is only one side of the 
picture. Linforth had no thoughts to spare npon Shere 
Ali. If he had had a thought, it would not have been one 
of pity. Yet that unhappy Prince, with despair and humi- 
liation gnawing at his heart, broken now beyond aU hope, 
stricken in his fortune as sorely as in his love, was fleeing 
with a few devoted followers through the darkness. He 
passed through Kohara at daybreak of the second morning 
after the battle had been lost, and, stopping only to change 
horses, galloped off to the north. 

Two hours later Captain Phillips mounted on to the 
roof of his house, and saw that the guards were no longer 
at their posts. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

A LBTTBB FROM VIOLET 

Within a week the Khan was back in his Palace, the 
smoke rose once more above the roof-tops of Kchara, and a 
smiling shikari presented himself before Ponlteney Sahib in 
the grounds of the Residency. 

'* It was a good fight, Sahib," he declared, ginning from 
ear to ear at the recollection of the battles. " A very good 
fight. We nearly won. I was in the bazaar all that day. 
Yes, it was a near thiog. We made a mistake about those 
cliffs. We did not think they could be climbed. It was a 
good fight, but it is over. Now, when will your Excellency 
go shooting ? I have heard of some markhor on the hiL" 

Ponlteney Sahib stared, speechless with indignation. 
Then he burst out laughing : 

'^ You old rascal I You dare to come here and ask me 
to take you out when I go shooting, and only a week ago 
you were fighting against us ! '* 

" But the fight is all over, Excellency," the shikari ex- 
plained. '* Now all is as it was, and we will go out after the 
markhor." The idea that any ill-feeling could remain after 
so good a fight was one quite beyond the shikari's concep- 
tion. " Besides," he said, " it was I who threw the gravel 
at your Excellency's windows." 

" Why, that's true," said Ponlteney, and a window was 
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thrown np behind him. Ealston's head appeared at the 
window, 

"You had better take him," the Chief Oommissionep 
said. " Go out with him for a couple of days," and when 
the shikari had retired, he explained the reason of his 
advice. 

" That fellow will talk to you, and you might find out 
which way Shere Ali went. He wasn't among the dead, so 
far as we can discover, and I think he has been headed off 
from Afghanistan. But it is important that we should 
know. So long as he is free, there will always be possi- 
bilities of trouble." 

In every direction, indeed, inquiries were being made. 
But for the moment Shere Ali had got clear away. Mean- 
while the Ehan waited anxiously in the Palace to know 
what was going to happen to him ; and he waited in some 
anxiety. It fell to Ralston to inform him in durbar, in the 
presence of his nobles and the chief officers of the British 
force, that the Government of India had determined to 
grant him a pension and a residence rent-free at Jellnndur. 

"The Government of India will rule Chiltistan," said 
Kalston. " The word has been spoken." 

He went out from the Palace and down the hill towards 
the place where the British forces were encamped jast out- 
side the city. When he came to the tents, he asked for 
Mr. Linforth, and was conducted through the lines. He 
found Linforth sitting alone \nthin his tent on his camp- 
chair, and knew from his attitude that some evil thing had 
befallen him. Linforth rose and offered Kalston his chair, 
and as he did so a letter fluttered from his lap to the 
ground. There were two sheets, and Linforth stooped 
quickly and picked them up. 

z 
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" Don't move," said Ealston. " This wiU do for me," 
and he sat down upon the edge of the camp-bed. LinfoTth 
sat down again in his chair and, as though he were ahnost 
unaware of BaIston*s presence, he smoothed ont upon his 
knee the sheets of the letter. Balston coidd not bat observe 
that they were cmmpled and creased, as thongh they had 
been clenched and twisted in Linf orth's hand. Then Lin- 
forth raised his head, and suddenly thrust the letter into 
his pocket. 

*^ I b^ your pardon," he said, and he spoke in a spirilr 
less voice. *'The post has just come in. I received a 
letter which — ^interested me. Is there anything I can do ? " 

*^Yes," said Balston. *^We have sure news at last. 
Shere Ali has fled to the north. The opportunity joa 
asked for at Peshawur has come." 

Linf orth was silent for a little while. Then he said 
slowly : 

" I see. I am to go in pursuit ? " 

"Yesl" 

It seemed that Linf orth's animosity against Shere Ali 
had died ont. Balston watched him keenly from the bed. 
Something had blunted the edge of the tool just when the 
time had come to use it. He threw an extra earnestness 
into his voice. 

" You have got to do more than go in pursuit of him. 
You have got to find him. You have got to bring him 
back as your prisoner." 

Linforth nodded his head. 

" He has gone north, you say ? " 

" Yes. Somewhere in Central Asia you will find him,** 
and as Linforth looked up startled, Balston continued 
calmly, " Yes, it's a large order, I know, but it's not qnite 
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60 large as ifc looks. The trade-routes, the only possible 
roads, are not so very many. No man can keep his comings 
and goings secret for very long in that conntry* You will 
soon get wind of him, and when you do you must never let 
him shake you off." 

"Very well," said Linforth, listlessly. **When do I 
start?" 

Balston plunged into the details of the expedition, and 
told him the number of men he was to take with him. 

**You had better go first into Chinese Turkestan," he 
said. ^^ There are a number of Hindu merchants settled 
there — we will give you letters to them. Some of them 
win be able to put you on the track of Shere Ali. You 
will have to round him up into a comer, I expect. And 
whatever you do, head him off Russian territory. For we 
want him. We want him brought back into Eohara* It 
wiU have a great effect on this country. It will show them 
that the Sirkar can even pick a man out of the bazaars of 
Central Asia if he is rash enough to stand up against it in 
revolt." 

"That will be rather humiliating for Shere Ali," said 
Linforth, after a short pause ; and Salston sat up on the 
bed. What in the world, he wondered, could Linforth 
have read in his letter, so to change him ? He was actually 
sympathizing with Shere AU— he who had been hottest in 
his anger. 

" Shere Ali should have thought of that before," Ealston 
said sharply, and he rose to his feet. " I rely upon you, 
Linforth. It may take you a year. It may take you only 
a few months. But I rely upon you to bring Shere Ali 
back. And when you do," he added with a smile, ** there's 
the Road waiting for you." 
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But for once even that promise failed to stir Dick 
Linforth into enthusiasm* 

^' I will do my best," he said quietly ; and with that 
Balston left him. 

Linforth sat down in his chair and once more took ont 
the crumpled letter. He had walked with the Gods of late, 
like one immune from earthly troubles. But his bad hour 
had been awaiting him. The letter was signed '^ Violet." 
He read it through again, and this was what he read : 

^' This is the most difficult letter I have ever written. 
For I don't feel that I can make you understand at all just 
how things are. But somehow or other I do feel that this 
is going to hurt you frightfully, and, oh, Dick, do forgive 
me. But if it will console or help at all, know this," and 
the words were underlined — as indeed were many words in 
Violet Oliver's letters — " that I never was good enough for 
you, and you are well rid of me. I told you what I was, 
didn't I, Dick?— a foolish lover of beautiful things. I 
tried to tell you the whole truth that last evening in the 
garden at Peshawur, but you wouldn't let me, Dick. And 
I must tell you now. I never sent the pearl necklace back, 
Dick, although I told you that I did. I meant to send it 
back the night when I parted from the Prince. I packed 
it up and put it ready. But— oh, Dick, how can I tell 
you ? — I had had an imitation one made just like it for 
safety, and in the night I got up and changed them. I 
couldn't part with it — I sent back the false one. Now yon 
know me, Dick I But even now perhaps you don't. You 
remember the night in Peshawur, the terrible night ? Mr. 
Ralston wondered why, after complaining that my window 
was unbolted, I unbolted it myself. Let me tell you, Dick! 
Mr. Balston said that ' theft ' was the explanation. Well, 
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after I tried to tell yon in the garden and yon wonld not 
listen, I thonght of what he had said* I thought it would 
be such an easy way out of it, if the thief would come in 
while I was asleep and steal the necklace and go away again 
before I woke up. I don't know how I brought myself to 
do it. It was you, Dick I I had just left you : I was full 
of thoughts of you. So I slipped back the bolt myself. 
But you see, Dick, what I am. Although I wanted to send 
that necklace back, I couldn't, / simply couldnX and it's 
the same wi6h other things. I would be very, very glad to 
know that I could be happy with you, dear, and live your 
life. But I know that I couldn't, that it wouldn't last, 
that I should be longing for other things, foolish things 
and vanities. Again, Dick, you are well rid of a silly vain 
woman, and I wish you all happiness in that riddance. I 
never would have made you a good wife. Nor will I make 
any man a good wife. I have not the sense of a dog. I 
know it, too I That's the sad part of it all, Dick. Forgive 
me, and thanks, a thousand thanks, for the honour you 
ever did me in wanting me at all." Then followed — it 
seemed to Linf orth — a cry. " Won't you forgive me, dear, 
dear Dick I " and after these words her name, " Violet." 

But even so the letter was not ended. A postscript was 
added : 

''I shall always think of the little dreams we had 
together of our future, and regret that I couldn't know 
them. That will alwa3rs be in my mind. Bemember that I 
Perhaps some day we will meet. Oh, Dick, good-bye I " 

Dick sat with that letter before his eyes for a long 
while. Violet had told him that he could be hard, but he 
was not hard to her. He could read between the lines, he 
understood the struggle which she had had with herselfi 
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he recognized the suffering which the letter had caused her. 
He was touched to pity, to a greater humanity. He had 
shown it in his forecasts of the humiliation which wonld 
befall Shere Ali when lie was brought back a prisoner to 
Eohara, Linf orth, in a word, had shed what was left of 
his boyhood. He had come to recognize that life was never 
all black and all white. He tore up the letter into tin; 
fragments. It required no answer. 

*^ Everything is just wrong," be said to himself, gently, 
as he thought over Shere Ali, Violet, himself. *^ Eveiythiog 
is just not what it might have been." 

And a few days later he started northwards for 
Turkestan. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI 

"THE LITTLE LESS -^ " 

Thbee years passed before Linf orth retnmed on leave to 
England. He landed at Marseilles towards the end of 
September, travelled to his home, and a fortnight later 
came np from Sussex for a few days to London. It was 
the beginning of the autumn season. People were return- 
ing to town« Theatres were re-opening with new plays; 
and a fellow-officer, who had a couple of stalls for the first 
production of a comedy about which public curiosity was 
whetted, meeting Linf orth in the hall of his dub, suggested 
that they should go together. 

^^I shall be glad," said Linf orth. *^ I always go to the 
play with the keenest of pleasure. The tuning-up of the 
orchestra and the rising of the curtain are events to me. 
And, to be honest, I have never been to a first night before. 
Let us do the thing handsomely and dine together before 
we go. It will be my last excitement in London for 
another three or four years, I expect." 

The two young men dined together accordingly at one 
of the great restaurants. Linforth, fresh from the deep 
valleys of Chiltistan, was elated by the lights, the neighbour- 
hood of people delicately dressed, and the subdued throb of 
music from muted violins. 

^*I am the little boy at the bright shop window," he 
said with a laugh^ while his eyes wandered round the room. 
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^^ I look in through the glass from the pavement onteide, 
and " 

His voice halted, and stopped ; and when he resumed he 
spoke without his former gaiety. Indeed, the change of 
note was more perceptible than the brief pause. His friend 
conjectured that the words which Linforth now used were 
not those which he had intended to speak a moment ago. 

" ^and," he said slowly, "I wonder what sort of 

fairyland it is actually to live and breathe in ? " 

While he spoke, his eyes were seeking an answer to his 
question, and seeking it in one particular quarter. A few 
tables away, and behind Linforth's friend and a little to his 
right, sat Violet Oliv^. She was with a party of six or 
eight people, of whom Linforth took no note. He had 
eyes only for her. Bitterness had long since ceased to 
colour his thoughts of Violet Oliver. And though he had 
not forgotten, there was no longer any living pain in his 
memories. So much had intervened since he had walked 
with her in the rose garden at Peshawur—so many new 
experiences, so much compulsion of hard endeavour. If 
his recollections went back to that garden, as at rare time^ 
they would, he was only conscious at the worst that his life 
was rather dull when tested by the high aspirations of his 
youth. There was less music in it than he had thought to 
hear. Instead of swinging in a soldier's march to the sound 
of drums and bugles down the road, it walked sedately. 
To use his own phrase, everything was— ;^^ not. There 
was no more in it than that. And indeed at the first it 
was almost an effort for him to realize that between him 
and this woman whom he now actually saw, after three 
years, there had once existed a bond of passion. But, as he 
continued to look, the memories took substance, and he 
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began to wonder whether in her fairyland it was "just 
not,*' too. She had what she had wanted — ^that was clear. 
A collar of pearls, fastened with a diamond bow, encircled 
her throat. A great diamond flashed upon her bosom. 
Was she satisfied? Did no memory of the short week 
during which she had longed to tread the road of fire and 
stones, the road of high endeavour, trouble her content ? 

Linforth was curious. She was not paying much heed 
to the talk about the table. She took no part in it, but 
sat with her head a Uttle raised, her eyes dreamily fixed 
upon nothing in particular. But Linforth remembered 
with a smile that there was no inference to be drawn from 
that not unusual attitude of hers. It did not follow that 
she was bored or filled with discontent. She might simply 
be oblivious. A remark made about her by some forgotten 
person who had asked a question and received no answer 
came back to Linforth and called a smile to his face. " You 
might imagine that Yiolet Oliver is thinking of the angels. 
She is probably considering whether she should run upstairs 
and powder her nose." 

Linforth began to look for other signs ; and it seemed 
to him that the world had gone well with her. She had a 
kind of settled look, almost a sleekness, as though anxiety 
never came near to her pillow. She had married, surely, 
and married well. The jewels she wore were evidence, and 
Linforth began to speculate which of the party was her 
husband. They were young people who were gathered at 
the table. In her liking for young people about her she 
had not changed. Of the men no one was noticeable, but 
Violet Oliver, as he remembered, would hardly have chosea 
a noticeable man. She would have chosen some one with 
great wealth and no ambitions, one who was young enough 
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to ask nothing more from tbe world than Violet Oliver, who 
wonid not, in a word, trouble her with a career. She might 
have chosen any one of her companions. And then her eyes 
travelled round the room and met his. 

For a moment she gazed at him, not seeing him at aQ. 
In a moment or two consciousness came to her. Her brows 
went up in astonishment. Then she smiled and waved her 
hand to him across the room— gaily, without a trace of 
embarrassment, without even the colour rising to her 
cheeks. Thus might one greet a casual friend of yesterday. 
Linf orth bethought him, with a sudden sting of bitterness 
which surprised him by its sharpness, of the postscript in the 
last of the few letters she had written to him. That letter 
was still vivid enough in his memories for him to be able to 
see the pages, to recognize the writing, and read the sentences. 

*'I shall always think of the little dreams we had 
together of our future, and regret that I couldn't know 
them. That will always be in my mind. Bemember that ! '^ 

How much of that postscript remained true, he wondered, 
after these three years ? Very little, it seemed. Linforth 
fell to speculating, with an increasing interest, as to which of 
the men at her table she had mated with. Was it the tall 
youth with the commonplace good looks opposite to her ? 
Linforth detected now a certain flashiness in his well 
grooming which he had not noticed before. Or was it the 
fat insignificant young man three seats away from her ? 

A rather gross young person, Linforth thought him— 
the ofiEspring of some provincial tradesman who had retired 
with a fortune and made a gentleman of his son. 

'^ Well, no doubt he has the dibs,*' Linforth found himself 
saying with an unexpected irritation, as he contemplated the 
possible husband. And his friend broke in upon his thoughts. 
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^^ If yoa are going to eat any dinn^, Linf ortb, it might 
be as wen to begin ; we shall have to go very shortly.*' 

Linf orth fell to accordingly. His appetite was not im- 
paired, he was happy to notice, bnt, on the whole, he wished he 
had not seen Violet Oliver. This was his last night in London. 
She might so easily have come to-morrow instead, when he 
wonld already have departed from the town. It was a pity. 

He did not look towards her table any more, bnt the 
moment her party rose he was nevertheless aware of its 
movement. He was conscions that she passed through the 
restaurant towards the lobby at no great distance from 
himself. He was aware, though he did not raise his head, 
that she was looking at him« 

Five minutes afterwards the waiter brought to him a 
folded piece of paper He opened it and read : 

'* Dick, won't yon speak to me at all ? I am waiting. — 
Violet." 

Linf orth looked up at his friend. 

^* There is some one I must go and speak to," he said. 
•* I won't be five minutes." 

He rose from the table and walked out of the restaurant. 
His heart was beating rather fast, but it was surely curiosity 
which produced that effect. Curiosity to know whether 
with her things were — ^^ just not," too. He passed across the 
hall and up the steps. On the top of the steps she was 
waiting for hhn. She had her cloak upon her shoulders, and 
in the background the gross young man waited for her 
without interposing — ^the very image of a docile husband. 

*' Dick," she said quickly, as she held out her hand to 
him, ** I did so want to talk to you. I have to rush off to 
a theatre. So I sent in for you. Why wouldn't you speak 
to me ? " 
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That he shonld have any reason to avoid her she seemed 
cahnly and completely nnconscions. And so nnembarrassed 
was her manner that even with her voice in his ears and her 
face before him, delicate and pretty as of old, Dick almost 
believed that never had he spoken of love to her, and never 
had she answered him. 

"Yon are married ? *' he asked. 

Violet nodded her head. She did not, however, introdace 
her hnsband. She took no notice of him whatever. She 
did not mention her new name. 

" And you ? " she asked. 

Linf orth laughed rather harshly. 

" No." 

Perhaps the harshness of the laugh troubled her. Her 
forehead puckered. She dropped her eyes from bis face. 

" But you will," she said in a low voice. 

Linforth did not answer, and in a moment or two she 
raised her head again. The trouble had gone from her 
face. She smiled brightly. 

*^ And the Boad ? " she asked. She had just remembered 
it. She had almost an air of triumph in remembering it. 
All these old memories were so dim. But at the awkward 
difficult moment, by an inspiration she had remembered 
the great long-cherished aim of Dick Linforth^s life. The 
Boad I Dick wondered whether she remembered too that 
there had been a time when for a few days she had thought 
to have a share herself in the making of that Boad which 
was to leave India safe. 

" It goes on," he said quietly. " It has passed Kohara. 
It has passed the fort where Luffe died. But I beg your 
pardon. Luffe belongs to the past, too^ very much to the 
past — more even than I do." 
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Violet paid no heed to the sarcasm. She had not heard 
it. She was thinking of something else. It seemed that 
she had something to say, bnt fonnd the utterance difficult. 
Once or twice she looked np at Dick Linf orth, and looked 
down again and played with the fringe of her cloak. In 
the background the docile husband moved restlessly. 

<<There^s a question I should like to ask/' she said 
quickly, and then stopped. 

Linforth helped her out. 

*' Perhaps I can guess the question.'' 

" It's about—— " she began, and Linforth nodded his 
bead. 

" Shere AU I " he said. 

" Yes," replied Violet. 

Linforth hesitated, looking at his companion. How 
much should he teU her? he asked himself. The whole 
truth ? If he did, would it trouble her ? He wondered. 
He had no wish to hurt her. He began warily : 

'^ After the campaign was over in Ohiltistan I was sent 
after him." 

" Yes. I heard that before I left India," she replied. 

'* I hunted him," and it seemed to Linforth that she 
flinched. " There's no other word, I am afraid. I hunted 
him — ^f or months, from the borders of Thibet to the borders 
of Russia. In the end I caught him." 

" I heard that, too," she said. 

*' I came up with him one morning, in a desert of stones. 
He was with three of his followers. The only three who 
had been loyal to him. They had camped as best they 
could under the shelter of a boulder. It was very cold. 
They had no coverings and little food. The place was as 
desolate as you could imagine— a wilderness of boulders and 
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stones stretching awaj to the ronnd of the sky, level as the 
palm of your hand, with a ragged tree growing np here and 
tiiere. If we had not come up with them that day, I think 
they wonld have died." 

He spoke with his eyes upon Yiolet, ready to modify his 
words at the first evidence of pain. She gave that evidence as 
he ended. She drew her cloak closer about her and shivered. 

"What did he say ? •' she asked. 

"To me? Nothing. We spoke only formally. All 
the way back to India we behaved as strangers. It was 
easier for both of us. I brought him down through 
Chiltistan and Eohara into India. I brought him down— 
along the Boad which at Eton we had planned to cany on 
together. Down that Boad we came together — ^I the captor, 
he the prisoner." 

Again Yiolet flinched. 

" And where is he now ? " she asked in a low voice. 

Suddenly Linforth turned round and looked down the 
steps, across the hall to the glass walls of the restaurant. 

" Did he ever come here with you ? " he asked. " Did 
he ever dine with yon there amongst the lights and the 
merry-makers and the music ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

Linforth laughed, and again there was a note of bitter- 
ness in the laughter. 

"How long ago it seems 1 Shere Ali will dine here no 
more. He is in Burma. He was deported to Burma." 

He told her no more than that. There was no need 
that she should know that Shere Ali, broken-hearted, ruined, 
and despairing, was drinking himself to death with the riff- 
raff of Rangoon, or with such of it as would listen to his 
abuse of the white women and his slanders upon their 
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honesty. The contrast between Shere MVs fate and the 
hopes with which he had set ont was shocking enongh. 
Yet even in his case so very little had tnmed the scale. 
Between the f nlfihnent of his hopes and the great failure 
what was there ? If he had been sent to Ajmere instead of 
to England, if he and Linforth had not crossed the Meije 
to La Grave in the Dauphin^, if a necklace of pearls he had 
offered had not been accepted, — ^very likely at this very 
moment he might be reigning in Chiltistan, trasted and 
supported by the Indian Government, a helpful friend 
gratefully recognized. To Linforth's thinking it was only 
" just not ** with Shere Ali, too. 

Linforth saw his companion coming towards him from 
the restaurant. He held out his hand. 

" I have got to go," he said. 

" I too," replied Violet. But she detained him. " I 
want to tell you," she said hurriedly. "Long ago — in 
Peshawur — do you remember ? — I told you there was some 
one else — a better mate for you than I was. I meant it, 
Dick, but you wouldn't listen. There is still the some one 
else. I am going to tell you her name. She has never 
said a word to me — ^but— but I am sure. It may sound 
mean of me to give her away — but I am not reaUy doing 
that. I should be very happy, Dick, if it were possible. 
It's Phyllis Casson. She has never married. She is living 
with her father at Camberley." And before he could 
answer she had hurried away. 

But Linforth was to see her again that night. For 
when he had taken his seat in the stalls of the theatre he 
saw her and her husband in a box. He gathered from the 
remarks of those about him that her jewels were a regular 
feature upon the first nights of new plays. He looked at 
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her now and then daring the interval of ihe acts. A feir 
people entered her box and spoke to her for a little whik 
Linf orth conjectured that she had dropped a little out d 
the world in which he had known her. Yet she vm 
contented. On the whole that seemed certain. She wu 
satisfied with her life. To attend the first prodnctiooB 
of plays, to sit in the restaurants, to hear her jeweb 
remarked upon — her life had narrowed sleekly down to 
that, and she was content. But there had been other 
possibilities for Violet Oliver. 

Linf orth walked back from the theatre to his club. He 
looked into a room and saw an old gentleman dozing alone 
amongst his newspapers. 

" I suppose I shall come to that," he said grimly. " It 
doesn*t look over cheerful as a way of spending the evening 
of one's days," and he was suddenly seized with the tempta- 
tion to go home and take the first train in the morning for 
Camberley. He turned the plan over in his mind for a 
moment, and then swung away from it in self -disgust. He 
retained a general reverence for women, and to seek marriage 
without bringing love to light him in the search was not 
within his capacity. 

" That wouldn't be fair," he said to himself, " even it 
Violet's tale were true." For with his reverence he retained 
a modesty. The next momiug he took the train into Sussex 
instead, and was welcomed by Sybil Linforth to the house 
under the Downs. In the warmth of that welcome, at all 
events, there was nothing that was " just not." 

THE END. 
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Christmas at Poverty Castle. 

(770). 

Gerard (Morice). 

A Gentleman of London. 

Qoron (Monsieur). 

World of Crime (703). 

araham (Winifred). 

Mayfair (563). [(665). 

Emma Hamilton's Miniature 

Grand (Madame Sarah). 

Emotional Moments. 

Gribble (Francis). 

Pillar of Cloud (680). 

Qriffin (E. Aceituna). 

Mrs. Vanneck (765). 

Qriffitli (George). 

The White Witch of Mayfair 
The Lake of Gold (496). [(448). 
A Woman Against the World 

(514). 

The Stolen Submarine (559). 

Men who have Made the Em- 
pire (584). 

An Island Love Story (592). 

His Better Half (622). 

His Beautiful Client (650). 

Great Weather Syndicate (667). 

A Conquest of Fortune (696). 

World Peril of 19 10 (731). 

John Brown, Buccaneer (781). 

The Sacred Skull. 

Griffiths (Major Arthur). 

Ford's Folly, Ltd. (300). 
No. 99, and Blue Blood (401). 
Tales of a Government Official 
The Wrong Road (502). [(450). 
The Silver Spoon (511). 
Winnifred's Way (596). 
Agony Terrace (714). 
Thrice Captive. 

Gunter (A. C). 
Deacon and Actress (425). 
The ManBehind the Door (570) 



Hake (A. Egmont) and Mur- 
ray (D. C.) 

Eternal Dawn (741). 

Hardy (Thomas). 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles (3). 

Harradan (Beatrice^. 

Ships that Pass in the Night (i) 

Karte (Bret). 
Trent's Trust (491). 

Hawthorne (Julian). 

i A Fool of Nature (121). 

Hird (Frank). 
King Fritz's A.D.C. (409). 

Hobbes (John Oliver). 

Love and the Soul Hunters 
The Vineyard (544). [(456). 
The Flute of Pan (601). 

Hocking (Silas K.) 

Meadowsweet and Rue (561). 

Hope (Anthony). 

The Intrusions ol Peggy (457). 

Hope (Graham). 

My Lord Winchenden (440). 
ITie Gage of Red and White 

(545). 
Amalia (708). 

Hornung (E. W.). 

No Hero (483). 

Howard (Keble). 

Bachelor Girls (736). 

Hueffer (Ford Madoz). 

The Benefactor (636). 
The Fifth Queen Crowned 

Hume (Fergus). 
The White Room (546). 
The Wooden Hand (587) 
The Scarlet Bat (613). 
The Fatal Song (631). 
Jonah's Luck (697). 
Purple Fern (739). 
Flies in the Web (773). 
The Devil's Ace. 
The Mikado Jewel. 

Hunt (Violet). 
A Hard Woman (97). 



COtOmAL UBRASy. 



Hyne (C. J. CutcliHe). 

Adventures of CaptaJn Kettle. 

Illustrated (244)- 

Further Adventures of Captain 
Kettle <383). 

The Little Red Captain (459). 

Captain Kettle, K.C.B. (481). 
lots. 

He for God Only (484). 

The Magic ol May. 
Jacobs (W W ). 

At Sunwich Port (434)- 

The Lady of the Barge (463). 

Odd Craft (S17). 

"nialstone Lane (578). 

Short Cruises (718). 
Jjine (Fred. T.)- 

Ever Mohnn (389). 

JoImI (Maurus). 

The Baron's Sons {370) 
Manasseh (406). 
Jonbert (Carl). 

The White H;ind (651). 
The Tyranny of Faith (694). 

Kennard (Mrs. 6.). 

A Son of the Fleet (497). 
Kernahan (Coulson). 

The Red Peril (777). 
Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson). 

A Beautiful Savage (556). 

The Whisperer (611). 

A Village Mystery (633). 
K Jldare (Owen). 

Up from the Slums (S72). 
Klado (Captain N. L.). 

Russian Navy in Russo- 
Japanese War (606). 
Koebel W H.). 

The Anchorage (775). 
Laver (Prank). 

An Australian Cricketer on 
Tour (637). Cloth only. 



Le Breton Uohn). 

Mis'ess Joy <34o). 
Le Breton (J. & T ). 

The Chronicles of Choisy (488). 

The Modem Christian (540). 
Lee (Albert). 

The Gen tleman Pensioner (3 1 r ). 
Le Queux (W.)- 

Scribes and Pharisees (213)- 

England's Peril (270). 

Wiles of the Wicked (307). 

The Court of Honour (395). 

The Idol of the Town (525). 

As We Forgive Them {548). 

Sign of ihe Stranger {568). 

Sins of the City (595). 

WhatsoeveraMaDSoweth(6S4)- 
Machray (Robert) 

Mystery of the Middle Temple 
(732). 
JVIackle (I'aullnc Bradford). 

The Washingtonians (506). 
MacMahon (Ella). 

Ojiendale (629). 
McCarthy (Justin Hnntrey). 

The Proud Prince (534). 

The Flower of France (662). 
llustrious O'Hagan (688). 

Needles and Pins (727). 

Seraphica (760). 
AIallock(W. H.). 

The Individualist (272), 
Mann (Mary E.). 

Fortune's Cap (628). 
Marriott (Charles). 

Women and ihe West (fxjS). 

The Wondrous "Wife {7;6). 

The Kiss of Helen. 
Marsh (Richard). 

In Fuil Cry (279)- 

The Gcidiiess (334). 

Romance of a Maid of Honour 
(707). 
Marshall (A. H.). 

Lord Stirling's Son (7C1I, 
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WakeniAfl ' Aaalc). 
The Autob:o«rraphy of a Char- 
woman '344,- 

Warden ^Florence). 

A Lowly Lover 257;. 

Warden Gertrude . 

Nu:-iir'.AT.e .Vkid 737/- 

Watts-Dunton (Theodore). 

Camiola. 

WaUoii (H. B. Marrlot). 

The House Divided (419). 
Godfrey Merivale (444). 

Watson fLacon). 

The Barony of Rrendon (702). 

Wellf (H. Q.). 

When the Sleeper Wakes (273). 
Tales of Time and Space ^299). 
Love and Mr. Lewisham (331). 
First Men in the Moon (410). 
War in the Air. 

Weymss (Qeorfe). 

The Fly-Wheel (393). 

Whifhaw (Fred.). 

Many Ways of Love (269). 
Lovers at Fault (566). 
A Grand Duke of Russia (612). 
The Great Green God (661). 

Whitby (Beatrice). 

Whirligig of Time (681). 

Wiiite (Percy). 
Colonel Daveron (726). 

White (F. M.). 

Tregarthen's Wife (415). 
The Yellow Face (670). 

Whiteins: (Richard). 

All Moonshine (761). 
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WInte (Kata Doaslaa). 

Penelope s Experiences in Scot- 
land (223\ 

Penelope's Experiences in Ire- 
land (384). 

Penelope's English Experiences 
Illustrated (408;. 

Timothy's Quest (Papw 
covers only, u.) 

The Diary of a Goose Girl 
and a Cathedral Courtship 

^445). 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 

(527). 
The Affair at the Inn (586]. 

Wiillamson (Mrs. C. N.). 
The Turnstile of Night (547). 

Winter (John Strange). 

The Man I Loved (402). 
Uncle Charles (460). 
Cherry's Child (551). 
Little Vanities of Mrs. Whit- 
taker (562). 
The Little Aunt (594). 
Dick the Faithful (643). 
A Simple Gentleman (660). 
Love of Philip Hampden \joo). 
Miss Dering's Price (752). 

Wodehouse (P. Q.) 

Love among the Chickens (676). 

Wyllarde (Dolf ). 

As ye have Sown (691). 
Mafoota (763). 

Wyndham (Horace). 

Reginald Auberon (738). 

Zangwill (Edith Ayrton). 

The First Mrs. MoUivar (639). 

Zangwill (Louis). 

An Engagement of Conve- 
nience. 



THE YORK UBRARY, 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER 

with specially designed title-pages, binding, and end-papers, 

Fcap, %vo, in cloth, if, net each volume. 

Limp leather, 3/. net, 

* The " York ^ Library " is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and inteilieence dis- 
pla]red in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most attractive series ofreprints. 
. . . The size and style of the volumes are exactly what they should be.' — Bookman, 

* Charmingly Xs&\xX\3\,*-'Wt$tmxnit*r Gazette. 

'Among favourite "thin-paper" boolu none are better done than the admirable 
" York Library." For a simple and attractive binding these volumes stand quite among 
the first of their kind. The price is two shillings net, and they are exceedingly good 
value for the money.' — Evening Standard a$ul St. Jameses Gazette. 

* We welcome with delight each succeeding volume of the " York Library," and 
rarely foil to re-read a portion, if not the whole, in this new and alluring guise. 

Notes and Queries, 

The following Volumes are now ready: — 

BRONTE (Charlotte) : JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY (Fanny): EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

'To their delightful " York Library" Messrs. George Bell & Sons have added 
Fanny Bumey's "Evelina," with the excellent introduction and notes by Annie 
Raine Ellis. The type, form, and paper are admirahlt,' —Manchester Courier. 

BURNEY (Fanny): CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine 

Ellis. 3 vols. 

BURTON (Sir Richard): PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH 
AND MECCAH. Edited by Lady Burton. With an Introduction by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 vols. 

BURTON (Robert) : THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 

Edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. 

Bdllen. 3 vols. 

' A long way in advance, from a critical point of view, of any edition of the 
"Anatomy " yet published.'— Professor Saintsbury in the St. Jameses Gazette, 

CERVANTES: DON QUIXOTE. Motteux's Translation, 
revised. With Lockhart's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 

OF WAKEFIELD, STERNE'S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
WALPGLE'S castle OF OTRANTO. With an IntroducUon by 
C. S. Fearbnside, M.A. 

*** This volume will form an excellent introduction to the classical fiction of the 
Eighteenth Century, and Mr. Fearenside has increased its value by his sketch of 
the rise of the novel, together with bibliographical notes and a table of the cluef 
novels of Uie century. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) : AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

'The gteat influence of these works of religious philosophy . . . should sead 
many readers to this remarkable work. This book makes a most auspicious st^ 
for the new " York Library." '-^Daily Newf. 



in THE YORK LIBRARY. 



COLERIDGE (S. T.) : THE FRIEND. A Series of Essays 

on Mor.ll>, Politics, and Religion. 

' 111 is is one of the very wisest books in the wide realms of literature. The maa 
who rcad» aii.I masters i wil be the richer for ever as the result.' — Great TkougkU, 

COLERIDGE (S. T.): TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. 

Arranpod and edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

* A dKlis'htful volition of Coleridf^'s " Table Talk." Coleridsre wan one of the 
cleare>t and most jicnet rating critics this coantrv has ever produced, and he who 
can^N fiT i.Titi>:ism at all cannot afford to neglect the man who on so many 
sul>jer.t> has said the l>est word that has yet been uttered.' 

English Illustrated Ma^asitu. 

COLERIDGE (S, T.) : LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
SHAKKSPEARE and other ENGLISH POETS. Edited by 
T. Amik. 

DRAPER (J. W.) : HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
DKVKI.OPMKNT OF EUROPE, a vols. 

' In thi< new and cheap form the able and instructive work should reach a vet; 
wide circle of readers.' — Educational Times, 

EHERS (Georc) : AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translatedby 

IC S. Huchhcim. 

KLIOT (Gkoroe) : ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON (R. W.): WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, 
with the 'IVxt wliti-d and collated by Gforgk Sampson. 

' No admirer of Kmcrson should l)c without this charming edition, for which the 
IiuMi>h':rs .ire entitled to no .-NUiall measure of gratitude.' — World, 

FIELDING (HKNRY): TOM JONES (2 vols.); AMELIA 
(i vol.) ; JO.SEPH ANDREWS (i vol.). 

GASKELL (Mks.) : SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translnted from the Latin by the Rev. Charles Swan*. 
Revised edition, by Wynnard Hoopbr, M.A. 




GOETHE : FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LLD. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, 
Litt.I.)., Ph.D. 

• Occupying no more than 14 pafi^es of print. Dr. Brenl's introdnction to Miss 
Swanwick's well-known translation of Goethe's *' Faust " is almost a pattern of what 
such introductions should be. ^ Scholarly and suggestive, pithy yet sim^e, it. 
presents the great drama in the light of modem research into its sources.' 

Morning Pvi' 

GOETHE: AUTOBIOGRAPHY (*Dichtung und Wahrheif). 
Revised Translation by M. Steele-Smitii. Head Lecturer in Modera 
I-Hingn.iE^es at Xownhani College, Cambridge. With an Introduction and 
bibliography by Karl Hkeul, Litt.D., Ph.D. a vols. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel): TRANSFORMATION [The 

Marrle Faun]. With a brief life of Piawthorne. 

HOOI'ER (George): WATERLOO. The Downfall of the 

First Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 1815. New edition, "V^ 
Maps and Plans. 

IRVING (Washington) : RRACEBRIDGE HALL, or The 

Humoiiricts. 
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IRVING (Washington): THE SKETCH BOOK. With a 

short life of Irving. 

JAMESON (Mrs.): SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 
Characteristics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

LAMB (Charles) : ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, 
Last Essays of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 

OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT (Capt.) : MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 
lUustrations ; PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations. 

MIGNETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
from 1789 to 1814. 

' Mignet's striking if not wholly impartial history of the Revolution — ^perhaps 
the best short histoiy.'— 'A iA^naufn, 

MONTAIGNE : ESSAYS. Cotton's Translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

' A more coirvenient and agreeable form in which to study Montaigne is not to 
be hoped, and we are inclined to regard the work as one of the chief attractions of 
a good series.' — Nctes and Queries, 

MOTLEY Q. L.): RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With a Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 

' This fascinating work in so handy and pleasant a form should secure a wide 
success. ' — A theneeum, 

PASCAL : THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul, Third edition. 

PLUTARCH : LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life, by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, MA. 4 vols. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. Translated by ?, 
Foster. New and Revised Edition, with considerable additions. 3 vpls, 

SWIFT (Jonathan): GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the origijial 
illustrations. 

' Mr. Dennis is quite justified in his boast of now first giviqg a complete mid 
trustworthy i^xt,— Manchester Guardian. 

SWIFT (Jonathan) : THE JOURNAL TO STELLA, Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

'No more welcome reprint has appeared for some time past than the qew 
edition, complete and exact so far as it was possible to make it, of Swift's ' Journal 
toStf^lsi:"— Morning Post. 

TROLLOPE'S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. The Warden 

(1 vol.) ; BARCHESTER TOWERS (i vol.) ; DR. THORNE (i voL); 
FRAMLEY parsonage (i vol.); THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON (2vols.); THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.) 

VOLTAIRE": ZADIG, and other Tales. Translated by R. Bruge 

BOSWELL. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Betham Edwards. 

' In its present form it makes as good a l?ooV of travels lis it would be easy tQ 
5iie.' — Spectc^OTt 
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BELL'S MINIATURE SERII 

OF PAINTERS. 

With 3 r'.r.srratii-.ns. 
Pott :'ro. fi. net nich. or in 'imu ^attuy wzik Priofozrazun 



Fr) 'i:i.: piece ^ 2s. net. 



and 'l.c .iii-ar." • -,-'-.•.:•-::- 
ihKir vav •..»: \\;.". .•■.•n« 

ALMA TAD EM A 
ROiA Tif-NirEUA 
B«jT7Ii,ELL[ . 

b:;a\e-;«:nes . 

CrjN.STAELE . 

cor<:<EGGro . 

FRA AXGELICO 
OAlN.SEOROUGri 
GREUZE . 
HOGARTH 
HOLBEIN . 
HOL.\LVN HUNT 
LANDSEER 
LEIGHTON 
LE(j\ARDO DA \ IN 
MICHELANGELO 
MILLAIS . 
MILLET . 
MURILLO . 
RAPHAEL . 
REMBRANDT 
RE\'NOLDS 
ROMNEV . 
ROSSETTI . 
RUBENS . 
TITIAN 
TURNER . 
VAN EYCK 
VELASQUEZ 
WATTS 
WATTEAU . 
WIHSTLKR 



t.*n: !n '.-.ondy itrrti ac :hft price ^f .ine -ihillin^ each, ard ore Ce be 
rj if this !c;nii '.vhich '.lave •ver ■:i»tn jtfer-d rj the public 



e '.'.lite z.:r:xt.' — 'tl''<:^T}ni:z^£er^uJf;^zt, 

E/ FIZLZN- ZiMMERN. 

By FaAXK Hird. 

By Is. II. HC3AB.T CcST. 

Bv Malcclm Bell. 
By AxrHua B. Chambe:i!L\:.v. 
By LzAr.ER Scott. 
By G. C. Williamson, LittD. 
Ev Mrs. A. G. Bell. 
By Hasold A^niiiTAGE. 
Ev G. Elliot Axstruthee. 
By X. E. Chamberlaix. 
By G. C. Williamson-, Lict-D. 
By W. McDocGALL Scott, M.A 
By G. C. WiLLiAirsox, LittD. 
CI . . By R. H. HoBAKT CusT. 
By E. C. Strutt. 
By A. L. Baldry. 
By Edgccmbe Staley, B.A. 
By G. C. Williamson, I-ittD. 
By W. McDougall Scott, M.A 
Bv Hope Rea. 
By Rowley Cleeve. 
Bv Rowley Cleeve. 
By H. C. Marillier. 
By Hope Rea. 
By Hope Rea. 
By Albixia Wherry. 
By P. G. Kon'ody. 
By G. C. Williamson', LiitD. 
By Malcolm Bell. 
By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell, 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW, 
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BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF 

MUSICIANS. 

With 8 Ulusiraiions, Pott Svo. price is, net; or in limp leather^ with 

Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net, 

* They are neaitly produced, and likely to lead on to further study, while they reach a 
level of accuracy which is unusual in publications which aim at being small and popular.' 

NOW READY, 

By E. H. ThoRNE. 

By J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 

By Herbert Antcliffe. 

By E. J. Oldmeadow. 

By Henry Tolhurst. 

By £. Markham Lee, M.A., Mus.D. 

By William H. Cummings, Mus.D., F«S.A. 

By Vernon Blackburn. 

By Ebenezer Prout, B.A., Mus.D. 

By W. A. Bevan. 

By E. J. Oldmeadow. 

By H. Saxb Wyndham. 

By E. Markham Lee, M.At, Mus*D. 

By A. ViSETTi. 

By John F. Runciman, 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW* 



BACH. 
BEETHOVEN 
BRAHMS . 
CHOPIN . 
GOUNOD : 
GRIEG 
HANDEL . 
MENDELSSOHN 
MOZART . 
ROSSINI . 
SCHUMANN 
SULLIVAN 
TCHAIKOVSKI 
VERDI 
WAGNER . 



BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
GREAT WRITERS. 

Pott $vo, illustrated, cloth, is, net ; or in limp leather, with Photogravure 

Frontispiece, 2s, net, 

'This charming and artbtic little series, the illustrations of which would be well worth 
the price asked for each \Mck,'-^Academy, 

BROWNING By Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.R 



CHAUCER 
COLERIDGE 
DANTE . 
DEFOE . 
DE QUINCEY 
DICKENS . 
HORACE . 
JOHNSON . 
LAMB 
MILTON . . 

moli£:re . 
shakespeare 

SPENSER . 



By Rev. W. TucKWELL. 

By Dr. Garnett, CB, 

By M. L. Egerton Castle. 

By A. Wherry. 

By Henry S. Salt. 

By W. Teignmouth Shore. 

By Rev. W. TucKWELL. 

By John Dennis. 

By Walter Jerrold. 

By Dr. Williamson 

By Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B 

By Alfred Ewen. 

By Rev. W. TUCKWBLL. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW, 
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HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By R. C. Witt, ALA. 

Fifili I'Mition. With 40 Illustrations, y. net. 

' This lAiiik, which avu have read with great pleasure, shows that the author 
li.i:. liotii wide sympatliy anvl knowledge, and it cannot but be largely hel^ol to 
those who wi.sh t>i increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people idio 
aic dimly " f-jiid df pictures," but who regret that " they know nothing about themj" 
niiUl not be found. — Sptclattfr. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. By Mrs. WiL- 

I.OL'CHHY HoiXi^uN. Eighth Thousand. With 40 plates and numerous 
rcproiiuctions of marks. 5J. net. 

' The inforniation given is precisely what is needed, and is particularly veil 
arranged, with a i)reliniinary chapter of practical advice.' — Westminster GazttU. 

HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL CHINA. By C. 

1 1. Wylde. With 40 plates and upwards of 600 reproductions of marks 
6j. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. By Frederick 

Litchfield. Author of ' Illustrated History of Furniture/ &c Third 
Edition. With 40 plates and numerous illustrations in the texL 6j. net 

' The hook is, without question, the most interesting and infonning guide that 
the modern pab&ion for anticjue furniture bos produced.' — PaU Mall Gautt*. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIATURES. By 

G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. With Chapters on How to Paint Miniatures, 
by Alyn Williams, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. Second Edition. With 40 
plates illustrating upwards of 70 miniatures. 6j. net. 

' Contains much valuable information for the collector of examples of this fonnof 
art. /I'he book is nnuly illustrated, and is enriched with chapters explaining 
technicalities and de^cribnig the special qualifications of a miniature pamter.'— 
Morning Pest, 

HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. H. Slater, Editor 

of • Ikjok Prices Current,' &c. With numerous illustrations, ts. net 

I'rulxibly no souiuUt guide could be found to the changes of taste and 
fiLshion in book-collecting. 

now TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. By Bertram 

T". K. Smith. With 48 Plates, illustrating upwards of 750 Specimeni 
Post 8vo 6j. net. 

A comprehensive and up-to-date freneral handbook on Postage Stamps, 
written by a well-known collector and expert 

ART AND THl^: CAMICRA. By Anthony Guest. With 

49 Uluslrations. J*ost 8vo. 6j. net. 

^ 'If there be any who btill doubt the relationship between art and the camera, Mr> 
(Micst's b*x>k shoukl be strong to convince them of their error. . . . The book 
cannv/t be rcid without realibiition of the gruit p«.)i>:ibilities of photography. 
bhould be studied by amateurs and professionals alike.'— sSilaM^^J. 
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THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 

Post Svo. 3J. 6d. net each, 

'It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that it is the best 
illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared.' — Studio, 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Deco- 

rated by Robert Anning Bell. With an Introduction by Prof; 
Walter Raleigh, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated 

and Decorated by Byam Shaw. With ah Introduction by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D., C.B. Third Edition. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illus- 

tirated and Decorated by Robert Anning Bell. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Walter Raleigh, M.A. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Deco 

rated by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spencer to Milton. Illus- 
trated and Decorated by R. Anning Bell. With an Introduction 
by John Dennis. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illus- 

trated and Decorated by W. Heath Robinson. With an 
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